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The travela recorded in the following pages were under- 
taken ill purenance of aa idea wliich occurred to mo shortly 
after tlie conclasioti of the Treaty of Berlin, and when it be- 
came evidont tliat the Eastern Question was about to enter 
apon a new phase. It waa manifest that tho immediate effect 
. of that treaty would bo to render inevitable an external inter- 
. ference in the domestic affairs of Turkey, of a more pro- 
nounced character than had ever existed before ; and that this 
interference was calculated, Booner or later, to produce most 
serious complications, unless it could be averted by reforms in 
the administration springing from tho initiative of the Sultan, 
which should anticipate any such forcible intruaion from with- 
out. Wheren-s the Treaty of 1856, which resiilted in the pro- 
mulgation of the llfltti Ilonmayoun, carefully provided against 
any intervention on tho part of foreign powers to enforce the 
fulfillment of that or any other reformatory measure, the 
Treaty of Berlin expressly stipulated in favor of such inter- 
ference in the event of the expectations of the powers remain- 
ing unsatiafiod ; and by the C'j-prus Convention the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan c:ime under special obligations in regard to 
the whole of Asia Minor. Having visited Turkey upon throe 
former occasions — in the years 1855, 1800, and 1863 — and trav- 
eled pretty extensively through the country, I thoroughly real- 
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ized tho fact — familiar to all those acquainted with its admin- 

iatration — that any reform, to be eSectual, must begin with 
the official system at Constantinople ; and tbat, in defanlt of 
tliat being possible, the only chance of reform at the extremi- 
ties, was by a procesfl of decentralization, which should more or 
less provide for the administrative autonomy of the provinces 
to be reformed, and for the immovability during a term of years 
of the valix or governors-general. As, however, it was scarcely 
to bo expected that the Turkish Government would consent to 
adopt a radical measuTB of this kind, and apply it throughont 
the extent of its vast Asiatic dominions, it occurred to me that 
au experiment might be made on a small scale, and that an 
evidence might thus be aiforded to the Port«of the advantages 
which would attend the development of a single province, 
however small, under conditions wluch should increase the 
revenue of the empire, add to its population and reaoiircea, 
secure protection of life and property, and enlist the sympathy 
of Europe, without in any way affecting the sovereign rights 
of the Sultan. As the objection to all reforms proposed was, 
that tliey involved an increased expenditure which the finances 
of Turkey were nnable to meet, it seemed possible that a 
scheme which shoald bring foreign capital with it to carry it 
out, miglit be favorably regarded at Constantinople, provided 
it was not accompanied by obnoxious provisions in regard to 
foreign supervision — a point upon which the Sultan and his 
ministers are not nunaturally extremely sensitive. It appeared 
to me that tliis object might bo attained by means of a Coloni- 
zation Company, and that one of those rich and unoccupied 
districts which abound in Turkey might be obtained and de- 
veloped through the agency of a commercial enterprise which 
should be formed under the auspices of his Majesty, and have 
its seat at Constantinople — though, as in the case of flic Otto- 
man Bank and other Turkish companies, the capital would 
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be found abroad, provided the charter contained giiarantepa 
ad(Hiiiate for the protection of the intereats of the shareholders. 
The next queBtiona which natarally presented themselvea to 
my mind were — first, the locality to be selected for the eiperi- 
ment ; and secondly, the class of people who shoald be invited 
to come as colonists. Tlie objection to foreigners who were at 
the same time Christians seemed insnrmountable, as by the ex- 
isting colonization law it was made a sins qud non that any colo- 
nists permanently settling in Turkey in Asia should become 
Ottoman subjecls — a provision with which foreign Christiana 
were extremely unlikely to comply, as they would thereby for- 
feit all special j)riTilege8 of consular protection, and lose the 
benefit of the capitulations. Moreover, the rivalries of the vari- 
ous Christian sects, already prodnetive of so much mischief 
throughout Turkey, and the jealousy of the powers supiiorting 
them, would certainly render all attempts at harmonious colo- 
nization abortive. The idea, therefore, of colonizing with Euro- 
pean Christians was speedily dismissed. The possibility of find- 
ing, under the auspices of such a company, an asylum for the 
thousands of Moslem refugees, who, driven from their homes 
in Bulgaria and Ronmelia, were starving in various parts of the 
empire, also suggested itself; but the difficulty in this ease 
arose from the extreme improbability of finding the capital in 
Christian Eurojre which would be required for the transporta- 
tion of thousands of penniless men, women, and children, and 
establishing them under conditions which should enable them 
to subsist through the early stages of the development of anew 
country; the houses to bo built, the stock and farm implements 
to be provided, and the facilities of transport \o he created, 
would all fall exclusively upon the company. The chances of 
remuneration, therefore, were not likely to tempt capitalists, 
while European sympathies in favor of poor Moslems were not 
sufficiently strong to make it likely that the charitable public 
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would come forward to a sufticient extent in favor of any ancli 
enterprise. There was, in fact, only one race in Europe who 
were rich, and who did not, therefore, need to appeal to Chris- 
tian capitalists for money to carry through the whole under- 
taking ; who were not Christians, and to whom, therefore, the 
ohjectiona of the Porte to the introduction of more rival Chris- 
tian Bocta did not apply ; who had never alarmed the Turkish 
Goverament by national aspirations, but, on the contrary, had 
always proved themselves most loyal and peaceable subjects of 
his Majesty ; who were nevertheless strongly attached by Jiia- 
torical association to a province of Asiatic Turkey, and to whom 
the iudncement of once more becoming proprietors of its sacred 
soil might prove strong enough to tempt them to comply with 
the probable conditions of the Turkish Government ; more espe- 
cially as the persecution to which they were subjected by some 
Christian goverumenta in Europe, contrasted raost unfavorably 
with the toleration with which they were treated in Turkey 
itself. It was thus that I found myself, by a process of deduc- 
tion, compelled to turn for the locality of the colony to Pales- 
tine, and for the colonists to the Jews. The more I examined 
the project from this point of view, the more desirable on politi- 
cal grounds did it appear.X The establishment of a Jewish colony 
in Palestine, under the imperial auspices, was not likely to 
excite the suspicion or arouse the hostility of the powers of 
Europe, and much less of the Sultan himself./ On the contrary, 
his Majesty, by affording an asylum for this people, bo much 
oppressed by certain Cbristian governments, had an opportu- 
nity of contrasting his clemency with their severity, of enlist- 
ing sympathy in behalf of Turkey in tliose countries which have 
espoused the Jewish cause, and of proving that in a province 
to which the capitulations did not extend, a community might 
be formed under conditions which afforded greater guarantees 
for order and good government than could bo found in those 
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^H provinces where conflicting cousular juriedictions were a per- 

^^1 petiml Eourco of disturbance. 

^^M The Jews themselves have borne repeated testimony to the 

^^P fai^ that, so far as thej are concerned, Christian fanaticism in 
Eastern Europe is far more bitter than Moslem ; and indeed 
the position of Jews in Turkey is relatively favored. They 

' are, as a rule, on good terms with the people among whom 

I they live, and enjoy the protection of the Government, such as 
it is. In illustration of this, I may quote the concluding pnrar 
graphs of the firman granted by the Sultan Ahdul Medjid to 
the Israelites in his empire, at the request of Sir Moses Monte- 
fioro, in 1840, It is addressed to the Chief Judge at Constan- 
tinople, and at the head of the document the Sultan wrote with 
Itis own hand the sentence : "Let that be executed which is 
prescribed in this firman." After alluding to an ignorant pre- 
jadice which prevailed among the Mohammedans, and which 
seems to have led to persecution, that the Jews were " accus- 

Itomed to sacrifice a human being to make use of his blood at 
their feast of tiio Passover," and stating, "the charges made 
against the Jews and their religion are nothing but pure calum- 
niee," it concludes : 
" Fur this reason, and the love we bear to onr eubjeeta, we cnn nut 
permit the Jewish nation (wbosa innocence of the crime all<jged agiunst 
them is evident) to be vexed and tormented npon accasatioDs which 
have not the least foundation in tnitli, bnt that, in conformit.? to the 
hatti Mherif vrhich has been proolaimed nt Gullian^, the Jewish nation 
■holt i>09«c»i« tlie game advantages and enjo; the same privileges an are 
granted to the nameroiiB otlier nations who stibmit to our aathorily. 
"The Jewish nation shall be protected and defended, 
" To accomplish this object, we have given the moat positive ordera 
that the Jewish nation dwelling in all parts of onr empire shall be per- 
fectly protected ns well as all other subjects of the Sublime Porte, 
and that no person Bhall molest them in any manner whatever (except 
for a just cause), neither in the free exercise of their reli^on nor in 
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that which concerns their safety and tranquillity. In coDseqneDoe, tlie 
present firman, which is ornamented at the head with our hoomaioon 
(aigD-mauoul), and emanates from our Imperial Chancelierie, has been 
delivered to the Tsraelitbh nation. 

"Thus jou, the above-mentioned judge, when you know the con- 
tents ot this firman, will endeavor to act with great care in the manner 
therein prescribed, And in order that nutiiing may be done ia opposi- 
tion to this firman at any time hereaiter, you will register it in the ar- 
chives of the trihanal; you will aflorword deliver it to the Israelitish 
nation ; and you will take great care to eieonte our orders and this our 
sovereign will, 

" Given at ConsUinlinople, the 13th RsmoMn, 12Q0 (6th of Novem- 
ber, 1840)." 

That the Jews would respond to an inTitation from the 
Sultan to return and take possession of the soil in a district 
of their own ancient lieritage, I did not doubt, notwithstand- 
ing the reflection which a few of tlieir coreligionists in the 
great centers of European civilization have cast upon their 
devotion to the land of their fathers. 

I append two articles from the "Jewish Chronicle " of the 
9th January and 11th June, 1880, which, as that paper is the 
leading Hebrew organ in this country, does, it may he as- 
sumed, represent the feeling of the nation on this subject ; * 
and in this impression I have been strongly confirmed by Jews 
with whom I have since conversed in the East. The total 
number of the Hebrew race to-day is between six and seven 
millioDS. There are in Europe about 6,000,000 ; in Asia, 
over 200,000; in Africa, nearly 100,000; in America, from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000. More than half the European Jews — 
8,621,000— reside in Russia ; 1,375,000 inhabit Austria, of 
whom 575,000 Uve in the Polish province of Galicia ; 512,000 
live in Germany; Roumania is credited with 274,000, and 

• See Appendix L 
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Turkey itself with over 100,000. There are 70,000 iu Holland, 
0,000 in England, 49.000 in France, 35,000 in Italy, and tbe 
other European countriea contain very limited proportiona. 
Of the Aaiatic Jews, 20,000 are assigned to India and 25,000 
to Palestine. As the area of lund which I should propose in 
the first instance for colonization would not exceed a million, 
or at most a million and a half of acres, it would be hard if, 
out of nearly seven millions of people attached to it by the tra- 
dition of former posscssiou, enough could not be found to sub- 
scribe a capital of one million pounds, or even more, for its 
purchase and settlement, and if, out of that number, a selec- 
tion of emigrants could not be made, possessing sufdctont cap- 
ital of their own to make them desirable colonists. I should 
not expect such men to come from England or France, but 
from European and Asiatic Turkey itself, as well as from Rus- 
sia, Galicio, Ronmania, Servia, and the Slav countries where 
they are more especially oppressed, and where there are many 
among the richer classes who would gladly exchange the per- 
secution under which they live for tbe freer air which they 
would breathe under Turkish rule in the land of their fore- 
■ fothers. It is true that about twenty-five thousand are there 
[■Iready ; but they are, for the most part, of a mendicant class, 
and are deprived of that protection which they would enjoy 
under the auspices of a company and a charter securing them 
a certain amount of self-government. As it is, the condition 
of the Sephardim Jews in Palestine contrasts favorably with 
tliat of the Jews in Russia or Roumania ; while in other parts 
of Asiatic Turkey they form in many instances the richest sec- 
tion of the community, and contribute largely by their capital 
to the prosperity of the country. Mr. Geary, in an interest- 
ing account of a journey recently undertaken from India to 
Europe through Asiatic Turkey, thus describes a community 
of Jews which he visited near Bagdad : 
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" The Jewfl of the town of Hillah," he saya, " form a large 
body, and the capitalists among them advance money to the 
cultivators to make irrigation-cuttings and plant crops. It is 
said that agricnltnre, such as it is, of half Mesopotamia, would 
come to an end if it were not for the Jews of Bagdad and Hil- 
lah, who are in that country what the Soueara are in India, 
They carefully abstain from buying land, and, as a rule, from 
building houses, so that wlien the moment comes that sum- 
mons them to Jerusalem they may not be delayed by the 
necessity of turning irremovable property into ready money. 
For the most part, they are the descendants of the Jews of the 
Captivity : a Jewish community has lived in this strange land 
by the waters of Babylon since Israel waa led captive ; bat it 
has never ceased to yearn for a return, more or less triumphant 
and miraculous, to the heritage of the seed of Abraham."* 

•"ThrouRh Asinlic Turkey "(G. Ge«rv). vol. 1, p. 180. 

Tlie foUowing letter, which sppc&rcd not long since In a Jevi^ii piper pub- 
lished la [he Dnitcd States, e*Iled the " American Hebrctr," ahowa that these 
eipcctntiona are not confined to Iho Jews of QUIuh : 

" BiCK TO Palkttok. 
"To0u'AmeritanHArai\- 

" While I udmlre your wiadom in what you ao happilv have temicii ateering 
clear ol the ' ScjtU of Orthodoiy and the Charibdis of Itefom,' excuec me If I 
draw your «tlention to the aigniflcaocy of Mr. Oliphsnl'a scliemc, which is 
attracting such wide aod remarkable attention, and which has reccirEd Hlrcaiiy 
the unolDciBl sauction of Euch influential ponora aa the Earia of Jlcaoooslietd 
and Salisbury. 

"Aafaroa I understand, relormera in thia onuntry only ahandon the doc- 
trine of the recstablishment of our slate. Orthodox Jena do DOt ; aod while 
they declare that tt doea not neceaaarily imply that all the Jews in the world 
shall he eoged up between Ibc Euphraten and the Meditermnean, any more than 
all Americana are in America or Frenchmen in Fratice, they ray, and with jus- 
tiee, that the [;eogniphical position and extreme fertility of Paleatiae point to a 
grand future for it, aa soon as it Is rescued from the incapable coTemment of 
the Porte, sublime only in its indilTerence to progreM In ill sublime parta of ita 
happy empire. 

" Now, as an aitenlive reader of the liible, I can not but be struck with the 
fact that a realization of Mr. Oliphanl'a soheme would be a wonderful coind- 
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It has been objected that the Jewa are not agriculturists, 
and that any attempt to develop the agricaltural reBourcea of 
a country through their instrumentality must result in failure. 
In the first instance, it is rather as landed proprietors, than as 
laborere on the soil, that I should propose to invite them to 
emigrate into Palestine, where they could lease their own land 
at high prices to native farmers if they preferred, instead ot 
lending money on crops at twenty or twenty-five per cent, to 
the peasants, as they do at present, and for which they hare 
ao landed security ; but it is probable that the prosjwct of a 
large remunerative return for the investment of their capital 
would 60on induce them to acquire a knowledge of farming 
themselves sufficient for all practical purposes. At Lydda, 
about ten miles from Jaffa, fifty-five Jewish families, composed 
ot Sephardim and Aahkenazim, have recently established them- 
eelvee on a tract of upward of two thousand acres of land, 
which they are cultivating with great success. Indeed, among 
the Sephardim in Palestine many excellent agriculturists are to 
be found. In the Sandjak of Acre, Lieutenant Kitchener 
came upon a village in the course of his survey, tJie whole 
population of which were Jewish agriculturists, who main- 
tained that their ancestors had tilled the same soil from time 
immemorial. In Morocco and other parts of Africa, Jews are 
to a considerable extent employed in agriculture, while in 
Bneaia agricultural colonies of Jews have been tried with 
marked snccese. In a recent number of the " Times " one of 
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n correspondents remarks ; " Tho Busso-Poliah and Li- 
nian towiiB are swarming with such a large and anem- 
I Jewish popnlation, that the civic anthoritiea are no 
longer able to support tliem, and the Government have there- 
fore resolved to found more agricultural colonies in the various 
provinces for the reception of this superfluous Hebrew prole- 
tariat, those created several years ago having of late shown 
signs of prosperity — a remarkable truth, I may take tho liberty 
to add, in view of tho fuct that in no country whatsoever 
where they settle do the giftod descendants of Jacob show 
anything hut tho most deep-rooted aversion from mann^ 
labor." There can be no doubt that this inaptitude and dis- 
like to field-labor arises partly from the religions sentiment 
which has operated to prevent their becoming landholders any- 
where except in tlieir own country, and partly from the diffi- 
culties which both the Governments and the peoples in many 
countries have opposed to their becoming proprietors of the 
soil ; but their early history testifies that no such objection to 
a rural life existed in former days, while in some parts of Asi- 
atic Turkey they to this day retain those pastoral habits which 
especially characterized the race. In the Kurdo-Jewish dis- 
trict, the shepherds are principally Jews ; while several wan- 
dering tribes of the Arabian desert, though called Arabs, are 
purely Jewish, and to this day pasture their flocks of sheep and 
camels upon its oases. I am well aware that the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle has established an agricultural school at 
JaSa known as the "Mikveh Israel," consisting of seven hun- 
dred and eighty acres of market-garden, where Jewish children 
are trained and educated in agricultural pursuits, which can 
not be considered altogether a success. This is partly owing 
to the extremely unfortunate choice of the land, which is close 
to the great sand-dunes which bound the shores of Palestine, 
and which, advancing, it is said, a yard a year, have already 
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[ partially invaded the property ; »ad partly owiog to the 

f absence of any protection against the extortions of the Turk- 

] ish Government and the hostility of the native population — 

. objections which would not arise in a country where there 

were no settled agricultural inhabitants to compete with, and 

ander conditions especially adapted to provide against undue 

interference on the part of the Government, and which should 

1 insure the necessary protection. It is not, however, upon Jew- 

^ ish labor that Hebrew capitalists emigrating to a colony io 

Palestine ivonld need to rely ; and I have shown, in my 

I description of the tract whicli I propose for colonization, 

whence their labor could bo dra^'n. 

At the same time, were any further evidence required that 

the Jews considered themselves qualified as agriculturists, that 

they are eager to emigrate in that capacity from the countries 

I in which they are now oppressed and persecuted, and that the 

I land upon which their longing eyes are fixed as tlieir future 

home is Palestine, it ia to be found in the account contained 

in the following letter from the president and members of a 

society lately formed in Roumania — dat«d Bucharest, 20th 

August, 1880, according to our calendar — to the "Jewish 

I Chronicle" : 

To the Editor pf the " JficisA Chroniele." 

Sat: We have long heard that you are ntwftyB ready lo devote yonr 

I valaed colnmna to anything involviag the welfare and prosperity of 

yoar brethren, and that yonr greuC object ia to promote tlielr interest!. 

We therefore entreat that you will grant a hearing to ns who »eek yoor 

■asiitance. 

The troubles which the Jews of Ronmania are compelled to anSer 

' are ireU tnown to yoD. It h a land whose princes are ]ike the wolves 

of the forest, in tlicir endeavor to aonihilate the children of Israel. With 

fearful zeal they seek to persecute us ; one day they puraue us under the 

name of religious enthusiajm, and on the morrow tliey abandon the cry 
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whlcli iB 80 disgraceful to them. But then tUey ooaceol their hatred 
under the name of economy, alleging lliat the state of tradu and mer- 
cantile prospects of the countrj compel them to act oppressively to the 
Jews who absorb the subatanoe ol the lioumaniaas, and manj other 
such oscnscs. Thna are we constantly and severely attacked, and our 
jioners of endurance are exhausted. We have therefore required, after 
mature deliberation, to leave the country. With this view we have 
formed ourselves into a Society for the Colonization of the Iloly Land, 
oonusting uf a hundred families. Every one of the tuembors is experi- 
enced in the work of cultivating the soil, and it is our intention to jour- 
ney lo Palestine to "till the ground and to guard it." The membera 
will subscribe four hundred francs each, and the sum of forty thousand 
francs thus subscribed it is our wish to send to the Board of Deputies 
in London, one of whoso objects is to found a nemorinl in honor of Sir 
Moses Montefiore. We purpose that the Board shall purchase land in 
Palestine and found a colony for un, and that the expenses thus incurred 
by the Board shall be refunded by ua in ton years — for we liave no wish 
that the Board shall give us charity, only that funds may be granted to 
us as a loan. The project would not necessitate a very large outlay, as 
it would now bo an easy matter to obtain land from the Turkish Govorn- 
raont on n ten yenrs' aRreement, nod it would suffice if twenty or thirty 
thousand francs were added to the forty thousand, whlcli we would 
■end as a first installment. With God's hlessing we should he able to 
pay off this debt entirely. UnUl thia is done, tlie ground and everything 
which shall be provided for the colony is to be under the name of the 

There seems to us to be another advantage to recommend our scheme 
to the minds of our brethren. It would offer to the inhabitants of the 
Holy Land opportunities of lenming agriculture through our means, so 
that tliey might escape the sad charge of eating the bread of idleness. 
We intenil sending concurrently with this a letter to the heads of the 
Board of Deputies, and we therefore beg of you to use your powerful 
inSiience on our behalf with our benevolent brethren. We trust that 
the valuable aid of your journal will be effective in bringing speedy 
assistance to one hundred distressed families. If this object is attained, 
the Sir Moses Montefiore Teatimonia! will bo realized, for whieh a lac^e 
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gam of monej baa alreod; beon colleotod. The time has certainl; ar- 
rived for something to be done. 

With the enraeat hope that fon will inspire the hearts of the lurera 
of Israel with a desire to help their brethren, we beg, honored At, to 
tnbHribe oargelrea, 

Abs&ham WKtSFtsui, Preiidmt. 
Ilntacn Gkilen, 

NiSAS AOBBWITOH, , ,, . 

>- MvmbtTt. 

SaMUKL BKAC.tBDDirEir 

Abie AH AM Sober bkbo. 



The correspondence to whicli this appeal (rom Bucharest 
gate rise will be found in the Appendix,* and I trust it may 
result in action being taken in the matter. That the Jews in 
England share the sentiments of their Roumanian coreligion- 
uts, may bo gathered from the following paragraph extracted 
from their leading organ in this country, alluding to the lute 
change of government and its bearing upon the scheme which 
I presented at the Porte : 

" It ia to he hoped that the Liberal leaders may ace fit to give, if it 
be only unofficiallj, aome kind of counteiuuioe, aa did the Oonservative 
antborilie.', to Hr. Lanreune Oliphant'a excellent Baheinc for the peace- 
ful and non-political colonization of a portion of Palestine by oor peo- 
ple. Buch sanrtiun would, more than anything else, show that this 
acheme is wholly of a non-political character — a guarantee greatly 
needed by the tiinoroas Ottoman rulers, who see the shadow of politics 
in all regenerative plans. The Liberal party may count on the assist- 
ancii of the Jews in all serious efforts toward reforminf; matters in tbe 
East. We have too mnch at stnko to be indifferent in the matter, and 
too large a proportion of brethren in deep suffering from the present 
condition of affairs to remain supine. The people of England— who 
* Appendix II. 
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include the Jews of England — crj out for reform i: 
n hnraanity." • 



y It was indeed my hope that, by euabling the Porte to take 
the initiativo in this project of internal reform, it would be 
deprived of any political aspect, aa suggested by English in- 
terests esclosively ; for it ia beyond a queetion that whatever 
conduces toward the maintenance of the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire in Asia is not only in the interests of England, 
but of the peace of Europe. If, owing to the refusal of the 
Sultan \a entertain it, I now allude to its political bearings, it 
is not because I desire to impair that integrity, but because, 
while it should undoubtedly be the policy of England to do all 
in her power to aupport the Sultan in any attempts which he 
may make to reform the administration of his Government, and 
in his own interest to exercise all legitimate pressure upon his 
Majesty in that direction, we can not be blind to the fact that 
the opposition to reform in certain quarters is so determined 
aa to render the task almost hopeless, and that every day in- 
creases the danger of tho premature dissolution of the empire. 
It is most unfortunate that the efforts which England is mak- 
ing to avert any such catastrophe should be misconstrued at 
Constantinople into a desire to obtain possession of Asia Minor 
—a misconception which has acquired bo firm a hold on some 
official minds, that well-meant cndeavot^ to consolidate and 
strengthen tho Turkish empire were met with suspicion and 
opposition, until at last the cataatropho has become imminent 
which it waa the interest of England, no less than of Tur- 
key, to avert. If, immediately after the Treaty of Berlin, the 
Porte had frankly act«d upon tho advice of England, and re- 
lied upon tho honesty of her desire to preserve Asia Minor to 
tho Sultan, instead of fostering t!ie suspicion that she wished 
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to oonqner it for herself, I believe that a reform which eliould 
have began at tlie center and extended to the extremities of 
the empire might hare been encccssfully carried out. Unfor- 
tunately it is now too late ; the patience of England is exhaust- 
ed, new political combinations have been formed, and it be- 
hooves U3 to anticipate the complications which may arise out 
of the altered relations of England and Turkey. Political 
events in the East have eo shaped themselTes that Palestine, 
and especially the provinces to the east of the Jordan, owing to 
their geographical position, have now become the pivot upon 
which of necessity they must ultimately turn. Situated be- 
tween the holy places at Jerusalem and the Asiatic frontier of 
Bnseia, between tlie Mediterranean and the Red Sea, between 
Syria aod Egypt, thoir strategic value and ])o1ittcal imj>ortance 
most bo apparent at a glance ; and the day is probably not 
fax distant when it may be found that the most impirtant 
interests of the British empire may be imjwriled by the 
neglect to provide in time for the contingencies which are 
now looming in the immcdiote future. I have adverted to 
these at some length in the last chapter, as well as to the 
policy which the result of a year's negotiation at Constan- 
tinople leads me to believe would be most likely to secure 
the desired results. 

Nor can we, in connection with this project and the prob- 
able future of Palestine, ignore the great changu which has 
taken place during the last fifty years in the relations which 
the Jewish race occupy toward the governments of Europe. 
As a consequence of the more enlightened policy which has 
been pursued toward them of later years, they have been en. 
abled to increase in wealth and numbers, while their social and 
political status has been so improved as to have made it posei- 
ble for them to acquire an almost commanding influence in 
the finance and press of many civilized countries. It is evi- 
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dent, tlierefore, that a colony founded by their enterphae, 
under the auspices of the Sultan, would enjoy a protection of 
a very epecial character, and that the influence of the race 
upon the several governments under which they possess civil 
rights would he exercised in its favor. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that so important a political 
and strategical question as the future of Palestine should be 
inseparably connected in the public mind with a favorite re- 
ligious theory. AThe restoration of the Jews baa been so often 
urged upon sentimeutal or Scriptural grounds, that now, when 
it may possibly become the practical and common-sense solu- 
tion of a great future difficulty, a prejudice against it exists in 
the minds of those who have always regarded it as a theological 
chimera, which it is not easy to remove. The more accident 
of a measure involving moat important international conse- 
quences, having been advocated by a large section of the Chris- 
tian community, from a purely Biblical point of view, docs not 
necessarily impair its political value. On the contrary, its 
political value once estimated on its own merits and admitted, 
the fact that it will carry with it the sympathy and support of 
those who are not usually particularly well versed in foreign 
politics is decidedly in its favor. I would avail myself of this 
opportunity of observing that, so far as my own efforts are 
concerned, they are based upon considerations which have no 
connection whatever with any popular religious theory upon 
the subject. 

In the event — scarcely, I fear, to he expected — of wiser 
counsels prevailing at the Porto, and of the introduction at 
Constantinople of institutions which should impart some sta- 
bility and homogeneity to the Cabinet, and increase the re- 
sponsibility of ministers to the country, by the creation of 
a popularly elected chamber, however small, it is possible 
that the dangers which I have indicated might be averted. 
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and that a new aiid better system of government, under which 
existing abneea would be remedied, might be inaugurated. 
In that case tbe extension of an C3:i>eriment of coloniza- 
tion — under which all colonists should become, ipso facto, 
Ottoman subjects — throughout Palestine, would be a source 
of strength to the Sultan's empire. Indeed, if the system 
npon which the colony was administered proved auccessfol, 
it might Ber\"e as a model for the rest of SjTia and Asia Minor, 
and might prove a meana of illustrating the inutility of the 
capitulations which, practically though indirectly enabling a 
discrimination to be made, as they do now, between two 
claseea of his Majesty's subjects, create a seriotis obstacle to 
reform. 

There would then be no reason why Christians should, un- 
der some circumstances, enjoy protection and privileges denied 
to Moslems, and under others be the victims of special perse- 
cution ; for the same treatment might bo applied to them 
which secured the good government of the colonists without 
consular interference. So long aa the rival Christian commu- 
nities — of which there are fonrteen in Syria alone, seven Cath- 
olic and seven anti-Catholic — Iiave power to invoke the foreign 
protection that suits them, whenever they feel, either justly or 
unjustly, aggrieved with the Government or with one another, 
BO long will every vilayet be a hotbed of diplomatic and reli- 
gious intrigue, and the authority of the central Government 
be undermined, until at laat the fate which has overtaken 
European Turkey, in consef|nenco of foreign interference and 
agitation in its internal affairs, will be precipitated ujion the 
Asiatic provinces of the empire. 

Before deciding doflnitely whether the scheme was a prac- 
ticable one or not, I found that it would be necessary to visit 
the country, with the view of selecting the district and exam- 
ining the local conditions; and even then, provided that a 
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region adapted for the purpose could be found, everything 
wonld depend upon the disposition manifested by the Porte to 
entertain the idea. Prior to starting, however, it seemed to 
be my first duty to lay the mutter before the Government, 
with the view of obtaining their support and approval, and I 
therefore communicated to the then Prime Minister and Lord 
Salisbury the outline of tlie project. From both ministers I 
received the kindest encouragement and assurances of support, 
BO far as it was possible to afford it without ofiBcially commit- 
ting the Government. And I was instructed to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the unofficial approval of the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the scheme. I therefore proceeded to Paris, and 
submitted it to M. Waddington, who was sufficiently favora- 
bly impressed with the idea to give me a circular letter to the 
French ambassador at Constantinople and other diplomatic 
and consular representatives in Turkey. I was also similarly 
provided with letters of recommendation from our own Foreign 
Office. 

I would venture to express moat respectfully my gratitude 
and thanks to bis Koval Highness the Prince of Wales, and to 
their lioyal HighneEsea the Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, for the warm interest and cordial sj-m- 
pathy with which they regarded the project, and which en- 
couraged me to prosecute it. I would also take this oppor- 
tunity of tendering my hearty acknowledgments to my numer- 
ous friends. Christian and Jewish, who were so kind as to 
afford me their assistance and advice. It is, however, only 
since my return to England tliat I have become aware bow 
deep and widespread is the interest which has been felt in the 
successful issue of an undertaking which involves such impor- 
tant philanthropic and political results. If the ])reliminary 
stage of negotiation with the Turkish Government was not 
crowned with the success which I had anticipated, it must be 
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remembered that I attempted it alone and comparatively un- 
aided. So for from being discouraged, my lat« experience 
more than ever convinces me that the scheme is in all respects 
practicable, and that it u only neceaaary for tlie pnblic to take 
it np, BUpported by the Government, in oi'der to overcome ttie 
tesJBtance which I encountered at Conatantinople, and which 
waa dne to an altogether eiceptioual combination of adverse 
inflnenccB. 

Under any circnmstancee, it is impossible that the region 
which comprises within its limits the Inxuriant pasture-lands 
of Janlan, the magnificent foreat-clad mountains of Gilead, the 
rich arable plains of Moab, and the fon*id aub-tropical valloy of 
the Jordan, can remain much longer neglected. Whether wo 
regard it from an arch£eologicai, a commercial, or a political 
point of view, this territory posaeasea an interest and impor- 
tance unrivaled by any tract of country of aimilar extent in 
Anatic Turkey. It remains for England to decide whether 
she will undertake the task of exploring its ruiucd citiea, of 
developing its vast agricultural resources, by means of the re- 
patriation of that race which first entered into its possession 
three thousand years ago, and of securing the great political 
advantages which must accrue from such a policy. I have 
considered that it would be most judicious for the present to 
refrain from puhliahing the project of the charter of the com- 
pany which I submitted to the Turkish Government, after it 
had been at their request carefully framed and elaborated by 
their own law advisers in such a manner as should, in my opin- 
ion, offer the most effectual guarantees for the just and satis- 
factory administration of the colony, and the interests of the 
shareholders, without in any way infringing upon the sover- 
eign rights of the Sultan ; but I hope and believe that it may 
still form the basis upon which a company may be fonnded. 
If the result of my efforts to awaken that interest in the sub- 
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ject which it deaeryes, and the appeal which this book contains, 
meet with the response which I anticipate, I shall be happy to 
codperate in any plan which may seem best caloolated to carry 
it out. 

About the middle of February last year I left England for 
Syria. 
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I Arrival at Bcfront — Frepar«tiona f<n the Start— Sidon — Nabkti^eh — The Meto- 
oftlies— Tbeir Bcligioua Oluerviuices— Ttje UelcLltcB— The Cnstlc of BcKort 
— Scenery of the Litany — The Uerj Ayun — View of the Iluteh — CapabLlities 
of the PUin of the Bulcb — Railway from Haifa to Damasciu — Te! el Kadi — 
Banlas. 



Aluost immediately on arriving at Beyrout I met my 
' friend and future fellow-traveler. Captain Owen Phibba, who 
1 resided for four years in the country, through which lie 
had tniTelcd extensively. Ho was thoroughly conversant with 
tho language, and witJi the manners and habits of the natives, 
and his great experience sub8ef[uently proved invaluable. Uia 
love of Oriental research, habit of close obeervation, and famil- 
iarity with tlie country generally, rendered him a most agree- 
' able and instructive companion ; and I was delighted to find 
that he wae free to undertake an expedition into a region which 
was new to him. Ke entered, moreover, warmly into the pro- 
ject which I had at heart, and which he considered to be both 
practicable and feasible ; and his opinion inclined toward tho 
conntry to the east of the Jordan as the part of Palestine where 
I should be most likely to find such a tract of waste land as I 
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desired. We therefore decided, provided that it vaa found to 
be practicable, to cross the Jordan at its sources, and traverse 
the whole region formerly occiipied by the haU-tribe of Manos- 
seh, Gad, and Reuben, and then, crossing over to Jerusalem, 
return northward through western Palestine. We should thna 
have an opportunity of skirting the Belad B^shara, a district in 
the extreme north of western Palestine, comprised in ancient 
times within the heritage of Ashor and Napbtali, now oliiefly 
occupied by a Metawaly population, and which might prove 
worth examination. 

I met no one at Beyrout who was personally acquainted 
with the Eastern country which we desired to traverse ; and it 
was therefore not easy to obtain information — except from 
dragomans, who could not bo relied upon — as to the present 
mood of the Arabs who range over it, and tho possibility of 
traversing it in safety. The impression prevailed that this 
could only bo accomplished by considerable payments in the 
shape of blackmail — a tax which we did not feel by any means 
disposed to incur. The best chance of avoiding it seemed to 
be to travel in the humblest and most unos ten tat ions manner 
possible, to take scarcely any money with us, to throw our- 
flclves upon the hospitality of the natives, and to trust to the 
chapter of accidents and our appearance of poverty to carry us 
through safely. We therefore decided upon putting only a 
few pounds in our pocket?, taking no tents, and, instead of a 
dragoman, a domestic of Captain Phibbs's — who turned out a 
perfect treasure as cook and factotum — and one mule and 
muleteer for our united baggage, bedding, cooking utensils, 
and the articles of food which we thought it wise to take in 
case of necessity. These consisted of a few tins of preserved 
meat, some Liebig'a extract, tea, coffee, sugar, a ham, some 
cheese, cakes of chocolate, a bottle of olives, dates, etc. We 
also took a bottle of spirits of wine and a spirit-lamp, which 
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we fonnd to be the greatest possible comfort : a cup of hot tea, 
oomiBg at the right moment, savea many a headache, if one iB 
at ail sasceptible to the sun. 

Her Majesty's Conaul-Ueneral, Mr. Eldridge, very kiudly 
supplied UB with a circular letter addressed to Turkish author- 
ities and officials generally, which insured us attention and 
I civility wheneTcr we came across thom, and proved of great 
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the usual amount of haggling, the ^reement waa at 
agned for the price of the mule, and a strong, active pony 
for myself — Captain Phibbs's stable supplying the other two 
aaimale — and we started for Sidon in the early part of March. 
At the end of our first day's journey the muleteer pleaded so 
earnestly for an extra baggage-animal and boy to assist him 
and bear him company when we went too far ahead, that we 
added to our cortSge, and ended by presenting a somewhat more 
wealthy and imposing appearance than wo originally intended. 

We were hospitably entertained at Sidon by Mr. Abela, 
from whom we obtaiued a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion, which all went to show that there waa very little to be 
expected from the Belad Beshara, where the land was not suf- 
ficiently rich, and the country too much occupied, to make it 
a desirable field for colonization. We therefore gave up the 
idea of going as far south as Tibnin. the capital of the district, 
and decided on making Nabatiyeb the end of our first day's 
joumey from Sidon, and continuing from there in an easterly 
direction. 

Passing through productive gardens of orange, bananas, 
apricots, and olives, which surround the town, we debouched 
upon a fertile and extensive plain, stretching from the sea- 
shore to the base of the nearest range of hills, waving with 
young spring crops, which rows of Metawaly women were 
busily engaged in weeding ; while the ruins of ancient Sidon, 
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which ia former days esteoded for miles from the walla of the 
present city, bore testimony to the rastnesa of tlie population 
which the great Phcenician mart had attracted to its neigh- 
borhood. Now, the fragments of columns which had once 
supported temples and palaces were either used as Moslem 
tombstones, as rollers for the flat house-tops, or lie strewn over 
the fields or by the side of the road to Tyre, which skirts the 
shore. Wo turned off from this to the left in about an hour 
after leaving Sidon, riding throngh fields of wheat and beans 
to the base of the ridge, where the cultivation ceased, and 
ascended the barren and somewhat rocky slopes, covered with 
small, gray, prickly bushes of poterium, until wo reached the 
crest, from which a lovely coaat-view was obtained, with 8idon 
embowered in gardens, and situated on a jutting promontory, 
in the distance. Traversing this range, which is of a chalk 
formation, we descended into the valley of the Zaherini, or 
flowery vale, and crossed the stream by a ford. This valley 
was sparsely cultivated, but sttstainod its reputation in the 
matter of flowers, among the most abundant and bcautifnl 
of which were cyclamens of various hues, besidea iris, aspho- 
dels, and anemones, Here the steeper ascent of the second 
range began, and when we reached its summit we stopped at 
the Khan Mohammed Ali for luncheon. From this point we 
obtained our last view of the sea, and our first of Mount 
Ilennon ; while immediately above us, on our left, the Jebel 
Rihan reared its highest peak to an elevation of over six thou- 
sand feet. We now entered upon a very dreary, uninhabited, 
and nncnltivated tract of country — indeed, we seemed to have 
left the population behind us when we left the coast; and, 
from an agricultural point of view, there was nothing tempt- 
ing in the district we were traversing. 

Nabatiyeh was a dry, nn inviting-looking village, containing 
about two hundred houses inhabited by Metawalies, and thirty 
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or forty by Christians : t)ke latter lived in a quarter by them- 
flelTfiB. The honaes are bailt of blocks of stone a foot square, 
geoerally without cement, and large masses lie strewn about in 
all directions, so that it ia altogether a hard, rocky-looking 
place, giving one the feeling of living in a quarry. Neverthe- 
less, there is a square in tlie middle, surrounded by arched 
storebouses and granaries ; and here every Sunday and Monday 
a fair is held, A fortnight before our arrival, the visitors at 
the fair, who camp out for the night between Sunday and 
Monduy, woke to find themselves in presence of an unusual 
and startling spectacie ; and it still formed the staple topic of 
CODversation in a Tillage where events are rare. Hanging by 
the neck in the niidtit of them was a certain notorious charac- 
ter, by name Harab, a robber and murderer of some celeb- 
rity. He was a Hetawaly, a man who enjoyed some considera- 
tion among his own people, and inspired great terror among 
those who did not share his religious views. In consequence 
of the weakness of the central administration at Damascus, 
thif man had been for long allowed to pursue his career of 
Tiolence with impunity ; but, when Midhat Pasha assumed the 
reins of government, lie determined to create a wliolesome 
respect for law and order in the country by making a few 
examples. Therefore, when Harab shot a Druse, because some 
Metnwuly women got alarmed at the presence of some Druses 
in their village, who were proved to have no evil intentions, 
Hidhat Pasha hung him in the midst of his friends and rela- 
tions ; and the result was that we were enabled to travel 
through a country not usually famed for its tranquillity in 
peace and safety. Nevertheless, there ia a feud in consequence 
between the Metawalics and Druses ; or, rather, an old-stand- 
ing quarrel has been exacerbated ; but it will probably only 
simmer, and seems to be necessary as a sort of vent to let oS 
anpcrfluous steam. 
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We took up our quarters in the house of a certain Hadji 
Mousa, who spread quilts and mata for us on hia mtid floor. 
The -windows were on a level with it, and the doors are often 
made very gmall and low, so aa to prevent tas-gutherers, zap- 
tiehs, or other enemies from stabling their horses inBide. 
After establishing ourselves hero, and making arrangements for 
dinner, we went out to look about ua, and scrape acquaintance 
with the people. We found the whole male population play- 
ing a game of ball in the square ; but we were informed that 
they only represented a small proportion of what there should 
have been, as they had been drafted off in large numbers for 
the war, where they formed part of the regiments which had 
been sacrificed by Suleiman Pasha at the Shipka Pass, so that 
few were ever expected to return. We walked down to a fine 
spring which supplies the town with water, and which is full 
of eacrcd fish. Here were picturesque groups of Metawaly 
women, in the bright-colored skirts which are a distinguishing 
characteristic of their attire, filling water-jars, and careless 
about covering their handsome faces beyond holding a corner 
of their veils in their mouths. They were, for the most part, 
tall and graceful in figure, and their carriage was perfect. 

The Metawalies are much despised and a good deal perse- 
cuted by the Turks on accoant of the liercsy of their faith. 
They, like the Persians, are Shiitea, but of a purer and more 
bigoted type. They are supposed by some to be the descend- 
ants of the aboriginal races formerly inhabiting Galilee of the 
Gentiles. In fact, they are, par excellence, the Gentiles, and 
still occupy in large numbers the extreme north of Palestine, 
which is called by the modem name of Belad Beshara, and of 
which Tibnin, which was formerly the Metawaly capital, is the 
chief town. In the days of their comparative greatness this 
was the seat of their leading family, called the house of Ali ea 
Sughir. According to the Shia doctrine, they assign to All. 
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'the Bon-in-lftv of Mohammed, a rank eqnal or even suporior to 
that of the prophet Iiimself, constdering him an inciirnatioii of 
the Deity, and bolioring in the divine miasion of the Imautna 
descended from him. Mehdi, the last of these, is belicTed bj 
them not to have died, bat to be awaiting in concealment the 
coming of the lost day. In common with some of the Sunnis, 
they do not consider this event very remote, tlie orthodox Mos- 
lem doctrine being that on that day Chriet will reappear to 
establieh £1 Islam as the religion of tlie world ; with him will 
reappear Mehdi, the twelfth Imaum — who will then be known 
by the name of " The Guide " — and Antichriet, or the beast of 
the earth ; while the peoples of Gog and Magog — whom some 
Bnppose to be the Eussions — will burst the barrier beyond 
vhich they were banished by Alexander the Great, The end 
of all things will begin with the trumpet-blasts of the angel 
Aarofil. The first of these blaete will kill every living being, a 
aecond will waken the dead. In regard to their final expecto- 
tioQ of what is likely to happen to them, the Shiites and 
Sannis do not seem to differ very materially, thongh they 
are very bitter in respect of their difference of opinion as to 
•&0 put, 

I am indebted to Dr. Wortahet, of Beyroat, whose book on 
the religions of Syria is now unfortunately out of print, for the 
following particnlars of some of the peculiar customs of the 
Metawaliee : In prayer they perform their ablutions in a dif- 
ferent way from the Slohammcdans, using very little water. 
When they bow to the ground, their heads are made to touch 
a small cake of earth, which they constantly carry with them 
for the purpose, made from the very spot where El Ilosain, the 
son of Ali, and the Shiito martyr, was killed. If this cake 
happeoB to be lost, or not obtainable, they use a stone or some 
other material to remind them of the holy earth on which his 
blood was shed. Unlike the Moslems, each prays singly. At 



the hour of prayer, all articlea of clothing in which gold is 
wroaght, and gold or silver rings and watches, are laid aside. 
Many of these rites and ceremonies are alao practiced by the 
Persian Shiitea ; but they have a remarkable form of marriage 
pecnliar to themselves, which they call the " marriage of privi- 
lege." It is a legal and regular engagement, with the usual 
gift of dowry, but on the strange condition that the marriage 
tie shall continue for a specified time only — say a year or a 
month. Wlien the stipulated term expirea, the conjugal rela- 
tion ceases absolutely, nnless it be renewed according to the 
ordinary and permanent form. The engagement takes place 
generally with a widow, the thing being impossible with a mar- 
ried woman whose husband is yet alive, and qaite impossible 
with a virgin, who can not be blind to the disadvantagea of 
such an arrangement. When children are the fruit of each s 
marriage, the father is bound in every ease to maintain them. 
They have also a form of nominal marriage, which they call 
the " engagement of interdiction." The proceedings are regu- 
lar throughout, except the definite stipulation that the husband 
can have the privilege of only seeing his wife — the design of 
this being to gain free access to a yonng woman, and her im- 
mediate female relatives, in order to wait upon them, confer 
with them on matters of business, etc., which a stranger could 
not otherwise obtain. The nominal or interdicted wife can 
marry at any time without a permission or divorce from her 
quondam husband. By these convenient modes of marriage, 
facilities are offered for a man and a vridow to go together on a 
pilgrimage to Uecca, or some other traveling tonr, at tlie ter- 
mination of which the bond is dissolved ; and so, when a man 
goes with a female who will not consent to be his wife of 
" privilege," the matter can be easily arranged by hia nominal 
marriage with her daughter or mother. They avoid, however, 
these marriages as far as possible, in order to escape the sar- 
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oasm and odium of other sects — Citpeciallj the Motianimedans 
— oD their way to the holy places. 

In the course of our ramble we got into conversation with a 
Christian youth, or, to speak more accnrately, a youth who 
professed the dogmas of the Mclchito sect calling itself Chris- 
tian. They are Echismatica from the "orthodox" Greek 
Church, who joined the Church of Rome about a hundred 
years ago. They, howeyer, still retain their independence in 
some particulars ; tlicy celebrate mass in Arabic, administer 
the sacrament in both kinds, and their priests may be married 
men, though they may not marry after ordination. They are 
gOTcmed by a patriarch at Damascus, and to this sect belong 
the wealthiest and most aristocratic of the Christians. Oar 
informant told us that all the Christians at Nabatiych were 
Melchites, and that they lived on terms of perfect harmony 
with the Uetawalies ; indeed. Christian sects as a rule, both in 
European and Asiatic Turkey, hate each other far more than 
they do the Mohammedans. At the same time, the Metawa- 
liee were very strict in protecting themselves against defilement, 
and are far more particular in this respect in their relations 
with Christians than Snnnis. For instance, they will not eat 
meat or bread or anything damp, or drink water that has been 
touched by a Christian. Our Melchitc friend told us that if 
he asked for a drink from one of his Metowaly fellow-towns- 
men, he was not allowed to take the pitcher by the handle or 
to touch the spout with his lips, but was compelled to hold it 
with both hands by the bottom, and then pour the water down 
his throat. Tiie Metawalies do not allow the broad of the 
Gentiles to be baked in the some ovens which they use. They 
will not touch a stranger if his clothes happen to be wet with 
water, nor even allow him to enter their honses while in this 
state, except in cases of extreme urgency, and then often not 
without considerable difficulty. In eating with others, which 
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they are Bometimee compelled to do, they are caref al not to s 
from tlie same aide of the plate ; and, after the meal is over, 
they purify themselves from tJie contracted defilement by pour- 
ing water over tlieir mouths. If the Metawalies would only 
carry their principles of puridcation a little further, they would 
derive material, as well possibly as Bpintnal, benefits from it, 
for they are among the dirtiest and most squalid of rcligiooa 
Bccta in the East, and that is saying a good deal. The men 
have a particular way of ghaving under the cheek-bone and 
chin, leaving the rest of the beard to grow. This, probably, 
has a religious origin, though their love of bright-colored gar- 
ments suggests that vanity may have something to do with it. 

The Metawalies number about eighty thooEand souls, and 
are not by any means confined to this district, I came across 
their villages afterward on the eastern slopes of the Anti-Leb- 
anon, to the north of Damascus, and they extend in that direc- 
tion even aa far as Horns. In former days, Baalbcc was their 
principal town in the Buka'a, whore they were governed by the 
family of Harafoost, notorious for their crimes as highwaymen. 
I have also Been their villages on the crests of the Lebanon, in 
the Maronite district ; and everywhere they possess, in spite of 
the strictness with which they observe the ritca and ceremonies 
of their religion, a most unenviable character as thieves and 
robbers. I asked my Christian friend why they were all play- 
ing ball instead of working, but he said that both Metawalies 
and Christians hod no agricultural work on hand. They had 
planted their crops, and they had nothing to do now but idle 
and amuse themselves till it was time to reap them. Ue ad- 
mitted that he himself had done no work of any Eort for a 
month. Tlio Metawalies feel a strong, secret dislike to the 
Turkish Government ; and notwithstanding the outward pro- 
fessions of loyalty which they make, all their secret sympathiea 
are with the Persians, to whose country they look as the strong- 
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hold of their religion and the bulwaik of their faith. In the 
Belad Beahara, where we now were, they are governed by Beys 
of their own sect, by whom, however, tbey are treated in 
a very arbitrary manner, and without much regard to the laws 
of the land. All cases of civil law among them are settled, by 
the Bufterance of the Turkish Government, according to the 
principles of Shiite jurisprudeQce, for which they have lawyers 
*f their own, and a mufti appointed by the Governor of Bey- 
rout. They believe that they have among them the veritable 
deecendantiS of Hassan and Hosain, the sons of Ali. Both 
branchee reside in the Belad Beahara, and the vahdity of their 
claims is recognized in Persia, These families wear the green 
turban, are extremely sanctimonions, and are treated with 
great respect by the Metawalies, out of veneration for their 
illostriouB origin. Indeed, their most illustrious sheik and 
spiritual chief was said to reside not far from Nabatiyeh. 

Our beds on Hadji Mousa's mud floor, though tolerably free 
from vermin, were not so soft and comfortable as to tempt us 
to prolong the night unnecessarily, and we had swallowed our 
coflfee and were in the saddle sliortly after dayliglit. In an 
hour and a half we reached the precipitous crest of the valley 
of the Litany, upon the edge of which, a few minutes to the 
right of the road, stands the old crusading castle of Belfort, a 
most pictTiresqiio and commanding feature of the scenery for 
miles round. The building is one hundred and thirty yards 
long from north to south, and thirty-three yards wide. The 
valle are still standing, and average from sixty to eighty feet 
in height ; they are built for upward of one hundred yards 
along the verge of a cliff, which rises quite perpendicularly from 
the bed of the Litany, fifteen hundred feet below. The castle 
itself is twenty-two hundred feet above the level of the sea. and 
can be approached only by a narrow ridge or neck from one 
direction, so that under the old conditions of warfare it was 
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practically impregnable. Nevertheless, Saladin, after a siege 
of a year, compelled the garrison, under Raynold of Sidon, to 
snrrendGr. Other travelers have, however, described this min 
80 fnlly that I will spare the reader any further details. 

We were now within the ancient limits of Palestine, and in 
territory which had been occupied hy the tribe of Asher. Al- 
though the portion assigned to it extended far to the north 
along the crests of the Lebanon, they never seem actually to 
have possessed land ninch to the north of Nabatiyeb, which 
may have been one of the frontier towns ; but the northern 
border of Palestine is extremely undefined, and it is idfficult to 
determine what were the exact limits of Asher. The castle of 
Belfort is supposed by some to be the Achehaph mentioned in 
Joshua as one of the frontier towns. At all events, the Litany 
waa the dividing line between Asher and Napbtali, and ou 
crossing that stream we found ourselves in the heritage of the 
latter. 

There are no means of scrambling down the precipitous 
crags upon which the castle of Belfort is perched to the river, 
and even the circuitous road by which we descended to the 
bridge was steep enough to make walking more desirable than 
riding. The view over the stupendous gorge through which 
the Litany forces its way to the sea, with Mount Hermon in 
the background, the eoutliem spura of the Lebanon and Jebel 
Biban to the left, and the castle crowning the giddy height on 
the right, was magnificent ; and it was a marvel to me that 
tonrtBte on their way from Jerusalem to Damascus sliould 
continue to wander on a beaten track, amid inferior scenery. 
when a day's jotimey from it would bring them to a spot 
where the grandest features of nature are so intimately blended 
with the associations of history and romance. The modem 
name of Belfort is Kalat esh Shekit ; and we now left the dis- 
trict, or Belad esh Sbekif, of which Nabatiyeb is the chief 
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place, and crossed the Litany or "Accursed," now yellow and 
turbid, by a pictnreaqne bridge — the Jiar el Khardeli. We 
tamed sharp off to the right, from the principal road which 
leads to Hosbeya and Rasheya, and aacendiag the other side of 
the yalley, crossed the ridge into the Merj Ayun, a leTel plain 
sarronnded by hills, eight or tea miles long, and from three to 
four wide — at the period of our visit an unbroken expanse of 
wheat, beans, and lentils. It is one of the richest tracts of 
country in Syria, and was formerly cultivated by the tribe of 
Naphtali, and was then called Ijon. It was taken on two oc- 
CBiSioiiB — first by Ben-hadnd, King of Syria, at the instigation 
of Asa, King of Judah ; and on the second occasion by Tiglath- 
pileeer, King of Assyria. It is now owned chiefly by Sidoni- 
ans. On the western slope is situated the village of Jcdeideh. 
We did not enter it, but I think I should have made an effort 
to do 80 had I known the jieculiar characteristic of the inhab- 
itants. Let any man who knows enough of Arabic to be in- 
dependent of a dragoman, and who wanta a guide, apply to 
the inhabitants of Jcdeideh. They ore the carriers of the 
conntry ; and there is no remote hamlet in Palestine, and 
ecaroely an Arab encampment to the cast of the Jordan, at any 
rate on this side of the Derb el Hadj. with which they are not 
familiar. We were perpetually meeting them tmdging be- 
hind their loaded mules, in parties of two or three, through- 
out our travels, and came at last to look upon "Jedeideh 
men" as a link with civilization. 

Skirting the southern edge of the Merj Ayun, we passed 
out of it at the Druse village of Metulleh. This, with the ex- 
ception of two on Mount Carmel, is the most southerly settle- 
ment of the Druses, and was the scene a few years ago of a 
tragedy in which thirty persons were massacred, under circum- 
stances not very creditable to the Government — who, it appears, 
feared at the time a Druse rising. The sheik who woa sup- 
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posed to be the dangerona person, and whose capture was tte 
object of the onslaught, however, effected his escajje. 

At this point a new and most enchanting view burst upon 
ns. At our feet lay the plain of the Huleh, looking far .more 
fertile and productive than it really is, as mnch of it is marsh 
and waste land, that might, however, easily be reclaimed. But 
stirronndcd as it is with a girdle of noble mountains, with the 
blue and tranquil waters of Merom gleaming in the midst of a 
setting of richest green, and the Jordan winding away in the 
distance, as seen from the hills to tlie north, it is without doabt 
one of the most attractive views in Palestine, One can hardly 
wonder at the men of Dan, when they came upon it, being 
fascinated by the luxuriance of the landscape and its charm of 
position, and then and there deciding to oust the existing peas- 
antry, and occupy as much of it themselves as had not been 
already appropriated by the tribe of Naphtali. I felt a long- 
ing to imitate their example ; for there can be no question that 
if, instead of advancing upon it with six hundred men, and 
taking it by forae, after the maner of the Danites, one ap- 
proached it in the modem stylo of a joint-stock company (lim- 
ited), and recompensed the present owners, keeping them as 
laborers, a most profitable speculation might be made out of 
the " Ard el Huleh," The lake itself, which was first sounded 
and surveyed by Mr. M'Grcgor in the Rob Roy canoe, has an 
average depth of only eleven feet, and is four miles long by 
three and a, half wide. Ifc might, together with the marshy 
plain above it, be easily drained ; and a magnificent tract of 
country, nearly twenty miles long by from five to six miles in 
width, abundantly watered by the upper affluents of the Jor- 
dan, might thus be brought into cultivation. It is only now 
occupied by some wandering Bedouins and the peasants of a 
few scattered villages on its margin. At present it is un- 
healthy, and at certain seasons of the year fever-stricken ; but 
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there can be no doubt that, with drainage and cultivation, it 
might he made as salubrious as any other part of tJie country. 
It would be on h; far the moat desirable Hue of railway from 
Damascus to the coast, aud lies it^lf at an elevation of about 
two hundred and seventy feet above the level of the sea. A 
railway from here to Haifa, by way of Tiberias and the plain of 
Eedraelon, might be coDstructcd at a comparatively small cost, 
BB it is almost a dead level the whole way ; while the continua- 
tion to Damascus would only involve one engineering difficulty 
— ttiat of carrying it from the plain of the Huleh to the plateau 
above Banias. The line, however, ha^ recently been carefully 
Burveyed by Mr. Charles Anstin, C. E., who considers it a very 
practicable route for a railway. There is, indeed, none other 
which can be compared with this for connecting the capital of 
Syria and the grain-produciug region of the Ilauran with Haifa 
or Acre, which is the present port of eitjiort. The greater part 
of the plain of Hnleh is at the disposal of the Government, and 
the remaiuder could be obtained at a price far below its real 
valne. Any railway company obtaining and reclaiming this 
tract would be in possession of a property, after the railway 
was made, which would go far toward covering the original 
cost of the line. 

Descending from Metulleh, we left the Ghriatian villi^ 
of Ahil about a mile to our right. This was Abel of Beth- 
maachah, where Sheba was overtaken by Joab (2 Sam. xk, 14, 
16), and the city was saved by the intervention of a wise 
woman, who pacified the besieger by throwing the head of his 
enemy to him over the wall. The inhabitants of the city in 
those days were so celebrated for their wisdom that the say- 
ing, "Thou shalt surely ask counsel at Abel," had passed into 
a proverb. It is doubtless identical with the Abel-maim, or 
" the meadow on the waters," mentioned in 2 Chron. xvi, 4, 
as having suffered from the raids of the Syrian and Assyrian 
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kingB, and was a place of gtich importance that it was styled 
" a city and a mother in Israel," 

We now made for the bridge of El Ghaj'ar, which crosaea 
the Ha^bany, the northern tribatary, and by some considered 
the chief source of the Jordan. My friend knew the cotintry 
£0 well that, although we had no guide, we ventured on short 
cuts, and soon found ourselves in a Bedouin encampment, 
which wo came upon unexpectedly, aa it was concealed in a 
hollow. The country here was somewhat rough and unoulti- 
rated, and is used by the Arabs as grazing-ground for their 
sheep and camels. Buffalo are also largely used in tlie plain 
of the liuleh for agricultural purposes. We found these Arabs, 
who are of the Ghawarini tribe, perfectly good-natured and 
peaceable, though they bear a somewhat doubtful reputation ; 
and in the ca«e of Mr. M'Gregor, of Bob Roy celebrity, and 
more recently of an American lady and gentleman, whom they 
plundered in this immediate vicinity, they seem to have been 
unable to resist their lawless propenfiities. Crossing the Has- 
buny Jordan by the picturesque old bridge, we found ourselves 
in the territory of Dan, and in less than an hour after reached 
the Tel el Kadi, or mound which was the site of the ancient 
city of Pan. We rested under the shade of the magnificent 
tree which overhangs this source of the Jordan, and took a 
plunge aud a swim in the fountain as it wells out of the earth 
with the volume of a full-grown stream. It was an interesting 
locality, as no doubt whatever hangs over its identity, and 
there is scarcely another spot in Palestine of equal antiquity 
of whicli the same can be said, for it dates far beyond the 
arrival of the children of Dan, with the idolatrous worship and 
somewhat irregular priesthood which they established here. 
Wo are informed that they called the name of the city Dan, 
after the name of Dan, their father, who was bom unto Israel. 
" Howbeit, the name of the city was Laish at the first " : but 
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we find that, according to the Biblical chronology, it was called 
Dan fi« handred years before this eyent j (or we are told that 
when Abram heard of the capture of Lot, " he armed hia 
trained aerrants, born in hia own house, three hundred and 
eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan." Moses, too, from the 
top of Mount Pig^h, was shown " all the land of Gilead unto 
Dan," fifty yeara prior to the capture of Laish by the Danites, 
and the consequent change of name. 

The explanation of this apparent contradiction is probably 
to be found in the hypothetiis that the Pentateuch vaa revised 
and partially rewritten after the establishment of the children 
of Israel in the Holy Land. 

We were now on the beaten track of the tourist and trav- 
eler from Jernaalcm to Damascus, and put up for the night at 
Bonias, a spot full of historical association, but which has 
been too often and elaborately described to need any ample 
notice here. The ancient Cfflsarea Philippi, it is supposed to 
have been the most northern point visited by Christ, and one 
in which he found himself surrounded by the temples and 
shrines of an idolatrous worship moat repulsive in its character ; 
for here were celebrated the rites sacred to the god Pan, from 
which the city took ita name ; and, to judge by the exten- 
sive remains which still exist, and the records of its greatness 
and beauty, it must have been one of the most gorgeous cen- 
ters of mythological superstition. The village, which seems 
almost buried among the ruins that surround it, is a poor, 
squalid-looking place, built partially with the huge carved 
blocks of stone which once adorned the walls ot temples or 
palaces, while fragments of columns or their capitals are abun- 
dantly strewn around. We were kindly received by the old 
Sheik Ismail ; but, unfortunately, hia hospitality was not lim- 
ited to ourse!vo3. First arrived a handsome Druse sheik, ap- 
parently a great friend of our host's, for they embraced with 
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great demonstrations of affection, and kissed each other on 
both cheeks. Tlien came a soldier, or ratlier a subordinate 
officer, who had been at Plevna, and who showed ua with pride 
two bullet-holes in his leg. Then arrived three viaitora of dis- 
tinction from a distant village ; and when night came we fonnd, 
to our dismay, that they were all beginning to say their prayers 
and make their beds on the opposite side of the room we had 
fondly hoped had been placed csclusively at onr disposal. 
Their idea of going to bed consisted simply of stretching them- 
aelvea on the floor, throwing off their outside garment, and 
getting under a quilt ; and they watched with some interest ■ 
nur more elaborate arrangements. Aa for sleep, it proved out 
of the question : each one of the five either snored, or moaned, 
or puffed, or talked in his sleep ; and these noises, diversified 
with the incessant barking of dogs and a slight sprinkling of 
fleas, kept me awake, and indeed to some extent occupied, 
until the first streak of dawn warranted mo in waking my 
companion and rousing the houaehold generally. An early 
start was the more necessary, for we were now about to dive 
into tbe wilderness beyond Jordan, and our information as to 
the number of hours it would take us to reach our night-quar- 
ters was somewhat vague. 
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As far as Banios we had required no guide. Captain 
Phibbs was so intimately acquainted with the country, that 
we had not only found onr way here without difBculty, hut had 
even made the rash esperiraent of a eliort cut euccessfully. 
Now, howGTer, we were getting into country rarely visited 
by any traveler, in regard to which there were tlie usual 
exaggerated storiea of marauding Bedouins, of the necessity 
of an escort, and ho forth. Fortunately, we had no dragoman 
to invent impossible dangers for the purpose of sharing the 
blackmail afterward with the Arab chief who is put up to 
demanding it — nor had we a long caravan of mules laden 
with tcnta and baggage to tempt the needy nomad ; but we 
jogged humbly and unostentatiously behind a guide we picked 
up at Banian, who said he know the way to Kuneitereh, fol- 
lowed by Hanna, our trusty cook, mounted on a bright little 
Arab, and the two muleteers riding their lightly loaded ani< 
mala. 

IVe passed out of Banias by its southern gate — a massive 
and very handsome structure, on which is an Arabic inscrip- 
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tion, thongli the walk are in fact very ancient — and crossed 
the brook of the Wady Za'areh by a etone bridge, which is also 
partly ancient, and in the walls of which were several granite 
columns, and followed a path a little to the east of sonth, 
which gradually began to ascend the range which forms the 
eastern side of the Jordan valley. We here left the territory 
of Dan and entered tliat of the half-tribe of Manasseh. After 
a gradual ascent of an hour, we reached the Ansariyeh village 
of Ain Fit, As this was tlie only opportunity we should have of 
seeing any of the members of this remarkable sect, who, for the 
moat part, inhabit the little-known mountains between Tripoli 
and Antioch, wo determined to make a short halt here, and 
try to make acquaintance with some of the inhabitants. The 
village was so uuntterably eqnatid that it was difficult to 
determine by any externa! indication which was the abode of 
the sheik or leading man. The streets wero narrow lanea 
winding between low mud walls that inclosed small courtyards 
containing hovels wliich were generally devoid of any apertures 
but a low door and a hole in the roof for the smoko to escape. 
The women were, as usnal, collected round the spring, and 
carrying water-jars; the men were squatting in groups on 
their heels, where the lanes were wide enough to admit of 
their doing so, gossiping and staring vacantly at our caval- 
cade. They showed no indication to he hospitable, and, when 
we pulled up and dismounted, looked rather disgusted than 
otherwise. We forced our way, however, unabashed, into the 
courtyard that contained the two or three miserable huts 
which, we were informed, belonged to the sheik, and fast- 
ening our horses — leaving them carefully watched, for the 
Ansariyeh are notorious pilferers — wo almost forced the sheik 
to appear and receive us, and invite us into his house. It 
consisted of a single windowless room, in which there was a 
BmaU charcoal fire and two threadbare carpets. In common 
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decency, the Bheik was obliged to offer ua coffee ; bnt, as ho 
seemed rarely to indulge in that luxury, it hud to be first 
roasted, then pounded, and then made. This was a long 
operation, and gave us the time we wanted to talk to him. 
As the Ansariyeh are prohibited by their religion from smok- 
ing, we could not return his civility by offering him tobacco. 
Two or three men of the village now came in, but suspicion 
and moroseness were the order of the day ; and it was not to 
be wondered at, considering the extreme contempt in which 
the Ansariyeh are held both by Mohammedan and Christian, 
and the open manner in which the popular aversion is ex- 
pressed. When we told our guide we wanted to stop in the 
village, ho said, "What is the use of stopping among pigs, 
who don't fast, and don't pray, and have got no god ?" Per- 
haps, also, the reticence of our host may have been caused by 
the presence of a Bedouin and a Druse, who happened to be 
in the village when wo arrived, and whose curiosity tempted 
them to follow ua into the hut. Under these circumstances 
the sheik, when he did speak, seemed more inclined to ask 
than to answer questions. The first inquiry ho made was 
whether wo had brought our harems with ns. This might 
possibly have been with a view to trade, for the Ansariyeh 
have no idea of a woman except as a marketable animal with- 
out a soul, and their marriages are all distinct sales for money 
down, and not indirect ones, as they so often are with ua. 
However, ho said nothing to our reply in the negative, but 
seemed for some time lost in thouglit at the anomaly of men 
wandering about alone without women, so that it is impossible 
to Bay what train of ideas prompted the question. Then he 
asked ns if English soldiers were not on their way to Damos- 
cos. Ho said he had been told that they were expected to 
arrive there in a few days. We assured him that there was no 
tmth in the statement ; but it was evidently one which others 
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had heard aa well aa the sheik, and several questions were put 
as to the probability of a British occupation of the country. 
The Druse seemed particularly interested, and the others 
remarked of him, that they considered him an Englishman. 
"Druses and English are the same as one," they said — an 
obserratioQ which the Druse evidently regarded as a compli- 
ment, and seemed by his manner to wish to make it apparent 
that his relations to ua were different from those of the others ; 
in fact, we felt rather patronized by him than otherwise. 
The sheik told ns that there were two other Ansariyeh villages 
in the immediate neighborhood, and tliat the total population 
of the three amounted to about one thousand aoula ; that they 
had been settled in this part of the country for about eight 
hundred years, and did not keep up much jntercouxse with 
their coreligionists in the north of Syria. The presence of 
tlie others made it very difficult to do more than talk generali- 
ties; but under no circumstances would it have been possible 
to extract any information in regard to his religious belief, or 
even the social habits of the people. They are, if possible, 
'more secret than the Dmsoa in their mysticism, and to some 
extent profess Mohammedanism as a matter of convenience 
and a cloak to conceal their real cuUe. 

Some say that the Ansariyeh spring from the Carmathians, 
a mystic sect, who, after the death, in 323 of the Ilegira, of 
Abou Tahir, their last great chief, rapidly broke up, and soon 
ceased as a kingdom, the most fanatic of his followers taking 
refuge in the mountains now named after them ; others, that 
they are a remnant of some of the old Canaanitish races that 
fled before Israel in the days of Joshua. They themselves 
advance, in proof of this origin, the fact that the name of 
Canaan is still so common among them, and that they have 
their traditions concerning Samaria, narrating that the Samari- 
tans hud found a refuge among them. The name of a Jew is 
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exceeding hateful to them ; while, uotwithatanding the fact 
that ChriBtianity so boou found a footing in Antioeh, it seems 
neTer to have penetrated into the Anaarijeh mountains close 
bj. There can bo little donbt, from the difference of type 
that exists among thom, that they are now of mixed race : 
they themselves have a tradition of an Eastern infusion, and I 
ioiagined that in the women's countenancoa especially I saw 
iodicatiouB of Tartar blood. This was very slight, and their 
features were for tlie most part regular and Grecian, clearly 
distinguishable from the natives of the country. Some, how- 
ever, in their northern mountains, are said to have negro fea- 
tures, and crisp, ctirly hair ; but I did not sec any specimens 
of those. 

The Ansariyeh, according to Gregory, sumamed Bar Ho- 
bneus, and called in Arabic Abulfaradj, take their name from 
an old man who appeared in the year of the Hegira 370 (a. d. 
891), in tlie region of Akab (which Assemani, in his "Bibli- 
otheca Orientalia," oonsidcrs identical with Kufa), in a village 
which the inhabitants call Nazaria. This old man, called Nu- 
sair, probably after the village, appears to have been the son of 
a slave of Ali, the son of Abou Talob. His son, Abou Shuaib, 
was the first great apostle, and was a pupil of Hassan il As- 
kere, the father of the last Imaum, and the chief authority of 
the sect. Nusair himself declared he had seen Clirist in a 
vision, and the formula in which he announces it runs aa fol- 
lows : " "I, Buch an one, commonly believed to be the son of 
Othman of the town of Nazaria, saw Christ, who ia Jesus, who 
is also the Word, and the Director, and Ahmed the son of 
Mohammed, the son of Uemaphia, of the sons of Ali, the 

e also is the angel Gabriel ; and he said to me : ' Thou art 
the Header, thou art the Truth, Thou art the Camel that 
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retainest anger against the ioGdels. Thoa art the Heifer beai^ 

ing the yoko of the believers. Thou art the Spirit. Thon 
art John, t!io eon of Zacharias. Preach, therefore, to men 
that they knee! four times in their pmyers — twice before sun- 
rise, twice after sunaet — toward Jerusalem, saying each time 
these three rersea : God ia subHrne above all — God is high 
above all — God is the greatest of all. On the second and 
sixth festival let no man do any work ; let them fast two days 
every year ; let them abstain from Mohammedan ablution ; let 
them not drink strong drink, biit of wine as much as they 
please ; let them not cat of the flesh of wild beasts.' Nazar 
then went to Palestine, where he infected the simple and rus- 
tic people with his absurd doctrines. Then departing, he bid 
himself; nor ia hia place known to this day." According to 
William of Tyre, he was imprisoned for spreading these doc- 
trines ; escaped, and attributed his escape to miraculous 
agency ; chose twelve dlsciploa, abolished circumcision and the 
observance of the Ramadan, and Anally founded the mj'stical 
sect now called after him. Assemani gives the following ac- 
count of this miraculous escape : The Governor of Kufa, hear- 
ing of his doctrines, "commanded to apprehend him, and 
having east him into a dungeon in hia own house, swore that 
on the following morning he would have him crucified. On 
the same night the governor, going to bed half intoxicated 
with wine, placed the key of the dungeon under his pillow ; a 
maid of the household, peroeiving this, when he was fast asleep 
withdrew the key, and pitying this old man given to fasting 
and prayer, opened the dungeon, set him at liberty, and then 
restored the key to its former place. The governor, going in 
the morning to the dungeon, and opening it with the eame 
key, and finding no poraon, imagined the culprit to have been 
miracnionsly removed ; and as the maid, through fear, kept 
silence as to what she had done, the report apread abroad that 
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the old man had escaped from prison while the doors were 
shot. A short time after, having found two of hie disciples in 
a distant coontrj, he contnTcd to persuade them that he had 
been delivered by angels from the prison and conveyed to a 
desert place." I am indebted to Captain Phibba, who liod 
traveled over the northern part of Syria, and gained much in- 
formation about the Ansariyeh, for the following particulars, 
none of which seem to have come to the knowledge of Mr. 
Walpole, who, in his book on "The Ansariyeh," published in 
18S1, gives us absolutely no information in regard to their pe- 
coliar manners and customs, and the mysteries of their faith, 
though he seems to have spent some time among them, and 
profeaseB to have penetrated all the secrets of their religion. 
Captain Phibbe was kind enough to place at my disposal his 
translation of an Arabic pamphlet by a native author, who 
apparently had exceptional means of becoming acquainted 
with the Ansariyeh belief. From this it would appear that 
the Ansariyeh are divided into four tribes : the Kelaziat, who 
■worship the moon ; the Shemaliat, or Northerns, who worship 
the host of heaven ; the Ribyiat, who worship the air (evi- 
dently from a word meaning to know secret things or hidden 
i) ; and the Mouwachesat, who worship the dawn. 
They all believe in the divinity of Ali, the son of Abou Taleb, 
and to him ascribe all the attributes of the Godhead. They 
also accept the doctrine of metempsychosis. Their religion 
further consists in a knowledge of the mystery of A. M. S., 
the initial letters for Ali-JIohamraed-Suleiman (the Persian), 
the same who is honored by the Druses. Tlicse three are fur- 
ther called '"the ileaning," ''the Name," and "the Door"; 
i. e., Ali, All in All (the Meaning), was manifested in Moham- 
med (the Name), and made known by Suleiman {the Door). 
According to the tribe who worship the dawn, the sun is Ali ; 
according to the Kelaziat, he is the moon. All the incama> 
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tions who havo appeared on earth at various times have \ 
different manifestations of the mystic Trinity. 

Previously, the Ansai'iyeh lived in the Milky Way in the 
heavens, but, failing in their adoration to Ali, were cast down 
to the earth. All their energies are now turned to getting back 
again there, and their ideas of the future life seem to have maoh 
in common with modern spiritnalistB. In fact, it would seem 
that the initiated are somewhat given to mediumship. Among 
them, as among the Druses, there are two classes — the initiated 
and the uninitiated. A service, in which wine is drank and 
also poured on the ground, takes place on the initiation of a 
new member. Unlike the Druses, however, where women are 
constantly allowed to take the highest grade, women amongthe 
Ansariyeii are never admitted to religious meetings, though 
certain ceremonies, in which they must of necessity bear a very 
important part, take place. These are symbolical of the origin 
of man and tlie productive powers of nature, which are highly 
honored and considered sacred among them. In this they 
have much that was common to the Gnostics of the early 
Church, and, indeed, we are carried back by it to the ear- 
liest worship of which we have any record in this country — 
that of Baal and Ashtaroth. Their religions meetings take 
place in secret, at sacred tombs called Mazars, and are 
shrouded in mystery — falsehood and deception toward the 
outer world being inculcated and practiced, so that, if eir- 
cumstancea require it, any other religion may for the time 
being be outwardly professed by them. Should any of their 
number divulge their mysteries, it is certain that he would be 
assassinated ; and from this fact probably arises the name, 
which has been popularly but erroneously bestowed upon 
them, of Assassins, which more properly belongs to the Is- 
mailians, or Hashishins, to whom, however, they are closely 
allied. That they are, in fact, an offshoot from the Druse 
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eect may be gathered from the following citation from the 
Drnse catfchism : 

"How have the Anaariyeh separated themaelvea from the 
Unitariani [Drusos], and abandoned the Unitarian religion ? 

" They have separated themselves in following the teaching 
of NuBair, who said he was the servant of our Lord, the prince 
of true believers, who denied the divinity of one Lord Hakim, 
and made profession of believing in the divinity of All, son of 
Aboa Taleb." 

The Ansariyeh celebrate the Christian rite of sacrament, as 
will appear from the following quotation from their catechism: 

"Q. What is the great mj'stery of God ? 

"A. The flesh and the blooJ, of which Jesus has said. This 
is my flesh and my blood ; eat and drink thereof, for it is eter- 
nftllifa 

"Q. What is the mystery of the faith of the Unitarians ? 
What is the secret of secrets, and chief article of the true be- 
lieTers ? 

'M. It is the veiling of onr Lord in light that is in the eye 
of theSnn, and his manifestation in his servant, Abd inNoor."" 

The sheiks among the Anaariyeh are equal in number al- 
most to the Fellaheen, or peasants, and play somewhat the same 
r6U OB the Ukkula among the Druses. They instruct the people 
in their religion, and preserve them from barm by providing 
amulets and charms on which a verao of the Koran is written : 

* EiDce tbc iboTc was in in^ 1 have bsd an opporlunltj at coDsultlnj: tlie 
tery interesUng and elnborale Mcoiint Riren of tlic Aaeariych aad their relinio" 
by tbe Ute Rev. Mr. Lyde, who resided for some time amoaf; (licm In their nortti- 
era mountains ("The Asian Mjclup)-," by the Rer. Samuel LjJe). Thia a the 
beet, and indeed onlj, aDa1v<iis of their teneta, whieb, lo far as I am iwtirc, bHu 
ever been girca to tlie public, and in the main conflrme ihc information furnished 

bj Caplun Pbibba. The close connection which eilsta between the Anaari- 
yeh and Dru°e religions ia made very CTidcnt, and there can be no doubt that the 
eMteric chliveter of both conceals a far higher theolojjieal ajdlcin than is appar- 
tlie uniuitialed inquirer. 
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"There is no power and strength but in God the most High, 
the Almighty. Ali, the all-powerful One I " They are sup- 
posed to havD tlio power of curing diaeasea and madnesg, and 
are supported by lands Bct apart in a manner similar to the 
Wakouf lauds among the orthodox Moslems. Woe to any un- 
fortunate peasant who does not bestow due honor upon them, 
or who fihonld consult a physician without previously obtaining 
their permisston : should he even speak a word against them, 
his life would be in danger. The sheiks are distinguished by 
a wliite turban worn round their tarboosh, and called a shaaha. 

The second class is called the Mukkadameen. To them be- 
long the rest of the land that is not set apart as Wakouf, and 
they exercise tlie chief authority — forests, lands, and houses all 
being under their control. They take all the produce, the 
peasant being barely allowed enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. They are invariably the perpetrators of all murders 
and highway robberies, or else share a part of the plunder ; and 
in the event of the Government following up a thief or mur- 
derer, they afford him pi-otention, and facililate his escape if 
necessary. The Mukkadameen wear a tarboosh with a long, 
broad, and heavy tassel, a wide waist-belt of silk, and are never 
without arms of some sort. 

Tlie third class are the Fellaheen. They are no better than 
the slaves of the sheiks and Mukkadameen, all the fruit of 
their labors being taken from them, so that in many instances 
they are barely clothed, and subsist on roots and wild herbs — at 
best, their heads are covered with a felt skull-cap, and their 
bodies with a long cotton shirt as their only garment, with a 
belt round the waist, of wool, hair, or leather. This, too, is 
the only dress of the peasant women, though among those we 
saw at Ain Fit some were clothed in long dresses of bright colors, 
and seemed tolerably well off. Their position socially, however, 
is degraded in the extreme, and it is said there is no race in the 
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world by whom the women are worse treated than by the An- 
sariyeh. 

On the birth of a female child, it ia put aside in a. corner 
of the honse tn a wicker-basket, and covered with a torn cloth, 
and there left unclothed, without nourishment, exposed, it 
may be, to the cold wind. Those who survive this treatment 
are naturally of a strong constitution, and capable of supjiort- 
ing the fatigue and privation they have to undergo for the rest 
of their Uvea. At an early ago they are sent to carry water 
from the fountain, and take the goats out to pasture, or bring 
in a load of firewood. Curses and blows are all that n girl 
receives from her father and brothora ; and this treatment 
continues till she is sought for as a wife, when she is sold for 
a sum varying from five to fifty pounds. No religious service 
takes place at marriage. The purchase-money having been 
paid, the bride is bronght to the bridegroom's house by her 
family and friends. He with his friends await her approach, 
and, raonnting the roof of the house as the bride enters the 
doorway, he strikes her two blows, one on the right side 
and the other on the left, as a foretaste of what she is to ex- 
pect if disobedient, and as a proof of her being under his snb> 
jection. 

If the marriage takes place among the peasants, a tenth of 
the money paid by the bridegroom goes to the chief, or Mukka- 
dam, of the district ; even should the marriage take place at a 
distance, the money has stilt to be paid to the Mukkadam of the 
district where the bride was bom. No woman can inherit any- 
thing in the way of land, money, or goods on the death of her 
hasband or any relative. She is looked upon merely as a means 
of production, and for service in the house. It is not lawful 
to instruct her in religion, excepting in one short prayer, the 
words of whieh convey no meaning ; for the Ansariyeh say that 
woman is of the seed of Satan the accursed, the enemy of God, 
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and to reveal to her the eecret of their faith would be the same 
a& to reveal it to Satan ; and any man among thetn who at- 
tempts to instruct a woman ia considered an arch-enemy and 
opponent of the Almighty. 

Burial takes place immediately on decease, at timea even 
before the body has ceased to breatho. Bread is then broken 
and eaten over the new-mado grave ; and seven days afterward 
the nearest relation of the deceased has to provide a feast for 
all comers. If too poor, liis relatives and neighbors assist with 
provisions, and much firing of guns and beating of drums goes 
on. Aa the soul is supposed to leave the body by the mouth, 
that is kept open with great core ; and, in case of criminals in 
the hands of the authorities sentenced to be hung, their friends 
have been known to beg as a, great favor that they might be 
impaled instead. 

In the event of lawsuits, they never appeal to the Govern- 
ment, hut invariably settle them among themselves — an appeal 
to the Mukkadam, or chief, being final ; but, that being costly, 
they prefer calling in arbitrators among themselves. 

The Ansariyeh are lazy and talkative, escepting about mat- 
ters concerning their faith, indiscretion in regard to which 
they visit with severe punishment — aa in the case of Soloman 
the Adanite, author of the work on their religion, after he be- 
came a Protestant, who, having imprudently ventured to re- 
turn to the neighborhood of his own town, Adana, speedily 
came to an untimely end. 

Every sort of subterfuge is resorted to by the Ansariyeh to 
avoid the conscription, in which they in a great measure suc- 
ceed, through bribes given to the returning officer. 

In their own mountains, the different tribes and villages 
are constantly fighting among themselves ; and these quarrels 
involve a great destruction of crops and other property, thus 
increasing the general misery and poverty which characterize 
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tlie race. Their total number is calimated at two hundred 
tboasand souls. 

It is worthy of notice that, in the year A. D, 1128, the 
CEutle and town of Baiiias and the Burroundtng country fell 
into the hands of the kindred sect of Ismailians, or Aasaasins, 
&a the AnRariyeh are often also called, and became the center 
of their power in Syria, until they transferred it, tweWe years 
later, to Massiat. At this time they entered into an alliance 
with the Crusaders, under Rainier do Brus, for the capture of 
Damascus, during which Ismail, the Grand Prior of the Assas- 
sins, handed the castle of Banias over to the Christian knight, 
retaking it three years later, however, when Rainier de Bma 
with his soldiery lay before Joppa with the King of Jerusa- 
lem. What amount of fusion existed at that date between the 
Ismailians and the Ansariyeh it is difficult to determine, but 
it is a singular circumstance that, according to the tradition 
which we received from the sheik of Ain Fit, they had occu- 
pied these villages eight liondred years ; and it is not, there- 
fore, imposathlo that they were the remnant of the Assassins 
with whom Rainier de Brus made the unholy compact which 
resulted in such dire disaster to the Crusaders on the occasion 
of their attempt to capture Damascus. 

One of the other Ansariyeh villages was quite close to Ain 
Fit, perched just above it, and both were surrounded by fairly 
cultivated Gelds and gardens. As we ascended above them, we 
found ouraolvea among scrub oak, and looked back over the 
plain of the Huleh, with the village of Banias at our feet, and 
the majestic rnins of the huge old castle of Suheibeh crowning 
a conical hill. Originally, doubtless, a stronghold of the Phos- 
nicians, it became in turn a fortress of the Ismailians and the 
Crusaders, and is the most massive and complete ruin of the 
kind in SjTia. Above all towered snow-clad Ilermon. Beyond 
the Huleh, the mountains of Galilee closed the prospect, with 
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Jebel Jermak in the diBtance, The niina of the crusading 
ciistle of Hunin were visible on the opposing ridge, and awuy 
to the right the fortress of Belfort reared its lofty walls on tho 
clifl abore the Litany. In old days it was said that whoever 
held the castles of Banias, Uunin, Belfort, and Tibnin, was 
master of the whole country. From our present position Tib- 
nin was tiie only one not visible ; but it was easy to see how 
completely the fertile plains at our feet were at the mercy of 
the garrJEons of these formidable strongholds, and how diffi- 
cult they would bo of invasion by a foreign enemy. There 
were traces of an old Roman road which must have connected 
Bauiaa— or, as it was then called, Paneas — with the cities of 
the Jaulanitis, the district we were now entering ; and I ob- 
served several old cisterns of considerable size, some of the 
masonry of which was still intact. 

At last we reached the summit of tho ridge, where the 
woods of Valonia oak gave way to grassy plains ; and in the 
distance, not far to the right, we observed the principal en- 
campment of the Fudl Arabs — an important tribe, numbering 
two thousand 6ghtiug men, who make these their grazing- 
grounds, and are celebrated for their prowess in war. We 
were now at an elevation of about three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and on our right was a range of conical 
basaltic peaks averaging from five hundred to one thousand 
feet in height, running in a due north and south direction, 
and known as the Jebel Hesh. Some of these are wooded on 
their western slopes with prickly oak and terebinth, and others 
are high conical grassy mounds. Altogether, the country pre- 
sented an entirely different character from that to the west of 
the Jordan. At some distance on our loft were tho lower spurs 
of Hermon, which finally flatten out into this elevated grass 
plateau. With the exception of the Arab encampment, we saw 
DO people or habitations for about four hours after leaving the 
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Ansariyeh village ; then we came upon a number of camels 
grazing, with camel-clotlia to protect them from the cold, and 
looking altogether very dilTercnt animals from the miserable 
specimens we had seen at Nabatiyeh, the half-starved property 
of the Metawaly. The herdsman in charge of these told us 
that we were close to a settlement of Circassion emigrants ; 
and shortly after, we found ourselves in the midst of a scene 
of an altogether novel character. About three hundred Cir- 
caesiana were busily engaged in the first stage of building a vil- 
lage for themselves. They had chosen a site wlfich had evi- 
dently been that of a town at some former time, for large 
square blocks of stone were abundant. Those who had not 
succeeded in getting a roof over their heads were temporarily 
sheltered by roughly improvised tents, and all were hard at 
work making u new home for themselves. They were a frac- 
tion of a large importation from Bulgaria, now at Kuneiteroh, 
and most of them came from the neighborhood of Widdin. In 
fact, it is not improbable that many of them took some share 
in the "atrocities." They were quite amiable so fur as wo 
were concerned, but were too busy to bestow very mach atten- 
tion npon us, and their residence in Bulgaria had accustomed 
them to the sight of specimens of Western civilization, so that 
we were no novelty. The women and children were hoeing 
and weeding in the newly made gardens. The men were either 
hauling atone in creaking arabas drawn by bullocks — a sight 
which must have been altogether new to the neighboring 
Bedouins, who had never seen a wheeled vehicle in their lives — 
i building the walla of the houses. They were under the 
management of a chief, who was too bnsily engaged in a dis- 
cnsaion with an Arab to honor ua with much of his notice, so 
we sat under a half-huilt wall to discuss our luncheon, and 
look on at this interesting experiment in colonization. 

We rode for an hour more over the vast plain before we ar- 
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rived at Kuneitereh, and were passed on the way by a moBb 
picturesque Bedouin slieik, with poised lance, and kufeiheh 
Btreaming in the wind, as he urged his thoroughbred little 
Arab to his full speed. He was bound to our destination, and 
we pulled up shortly after him at the door of the massive stone 
building wliich formed the residence of the Caimakam ; for 
Kuneitereh, though a wretched collection of stone huts, is the 
chef lieu of a district, and derived additional importance from 
the Circassian immigration, of which it was the headquarters. 
It stands in the center of a grassy plain or steppe, on which 
no trees are risible, but which is sufficiently well watered to 
be capable of sustaining a large population. Burckhardt de- 
scribes Kuneitereh in his day as being surrounded by a strong 
wall, containing within its circuit a good khan and a fine 
mosque, with several short columns of gray granite. Within 
the last sixty years the wall, the khan, and the mosque have 
all disapiieared, and the place has been abandoned until a few 
months before our arrival, when three thousand Circassians ar- 
rived to people it. On the north side of the village are the 
remains of an ancient city — perhaps Canatha — but the ruins 
consist of little more than foundations. The Caimakam's 
house had been recently built, and contained all the Goycrn- 
ment offices, such aa they were. Tlie lower story was inhab- 
ited by horses and Circassians, who all camped together in one 
spacious sort of cellar. The upper was approached from with- 
out by a flight of stone steps, leading to a terrace, upon which 
opened the various rooms. These were dark and dirty, and 
innocent of any furniture excepting mats and quilts, with now 
and then a very untempting bed. The Caimakam was a small, 
sinister-looking Turk, rather of the old school ; but he received 
us with great cordiality, and insisted upon our taking the seats 
of honor by his side, while he presided over the Medjlias, which 
was sitting at the time. The occasion was a most interesting 
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one, and I was glad of the opportanitj of seeing the adminis- 
trative Bystem in operation under such peculiar circumstanees. 
Occnpying, by virtae of his rank, the highest place, was the 
celebrated chief Uaesan Faonr, Emir of the Fudl, a very hand- 
8ome man of between fifty and sixty years of age, with a Jew- 
ish type of o-ountenance, and great dignity of manner. Next 
to him came the Sheik Mousa, the chief of a tribe of Turco- 
man Arabs, who have found their way, at some former period, 
from their Eastern home, probably in the neighborhood of the 
Ca^ian, to the eastern bank of the Jordan. I was sorry I 
had no opportunity of finding out from the sheik something 
of the history of his tribe. He was a man with a very intel- 
ligent expression of countenance, and delicate and pleasing 
features, and rules over a thousand fighting men. Though he 
spoke Arabic, the tribe retains its own dialect of Turkish. 
Then came in^ with no small swagger, the Arab who had gal- 
loped past UB half an hour before, and who turned out to 
be no less a person tlian Sheik Awad ol Ahmed, the sheik of 
the Nairn, the most celebrated among all the Arabs of this re- 
gion for his valor in the field, and who nilea over four thou- 
eand fighting men. There were two or three other Arab chiefs 
of minor importance, and opposite to them, on our other side, 
sat a group of Dnises with their sheik, who came from the vil- 
of Mejdel OS Shems to protest to the local Medjlissaguinst 
a requisition of charcoal which had been levied upon the Druse 
population of Mejdel es Shems by the governor, or Mutessarif, 
of the province, resident at Sheik Sa'ad. There seemed to be 
a good deal of sympathy manifestod with the Druses, but po- 
liteness did not warrant our staying to the end of the discus- 
sion, BO I don't know how it terminat«d ; but the fact that 
three or four Arab chiefs should leave their tents to come and 
take part in a council presided over by a Turkish official, to 
entertain a grievance of Druse peasantry against the governor 
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of tbe province, was aignificant in many ways. It is a distmct 
indication of a sedentary tendency on the part of the Arabs, 
and of their recognitiou of tbe advantages of a settled ByBt«m 
of government. It is evident that, when tlie chiefs of the 
tribes become members of the local councils for administering 
tbe conntry, they are to a great extent pledged to good behav- 
ior, while it muat add very considerably to tbeir sense of per- 
sonal importance to exercise functions which invest them with 
the character of referees or Brbitrators in matters of dispute 
between the governor of a prorinoe and tbe Druses. They re- 
garded ns with an interest which we fully returned, and made 
sundry little complimentary speecboa during pauses in the dis- 
cussion. Then, under the guidance of the Caimakam's secre- 
tary, wo went oft to inspect our sleeping accommodation, 
which turned out to bo none other than tlie bedroom of that 
functionary himself, wliich be vacated for us. 

The day was yet young, so we went out to investigate the 
village and its Circassian occupants, for there was no native 
population apart from these. We paid a visit to Ismail Agha, 
their head man, and found him a most pleasing and intelligent 
person. When ho found that I had not only been in Circassia, 
but actually knew his native ^-alley, he became quite demon- 
strative in his expressions of good-will, and I only regretted 
that my Turkish was ao limited that the interchange of ideas 
was attended with difficulty. He had been six years a prisoner 
with tbe Russians, and spoke Russian fluently. Ho also epoke 
Turkish, Circassian of course, and a little Arabic. lie de- 
lighted to talk of his native mountains, but spoke sadly of his 
expatriation and the fate nf his countrymen, allowed no rest, 
but ejected in a wbolosale manner, first from Russia to Euro- 
pean Turkey, and now from Bulgaria to Syria. The Circas- 
sians have such an evil reputation that to undertake their 
defense, even with tbe Turks, is an ungrateful task ; but I 
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know few nxies who poesees such noble qualities, thongti they 
have been subjected to experiences which have tried them be- 
yond their power of endarance. It is probable, if a few High- 
land clans had been dotted about the southeru counties of 
England a hundred and fifty years ago, and told to provide for 
themselves, that their former habits of life, combined with the 
absence of any eufBcient means of aubeiatence provided for 
them by Government, would have reaulted in their taking 
what did not belong to them. 

The chronic condition of warfare in which the CircassiaQs 
had always lived, eogiiged in a life-long straggle for indepen- 
dence agtunst an overjiowering enemy, developed in them aau- 
gninarj instincts, to which, in fact, they owe their EnccesBful 
resietance daring so many years ; while the methods by which 
the Russians conducted the war were precisely those which 
they were themselves nccused of using in Bulgaria. The se- 
verity of the order of the Russian general commanding in Cir- 
esssia, immediately prior to the Crimean War, is matter of 
history ; and the people could not therefore know the extent 
to which they were outraging civilized instincts by following 
the example of their Christian enemies. There can be no 
doubt that the exasperation following their conquest and expa- 
triation, their extreme poverty and distress, and tlie close con- 
tact into which they were brought in Bulgaria with people of 
the same race and religion as their hated and traditional foea, 
proved a combination of influeneea more powerful than a high- 
spirited and almost totally uncivilized people could resist ; but 
they arc capable of the strongest personal attachments, and of 
the most generous and chivalrous instincts. If their ideas as 
to the value of life and the sncrednesa of projierty differ in 
degree from those of Europe, it is not because by nature tliey 
are greater murderers and plunderers than other people, 
but because they have lived under circnmatances which made 
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murder and robbery the necessary conditions to their exist- 
ence. 

Ismael Aglia said tliere were altogether about three thon- 
saud Circassians in Euneitereh and its vicinity, who, although 
they had only been there a few months, wore already establish- 
ing themselves in comparative comfort. They were grouped 
in seven villages, all of which they had themselves built, and 
had brought enough property with them to purchase a few 
cattle, BO that they were not in ahaolute want, though some of 
them were very poor. The Government was still supplying, 
scantily, the necessities of those who needed it ; but it is evi- 
dent that a government whose resources are not sufficient to 
buy food for its own army can not do much to feed scorea of 
thousands of Circassian and Moslem refugees from all parts of 
European Turkey. The chief expressed himself tolerably well 
satisfied with his new location. In the first place, there were 
no neighbors, and there was therefore no temptation to plun- 
der. In the whole district of Jaulan, which, it is said, once 
contained three hundred villages, only ten now remain, and 
these afforded no great stimulus to predatory propensities ; 
the others had all been abandoned in consequence of Arab 
raids. The presence of the Circassians did not, therefore, 
inspire the inhabitants, accustomed to live in terror of the 
Arabs, with any additional feeling of insecurity, but rather the 
contrary. The Circassians, being a sedentary people, and 
having property to protect, might be expected to make com- 
mon cause with tliem against the Arabs. These latter were, 
however, being rapidly rednced to order ; and, indeed, the 
tribes most feared were not those inhabiting the Jsnlan, but 
those which made incursions into this rich pastoral country 
from the eastern deserts. Aa it is, this region could sus- 
tain ten times its present population ; and in ancient days, 
when it contained, according to Porter, one hundred and 
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twenty-aeven cities, the aitea of many of which still remain, 
the population mast have been comparatively dense. There 
Bbonld be no reason, therefore, why, if the Circaissiana are left 
nndiBturbed, they should not prosper. Unfortunately, they 
are so much more accustomed to fight than to work, that some 
time will probably elapse before they acquire habits of indus- 
try ; while they still, to a certain est«nt, regard their daugh- 
ters as a legitimate source of revenue, Neither parents nor 
children have any objection to marriage or servitude under 
these conditions ; and there can be no doubt that the fact that 
they are always able to dispose of their children to wealthy 
Turks, has provided them with a means of averting the pres- 
eure of famine by reducing their families, and obtaining money 
for those who were left. At the same time, it is a great ques- 
tion whether, considering tho difiBculties with which they 
have to contend, their natural improvidence and idleness, and 
the great disproportion of male to female children, in conse- 
quenoe of the sale of the latter, tlio race is likely to exist much 
longer as a distinct people. 

We wandered afterward through the village, consisting of 
about a hundred small stone huts ; and everywhere the Cir- 
cassians whom we met seemed kindly disposed, and ever ready 
to gossip. Even though their costume was generally more or 
less in rags, there is a chic about it which remained among tho 
tatters. Their bearing was as proud and independent a^ if the 
magazines tiicy carry on their breasts were still supplied with 
ammunition, as if their girdles were still garnished with the 
handsome daggers of old, now long since sold for bread, and 
the rifle with its hairy cover was still swinging at their backs. 
Their small feet, once cased in the neatest of red-leather buskins, 
were now often bare, and their head-gear improvised ; but none 
would ever condescend to wear the red fez. Yet, with all this, 
their swagger was undiminished. Their fair complexions, blue 
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eyes, and red beards seemed to establish a sort of kinship viUi 
our own race, and, in the manly and somewhat defiant expres- 
sion of their handsome faces, it was imjKi^ibte not to feel that 
there was something sympathetic. 

We had a discussion afterward with the Caimakam's secre- 
tary 03 to the relative prowess in war of Druses, Ciroassians, 
and Bedouins. He gave the palm decidedly to tlio Bedouins, 
and placed the Circassians lost. I should have thought 
that between Druaea and CircasBiauB it would be hard to 
choose, but that either race would prove more than a match 
for the same number of Bedouins. I um awaro that Cirea,s- 
sians do not, as a rule, distinguish themselves aa an irregular 
force attached to a regular army, and ray own personal observa- 
tions during a campaign with the Turkish army in the Cau- 
casus in 1855 were entirely to this effect ; but they are under 
no discipline, and are never supplied with rations. They natu- 
rally, under these circumstances, do not think of anything but 
plunder, and they trust to the army to do the fighting, in 
which, when their own homesteads are not in qnestion, they 
do not feel especially interested. But they have performed 
feats of valor in the guerrilla warfare of their own mountains 
which equal anything in the history of the Highlands of Scot- 
land or of the Alps. 



GHAPTEB III. 

JftuUn — Jcdur — The Lcjali— Its Impregmliililj and Strategical Importanea — 
We lose our Way— Aaceot ot Tel el Fnris— MagniSceut Vioir— Flk, the 
Ancient Aphck and Hippos — The Coming ot Anlichrfil, ixad End o( tht 
World, «ccordiQ|; lo the Konin — Tscil — The Mon»slery and Tomb of Job — 
The l*ad o( U«— The Worship of Bb«1 and Aaherah— The SIWb of Ashia- 
roth ind Asbtaroth Carniiin. 

Jaulan takes its name from the Golan of Scripture — its 
chief city in early days — in regard to which we are informed 
that "unto the children of Gershon, of the families of the Le- 
Tites, out of the other half-tribe of llaiiaaaeh, they gave Golan 
in Baahan with her suburbs, to be a city of refuge for the 
Blayer." The site of the city has never been Gatisfactorily iden- 
tified ; the district of which it was the center formed part of 
Perea, and belonged at the time of Clirist to the tetrarchy of 
Philip, the brother of Herod. The remaining cities of Janlan 
of which we have any record were Hippos. Gamala, Bethsaida, 
Seloucia, and Sogane. Of these, only Gamala and Bethsaida 
have been identified. The province extends southward aa far 
as the Yarmuk or Sheriat el Mandur, the ancient Hieromax, 
and was one of the old divisions of the land of Bashan, the 
other three being Trachonitia, Anranitis, and Batanea. 

Intervening between Janlan and the volcanic region of 
Trachonitis, and running southeastward from Knneitereh 
and the eastern slopes of Hcrmon, is the district of Jedur. It 
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takes itfi name from Jetar, the eon of Ishma^l, and was son 
quently known as Iturtea. Standing on Iho torruce of the 
Caimakam'B house, we looked over the plains upon which " the 
sons of Reuben, and the Gaditea, and half the tribe of Manaa- 
aeh, of valiant men, men able to bear buckler and sword, and 
to shoot with bow, and skillful in war, forty and four thousand 
seven hundred and threescore, made war with the Hagarites, 
with Jetur, and Nephish, and Nodab," and took as spoils fifty 
thousand camels, two hundred and fifty thousand sheep, two 
thousand aases, and one hundred thousand men — a booty which 
conveys some idea of the material wealth of' the country and its 
papulation in those days. 

The last conflict which took place on the borders of Itonea 
was one of a very different nature. About thirty miles distant 
from Kuneiteroh, and intervening between the plain of Iturcea 
and the mountains of Bashan or Jebe! Druae, lies that remark- 
able bed of black basalt called by tho Romans Trachonitis, 
which some believe to be the Argob of the Bible — though that 
18 by no means satisfactorily established — and nowadays known 
OS the Lejah. Elevated about twenty feot above tho plain, it 
is a labyrinth of clefts and crevasses in the rock, formed by vol- 
canic action ; and, owing to its impenetrable condition, it has 
become a place of refugo for outlaws and turbulent characters, 
who make it a sort of cave of Adullara. The Government of 
the Porto is unable to esercise any authority here, and its in- 
habitants know no law but their own. A large proportion of 
these are Druses, who use the place as a stronghold to resist 
the conscription or any exactions of the Turkish Government 
to which they object. It is, in fact, an impregnable natural 
fortress, about twenty miles in length by fifteen in breadth; 
and when Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt held this country in 1835, 
he determined to bring it into subjection. Its garrison con- 
eistod of eight hundred Druses. Tho Egyptian army sur- 
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rouDded tbo Lcjah, and occasionally succeeded in penetrating 
a abort way into it ; but, after a siege of eleyen months, during 
which Ibrahim Paalm lost twenty-five thousand men, be waa 
compelled to draw off liis troops and acknowledge liimeelf van- 
qutehed by the invincible eight hundred. Some years after- 
ward, Mehemet Kuprisli Pauha attempted to enforce the con- 
Bcription on the Dmaes of the Lejah with an army of thirteen 
thousand men, but waa resisted by between four and fiye hun- 
dred Druses at the southwest angle, and compelled to retire 
with a great loss of men and some cannon. Since our visit to 
this neighborhood, Midhat Pasha has become involved in a dis- 
pute with the Druses of the Lojah. against whom he sent a 
force of five thousand men. The matter was only arranged 
after a sharp fight in which three hundred men were killed and 
wounded, when a compromise was effected, through the medi- 
ation of the chief Druse chiefs of the Lebanon ; and I see that 
the Turkish Government have recently had the good fiense to 
select a Druso sheik to be appointed the local Caimakam, in- 
stead of, OS heretofore, a Turk, often ignorant of the language 
and of the peculiar conditions with which he had to deal. It 
would be a great improvement in the administration if promi- 
nent men of the locality were more often appointed local au- 
thorities, instead of corrupt and ignorant functionaries being 
aent from Constantinople. The importance of the Lejah as a 
strategical point, and of the Druses as its defenders in case of 
an invasion from the northeast, should not be overlooked. 

We now proposed to traverse the plains of Jaulan, for tho 
purpose of inspecting their pastoral resources and exploring a 
tract of which no very definite account exists. As a guide 
the Caimakam gave us a Kurdish taptieh, who was supposed 
to know the way to Sheik Sa'ad, which was our objective point. 

The Bun rose brilliantly on the morning of our start, but 
an ominous bank of clouds resting just above the horizon 
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warned us that its splendor was likely to be of short doratioB ; 
and we had scarcely got under way when a driving mist ewept 
down upon tis, and almost induced us to abandon onr journey 
for tho day. Our first glimpBo of the sun, however, gave ua 
confidence in its power ultimately to disperse the clouds, and 
we pressed on. To tho right the grassy conical hill of Tulul 
Snmam rose to a height of six hundred or seven hundred feet 
above the plain, and skirting its base we reached in about an 
hour an embryo Circassian village, the most southerly of the 
seven, A biting cold wind whistled down upon us from the 
snows of llermon, and there was a slight suspicion of hoar- 
frost on the ground. So far the path had been well worn and 
easy to find, but after leaving the Circassian village the fog 
thickened, and the path diminiBhed in size, until at last we 
lost it altogether, and wandered helplessly in the mist. Luck- 
ily the country was flat and open, so that there was nothing 
to prevent our going in any direction we liked, and we were 
enabled to make some use of our compass ; but it was a great 
disappointment to find ourselves traversing an entirely new 
country without being able to see anything of it beyond a 
radius of fifty yards. 

That we were often wading knee-deep in the most luxuri- 
ant herbage, that we frequently crossed clear little brooks bub- 
bling among the stones, that we sometimes were scrambling 
over what seemed ancient lava beds, that now and then we 
went down into grassy hollows from which we climbed out up 
steep stony sides — so much we knew ; but whether we were 
passing within a few yards of the ruins of some of the one 
hundred and twenty-seven cities that are strewn over the 
country, whether we were near largo Arab encampments, 
whether the country was all grass and stono, or whether there 
might bo wood to he seen in some directions, and how the hills 
looked which we knew were to our right — all these were mat- 
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^H tors which sorely tried oar tempers and i magi nations. Our 

^H Eardiah mptiek was absolutely obtuse when anything like in- 

^H formation was concerned, and our efforts to get anything out 

^H of him only tried our patience still more. 

^H At last we heard the barking of a dog and the bloating of 

^H sheep, and following the sound came ujion a Bedouin ahe]>- 

^B herd sitting on a rock, and looming through the mist like an 

Eastem idol. He was tending a flock of black-faced, fat-tailed 

sheep. We asked him to take us to the nearest tents, which 

we found were only a few yards off. These were only three 

or four in number ; most of the men were away, and the women 

were busy making semen. This is a preparation of milk, first 

I boiled, then hung, then churned in a sheep-skin by women, 
who suspend it to a stick, and then keep pulling it to and fro 
until it attains the consistency of clarified butt«r, when it is 
exported to all parts of Syria, to be used for cooking purples, 
instead of oil, fresh butter, or grease. There ia quite an ex- 
tensive business in semen l>etween the Bedouins and the settled 
popnlation of the west, and a largo trade is done with the 
Desert, chiefly by Jedeideh men. who go laden with coffee, 
powder, cloths, and other articles needed by the Arabs, and 
come back with semen. The Arabs of Jaulan and Jedur own 
extensive flocks of camels, cattle, and sheep, and the Kurds 
come here with large droves of horses, destined for Syria, 
Egypt, and the west generally. They remain on these graz- 
^^ ing-lands until the condition of their horses ia thoroughly 

^K restored after their journey, and then they either drive them 

^H on into Palestine or sell them to traders who come here to bny 
^H them. 

^H After some little parleying, wo persuaded an Arab to guide 

^H OS te Tel el Fane, the most southerly peak of the Jebcl Hesh 
^H range, which we intended to ascend if, by the time we reached 
^H it, the weather had cleared. He led ns with Arab instinct 
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through the mist till midday, when, to our intense relief, it 
cleared, and wo found ourselves at the foot of the hill. We 
had now no fui'ther need of his seryices, bo we dismissed him, 
lanched, and mounted our steeds for the ascent. Tel el Faria 
ia the crater of an extinct volcano, rising some seven or eight 
hundred feet above the plain, which is here about twenty- 
seven hundred feet above the sea, or about four hundred feet 
below its level at Kuneitereh. We were not long in pushing 
our steeds up the steep grassy slope, until, new the top, we 
found it more to our minds to dismount and lead them round 
the rim of the cr^r on the summit. lb was so narrow that, 
with a high wind blowing, we almost found a disposition to 
giddiness. At one point where it flattened out a little was a 
email Arab cemetery ; and we disturbed a jackal engaged on a 
skull, from which it would appear that it is still occasionally 
used. The view from this point comprised the whole ter- 
ritory once ruled over by Og, the King of Bashan, and was 
most interesting. In all directions the eye ranged over a 
vast expanse of we 11- watered plain and pasture-land, in 
places abundantly strewn with basaltic rocks, but still capa- 
ble of sustaining countless flocks and herds. At the base 
of the cone was one of the few villages still existing in 
Jniilan, surrounded by a very considerable tract of culti- 
mlod land. 

To the south the steppe stretched away till it was cleft by 

lh»» winding gorges of the Yarmuk, beyond which the country 

Ktwiio undulating and wooded, terminating in the lofty range 

wl tt»t> Jrbel Ajlun, or the mountains of Gilead. To the south- 

I wtvl cast extended the vast corn-growing plains of Hauran, 

I in their turn by the " bills of Bashan " and the Jebel 

I How the home of three fourths of the Druse race, on 

f Ikftl^M* lo tlio Bouth of which the Israelites found sixty cities 

Iwtiflod walls and gates. To the northeast, we looked 
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over the pasture-plains of Itnrea, with the aolitary conical hill 
of Tel el Kara rising from the midet of them, and forming a 
oOQspicnous landmark. In this direction the prospect was 
bounded by the low range of the Jebel el Mania, thirty miles 
beyond which lay the city of Damascus. "Walking round our 
crater, and looking north, we could now ece the character of 
the country we had traversed in the fog — a brilliantly green 
expanse dotted with patches of haaaltic rock, with Mount Her- 
mon in the far distance, and, more to the west, the Tolcanic 
range of El Hcsh, Btill shrouded in clouds, which also hung 
over the valley of the upper Jordan. 

But the most interesting view of all was to the aouthwest. 
In this direction the plain was so rocky as in places almost to 
give it the appearance of a desert. It extended for nearly 
twenty milea, and terminated abruptly in the precipitous 
shorcB of the Lake of Tiberias, its blue waters sparkling in the 
sun, and behind them the irregular outline of the mountains 
of Palestine closed the proB])ect. It was on this pla,in that the 
King of Syria met the IsraeliteB, when he was told by bis ser- 
vants that the gods of Israel were the gods of the hills, because 
they hod previously beaten the Syrians at Samaria ; but, said 
they, "let us fight against them in the plain, and surely we 
shall be stronger than they." So they chose this plain, and 
"went up to Aphek, to fight against Israel." Aphek is the 
modem Fik. We could see through our glasses the small col- 
lection of stone huta, scarcely distinguishable from the rest of 
the stones by which it was surrounded, and which form the 
present village. Here " the children of Israel pitched before 
them like two little Hocks of kids, but the Syrians filled the 
country." After the slaughter of one hundred thousand Syri- 
ans, the remainder took refuge in Aphek, where a wall fell 
upon the twenty-seven thousand that were left. 

The plateau, extending from Fik to the Yannuk on the 
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south iin<I tho Luke of Tiberias on the west, is descfibed by 
Mr. Mmll, of the American survey, as "genenUly level, es- 
tromoly fertile, and, taken togetlier, forming one of the finest 
wheat-fields in SyriiL The soil is of a reddish color, and qnito 
free (mm stones." At Fik, which Mr. Merill visited, aiid be- 
lieves to be identical with Hippos, he found extensive mins 
which deserve to be thoroughly examined. He says, " ColumoB 
and ornamental work abound, and there are some elegant stone 
doors and some Cufic inscriptions." Gamala ia, according to 
Mr. Merill, only forty-five minutes distant from Fik ; and here 
he describes the ruins as being more extensive than at any 
other place which he hud visited east of tho Jordan ; "Ionic, 
Doric, and Corinthian capitals; marble, granite, and basalt 
columns ; omamcntul work of considerable variety ; walls, 
towers, public and private buildings — all fallen into confnsion 
together."" Burckliai-dt traveled across the plain from Fik, 
jHut the base of Tel el Fans, and so on to Tseil, the village to 
which wo were bound, and gives a most careful description of 
tbe ruins he passed. He believes the plain of Fik to be the 
ancient Argob. No modem traveler aeema to have followed 
(hia route since. 

According to Mohammedan belief, the plain of Fik may 
L^Mj^tig the scene of an encounter pregnant with far more vital 
' muenccs to humanity than that between the Syrians and 
«; for it is one of the "greater signs" of the approach 
vt t)u> vntl of the world, and of the resurrection, that Jesus 
tkoll appcv Agsin on earth — according to some, at the vhit« 
Iwwvc ■*>«•' Pnuiaecus, and according to others, near a rock 
mi^tit^ Adk— with a lance in his hand, wherewith to kill Antj- 
vluMlit Tlio country immediately ronnd the present Fik is 

« I^Mttaw Kl|ilonUaa Bodatj. Foorth Rutement. Jnnuar;, 1S7T. New 
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gnch a. mass of rock that one can Ecarcely doubt that this is 
the Bpot indicated. 

Although the belief of MoElems in regard to the end of the 
vorld and the final judgment ia no mystery to any one who 
takes the troublo to look for it in the Koran, it seems to be so 
little known generally that I may, perhaps, be excused for 
alluding to it more fully. In the forty-third chapter of the 
Koran, entitled *" The Ornamenta of Gold," Mohammed says : 
" And lie [Jesus] shall be a sign of the approach of the last 
hour, whereof doubt not." And it is the Mohammedan faith 
that Jeans con thus reappear, inosmnch as he was taken up 
into heayen without dying by the angels QabricI, Michael, 
Baphael, and Uriel ; and tliat it was Judaa wlio was cruci- 
fied in his st«ad, God having permitted that traitor to appear 
80 like his Master in the eyes of the Jews that tliey took 
him and delivered him to Pilate. In the fourth chapter of the 
Koran, entitled "Women," it is said :" Therefore they [the 
Jews] have made void the covenant, and have not believed in 
the signs of God, and have slain the prophets unjustly, and 
have said our hearts are uncircumcieed ; and for that they have 
not believed in Jesus, and have spoken against Mary a grievous 
calumny, and have said. Verily we have slain Christ Jesus, the 

1 of Mary, the ajmstle of God ; yet they slew Iiim not, nei- 
ther crucified him, but he was represented by one in his like- 
ness; and verily they who disagreed concerning him were in 
doubt as to this matter, and had no sure knowledge thereof, 
but followed an uncertain opinion. They did not really kill 
him, but God took him up unto himself. And God ia mighty 
and wise, and tliere shall not be one of those who have received 
the Scripture who shall not believe in him before his death, 
and on the day of resurrection he shall be a witness against 
them." 

Christ having thus escaped death, and retained his natural 
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body, is enabled to reappear in it, and rule for forty yearn 
&t Jemsatem, during wliich time the paradisiacal condition 
prophesied in the Bible wili be established on the earth, 
Christ will embrace the Mohammedan religion, marry a wife, 
get children, kill Antichrist, die after forty years, and rise again 
at the resurrection. Nevertheless, Mohammed shall be the 
first to rise, and he also will become the intercessor between 
God and man at the judgment, this office having been previ- 
ouBly declined by Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Jesus. 

Among the other signs which are to precede the resurrec- 
tion, a war is predicted with the Greeks, and Constantinople 
is to be taken by the posterity of Isaac, wbo shall not win that 
city by force of arms, but the walls slial! fall down while they 
cry out, " There is no god but God ; God is most great." As 
they are dividing the spoil, news will come to them of the ap- 
pearance of Antichrist, whereupon they shall leave all and 
return back. 

The fourth great sign is the coming of Antichrist, whom 
Mohammedans call Al Dajjal. He is to be one-eyed, and 
marked on the forehead with the letters C. F. R, signifying 
cafer or infidel. They say that the Jews give him the name of 
Messiah ben David, and pretend that he is to come in the last 
days and restore the kingdom to them. 

According to the tradition of Mohammed, he is to appear 
first between Irak and Syria. They add, he is to ride on an 
BBS, that he will be followed by seventy thousand Jews of Ispa- 
han, and continue on earth forty days, of which one will be 
equal to a year, another to a month, another to a week, and 
tlie rest eommon daya ; that he is to lay waste all places, but 
not Mecca or Medina. Then will come a war with the Jews, 
of whom the Mohammedans will make ft tremendous slaughter, 
and the eniption of Gog and Magog, supposed by some Mo- 
hammedans to mean the Russians, who will pass the Lake of 
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Tiberias, whicli they will drink dry, gnd then come on to 
Jerusalem, where they will greatly diatresa Jeans and his com- 
panions, till at his requeat God will deatroy them.* 

These are the greater signs which, according to their doe- 
trine, are to precede the resurrection, bnt still leave the hour 
of it uncertain. The immediate sign will be the "blast of 
consternation," when the heavens will meet, the earth be 
shaken, and terrors similar to those predicted by Christ oc- 
cur. Then will come the "blast of examination," when all 
creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall be destroyed, except 
those which God shall please to exempt from this fat«. The 
last who ahall die will be the angel of death. Forty years after 
this comes the "blast of the resurrection," when the trumpet 
shall be sounded the third time by Asrafil, who, together with 
Gabriel and Michael, will be previously restored to life, and, 
standing on the rock of the Temple of Jemsalem, shall at 
God's command call together aJl the dry and rotten bones, and 

* The remainEng greater Agm are : that Ibe sun nhal! rise in the weal j the 
■ppearancc of the beast — an aUegorieal crcnlion, rery ainiilar to Ihp one de- 
scribed In the ReTelatlon ; a smoke which vi)1 1111 the cnrth ; an eclipse of the 
moon; the return of the Amba to their idolatrj ; the discoveiT of treasure on 
the Euphrates ; the demolition of the temple of Jlecca, or Caaba, bj the Ethi- 
opiana ; the spcaliing of beauts and Inanimate things ; the hrcakin); out of 6re 
In the neJBC ; the appcaranec of a man of the deicendanti' of Eahtan ; the com- 
ing of Uehdi, or the Director — this person the Shiltea consider to be now alive, 
and concealed in some secret place till (be time of his manifestation, which 
nanj of Ihcm conceive to be at hand ; a wind which shall sweep away the souls 
of all who bare butagrainof faith In their hearta. The leader signs are ; I, 
decay of faith among men ; 2, advancing of the meanest persons to eminent 
dignity; 3, that a maid-servant shall become the mother of !icr mislreBS — by 
which is meanl, either (hat toward the cod of the world men shall be much 
Itivcn to sensuality, or that the Mohammedans shnll take many captives ; 4, tu- 
inulis and sodltioDSj B,"a war with the Turks" (thia would seem to indicate a 
time when Islam shall be divided ngains( itself) ; S, great dislreaa in the world, 
BO that a man when he passes another's grave rhnll say, " Would to Ood that I 
were in his place"; T, that the provinces of Irak and Syria shall refuse to pay 
their tribute ; B, that the buildioga o( Medina shall reach to Abab or Thab. — 
Sali'h "Koran." 
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other diepersed parts of the body, and the very hairs 
ment. This angel will collect all the souls and fill hia trum- 
pet with them, and then hlow them out into their respective 
bodies. 

It ia unnecessary liere to go into the details of the resurrec- 
tion and of the eubsequent judgment — when all will pass oyer 
the narrow bridge Al Sirat, which, stretched across hell, will be 
finer than a hair and sharper than a sword — or of tho Moham- 
medan conception of paradise or of hell, further than to call 
attention to their order. The first is assigned to wicked Mo- 
hammedans, the second to Jews, the third to Christiana, the 
fourth to the Sabeans, the fifth to the Magians, the sixth to 
tho idolaters, and tho seventh — which is the worst and deep- 
est of all — to the hypocrites of all religions : this will undoubt- 
edly be by far the most crowded. 

A ride of three hours from the foot of Tel el Faria across 
the plains brought us to one of the northern affluents of the 
Yarmuk, tho Alldn, which was clear and fordablo, with a atony 
bed. It was spanned by an old Homan bridge of five arches, 
and the traces of the Roman road leading to it were visible. 
In the immediate vicinity were the ruins of what seemed to 
have been a temple, the walls of which were in places from six 
to eight feet in height, and some of the larger blocks of stone 
bore the marks of elaborate carving. It was in shape a paral- 
lelogram, and had been surrounded by a colonnade. 

The stream which we here crossed is the eastern boundary 
of Jaulan, and wo now entered Ilauran, or ancient Auranitis, 
and in less than an hour reached tho village of Tseil. This 
village, like the others in this part of the country, consisted of 
flat-roofed hovels, built of blocks of dolerite stone, which had 
been used in times gone by for the walls of far more imposing 
Btractnres, and oft«n boro traces of carving. They were now 
generally plastered with cow-dang. 
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Wfi dismonnted at the house of the sheik, for we thought 
of pasaing the night here ; but ve found it contained only one 
room in which travelers could be lodged, and tliia wa^ already 
fall of visitors, who apparently intended to stay and eleep. It 
looked intensely stuffy, and was full of smoke, and probably of 
fleas ; so we decided to urge our weary steeds on to Sheik 
Ba'ad. 

There were several fragments of columns lying in the court- 
yard of the sheik's house, and some of them supported a eort 
of piazza in front of it. There is also an old Christian church 
here, which has been converted into a mosque. 

Tsei! is on the great caravan route from Jisr el Mejamia, a 
bridge over the Jordan below Gadara, to Damascus, and really 
the shortest route from Jerusalem to that city, though, in 
consequence of itfl supposed insecurity, and the monotony of 
the country through which it passes, it ia never taken by 
tonrists. 

The next station to Tseil on the way to Damascus, distant 
five miles, is Kawa, the ancient Neve — a place of great inter- 
est on account of the extensive ruins by which it is surrounded. 
Mr. Merill is of opinion that Nawa is the site of the ancient 
Golan, once a city of refuge, and supports this hypothesis by 
tlie fact tliat Tseil seems unquestionably to be the ancient 
Tbersila mentioned by Jerome, and which was inhabited by 
Samaritans ; and we are told that in immediate proximity to 
the city of refuge was a town where there dwelt a turbulent 
population hostile to the Jews. It does not appear, however, 
that the American explorer ever visited this locality ; but 
Burckhardt, who was at Nawa in 1812, says that it contains 
of temples and other public buildings, showing 
that it must have been at one time a city of some importance. 
Arab writers describe it as having been the borne of Job. Ma- 
hammed el Makdeshi says, p. 81 of his " Geography " : " And 
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in Kanraa and Bataniea lie the villages of Job and his home ; 
the chief place is Nawa, rich in wheat and other cereals." 
Jaknt el Hamawi describes Nawa as "the residence \mtmxX\ 
of Job." And Ibn er Rabi eajs : " To the prophets buried in 
the regions of Damascus belongs also Job, and his tomb is near 
Nawa, in the district of Hauran." 

We galloped for an hour more over the plain before we eaw 
before us, in the light of the setting sun, the village of Es 
Sa'dijeh, or Sheik Sa'od, built on a low conical mound ; and 
about a mile distant to the southwest, ako on a mound, the 
monastery of Job — Der Ejub — a quadrangular building, from 
which the Turkish flag was floating. 

We rode to the village first ; but its appearance was so 
squalid, and the negroes who inhabited it looked so uninviting, 
that we went on to the monastery, and determined to throw 
ourselves upon the hospitality of the Mutessarif, or governor of 
the province, who had recently converted it into the seat of 
his government. 

We followed the broad beaten track and line of telegraph- 
posts, which indicated a direct communication between this 
point and Damascus, and soon found ourselves at the gateway 
of the monastery, opposite to which a few shops, a smithy, and 
some military storehouses formed one side of the only street 
in the place. Here we were most politely received by the gov- 
ernor's secretary, who led us into the quadrangle of the mon- 
astery — an extensive courtyard, containing in the center the 
residence and offices of the Mutessarif and a Christian church, 
no longer, of course, used aa such. Built under the wall on 
the sides of the square were barracks for troops, depots for 
stores, and the apartments of sundry oEBcials. One of these 
was occupied by the secretary, which he kindly offered to 
place at our disposal ; and, aa it was superior to anything in 
the shape of accommodation we had seen since leaving Sidon, 
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we gratefully became bis guests. According to Arabian au- 
thors, the monastery was built by the Jefnide King Amr I, 
who reigned about 180 a. d. If this is the case, it is evident 
that the Arabs of Haoran embraced Christianity at a very 
early period, and were the architects of probably the most 
ancient ecclesiastical ediBce of this description of which we 
haTe any record. According to the history of Ibn Kethir, the 
Grseco-Ghassanide army, under the command of Theodoric, a 
brother of the Emperor Horacliiis, revolted here a few months 
prior to the battle of the Yarmuk, which resulted in the loss 
of Syria to the Byzantines. A Greek inscription which had 
formerly been in the church was now placed over the entrance 
gateway, but it was so much effaced that I did not succeed in 
deciphering it. In consequence of the unhealthinesa of Meza- 
rib, which was formerly the scat of government, the monas- 
tery, which was partially in ruins, was bought about three 
years ago, converted into a barrack, and became the residence 
of the Mutessarif. It is built of fine square blocks of dolerite, 
A few weeks before our arrival five or six hundred soldiers had 
been sent here by Midhat Pasha from Damascus, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order in the province : of these only about 
two hundred remained, the others having been sent to points 
where their presence was deemed more necessary. We paid a 
visit to the governor, and had a long discussion with him on 
the flubjcct of the administration of his province. It ia com- 
posed of the four districts of Ilauran, Ajlun, Jaulan, and Je- 
dor. Of these districts Ilauran is by far the most productive 
and thickly populated. The high range of mountains on the 
east, in old times called the liills of Bashan, and now the Jebel 
Dmse, are inhabited by about fifty thousand of the Druse peo- 
ple ; and on their lower slopes there are several villages of 
Christians, chiefly of the orthodox Greek Church. In the 
plains the peasantry dress like the Arabs, and are no doubt 
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ethnologically nearly allied to them. Though Fubject to 
Bedonin incurBions, they have managed to hold their own 
more Bucceasfully than the natives of the other districta. All 
they want is protection ; and this the new governor-general 
seems determined to give them. Hitherto they have been 
compelled to purchase safety by a Bystem of blackmail ; and 
what they fear is, if the Government chastise predatory Arabs 
now, that a new Vali may succeed the present one, and not 
continne the same policy, but for the sake of economy or 
other reasons withdraw the troops ; in that case the Arabs, 
undeterred by fear of consequences, would revenge themgelves 
upon the unfortunate villagers. On the occasion of our visit a 
aeuse of security pervaded the country, to which it had long 
been a stranger ; nor could we have desired a better proof of 
its peace and order than in the perfect security with which we 
wandered about it. 

In Jedur and Jaulan the settled population has considerably 
diminished of late years ; still there do not seem to be any 
great tracts of land in which the absolute title is vested in the 
Government. The Mutessarif himself was said to be the largest 
landholder in Jaulan ; and though villages may be deserted, 
in the event of a purchase of them being attempted from the 
QoTernment, claimants would he a])t to spring up from unex- 
pected quarters, as the Government have issued at some period 
or other tapoo papers for the greater part of Jaulan, and these 
have in manycasea not run out. These papers give a prescrip- 
tive possession, based on occupation and cultivation, and pro- 
prietors generally take some means of keeping their titles alive ; 
though probably, if they came to be strictly examined, thev 
would be found defective. Nevertheless, magnificent grazing- 
land could doubtless be picked up in Jaulan now for next to 
nothing. 

It was impossible to pass the night upon a mound which 
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popular tradition identifies with the dunghill upon which Job 
Bcraped himself with potsherds, without feeling a strong desire 
to trace its origin, and raise, however slightly, the veil which 
shronds the mystery of hia place of abode. Leaving the con- 
troTersy as to his real or mythical character to bo discussed by 
Ewald, Renan, Froude, and others far more competent to deal 
with it than myself, there can be no doubt that among the in- 
habitants of this region the tradition that it was the land of Uz 
runs back to a very early date. Biblical commentators usually 
place that region very far to the south and east of Bashan, in 
Arabia Desorta, to the north of the 30th parallel of latitude, 
and contiguous to Idumsea. The arguments in favor of this 
view are, that in a notice appended to the Alexandrian version 
of the Bible it is stated that "Job bore previously the name of 
Jobab," and that a tradition adopted by the Jews and some 
Christian fathers identify him with Jobab, " son of Zerah of 
Bozrah," and successor of Beta, first king of Edom. Zerah, 
Jobab's father, was the son of Reuet, the son of Esau. This 
Bozrah was not the Bozrah in Bashan, but in Edom. Moreover, 
Sfohammedan writers tell ns that Job wm of the race of Esau. 
It is also said that incursions could not have been made by 
the Chaldeans and Sabeans — the one from the banks of the 
Euphrates, and the other from Yemen, the home of the Sa- 
beans — unless TJz was situated somewhere between them in the 
locality indicated. To this it may be replied that the evidence 
identifying Job with Jobab is very slight ; but, granting this, 
it might have been part of Edom in the days of Esau's grand- 
son, while, if at that epoch the Chaldeans, as is generally sup- 
posed, hod not yet descended to the plains of Babylon, but 
were a predatory tribe living in Kurdistan, Bashan would be 
a most convenient raiding-ground. It is true that it wonld 
have been distant from the Sabeans ; but so, on the other hand, 
was Edom from Kurdistan. And to this day the Arabs make 
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mftrauding expeditions and liostile demonstrations otot Qus 
Torj tract. Since the period of our visit, Ibn Rasbid is re- 
ported to have advanced with an immense force from Jebel 
Shammar, in the heart of Arabia, a distance of about siz hun- 
dred miles, into the outlying districts of Hauran. Wetzstein, I 
think, clearly shows that the land of Uz mentioned in Jer. xiv, 
20, can not refer to Edom, but must have reference to a region 
near Damascus ; while Josephus {"Ant.," i, 6,4) states that " the 
AromeaiiB, whom the Greeks coll the Syrians, were descended 
from Aram. Uz, who was a son of Aram, settled Trachonitis 
and Damascus " — a fact which is relied upon by Ewald, who 
places Uz in the south of Basban. William of Tyre narrates 
that the Crusaders, returning from a marauding ezpedition in 
Uauran, wished to reconquer a position which " lies in the 
province of Suite," and that Bildad, Job's friend, who is on 
that account called the Shuhite, comes from it. The modem 
name of this district is Zuweit, and it lies about twenty miles 
south of Sheik Sa'ad ; while the modern village of Tema, the 
inhabitants of which are to this day called Temani, lying forty 
miles to the east of Sheik Sa'ad, may fairly be assumed to have 
been the home of Eliphaz the Tomanite. 

Again, the tradition of the Arabs ia not to be despised. It 
is evident that a Jefniilo king would not have built a monastery 
on the site, hud it not been a spot to which the tradition of 
Job had attached — long, doubtless, before the Cliristian era. 

There is probably no part of the world where the native 
races have undergone so little change as in the re^on between 
the Jordan and the Euphrates ; and to this very day the de- 
scendants of the contemporaries of Job, and possibly his own, 
inhabit the plains of their ancestors. A tradition here has, 
therefore, quite a different value from those which attach to 
Christiaa sites or relics in Palestine, many of which were, so 
to speak, discovered " to order " long after any evidence by 
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which they could be identified had ceased to exist, in the hope 
that they might confirm the truth of a. tradition. There seems 
to be more logic in confirming a site by a tradition than ia con- 
firming a traditioQ by a site or a relic. If, therefore, this haa 
always been considered, by the race which has inhabited it 
from time immemorial, to be the land in which Job lived — in 
other words, the land of Uz — it is certainly an argument in 
favor of the possibility of such being the ease. The historian 
of Jemsolcm, Muglr ed-din cl Hambeli, in the chapter on the 
legends of the prophets, says : " Job came from El-Es [TJz ?], 
and the Damascene province of Bataniea [which inclndes 
Hauran] was his property." Again, there is a passage in the 
" Onomasticon " which fumiahcs a very early testimony to the 
existence of this tradition, and which mns us follows : " Ac- 
cording to the view ot a certain one {Ktna rtvof] this region is 
the land of Asitia [Ausitis], the home of Job ; while, accord- 
ing to others, it is Arabia ; and again, according to others, it 
is the land of Sihon." 

Porter tells na that the people of Saweideh — a town he 
■riflited in the llanran — say that Job was king of BatancBH, 
while to tliia day the peasants call all this country the land of 
Job (Bdlad Eyub). In regard to the locality which haa been 
fixed upon as his abode, it is most likely that this is an in- 
fltance of the tradition being confirmed by the site. It may 
have been true that Job lived in these parts, because every one 
had always said bo ; but it is quite possible that, immemorial 
tradition having in general terms been to this effect, a ten- 
dency should be developed to confirm it by finding the exact 
spot on which he had lain, the bath in which he washed, and 
the potsherd with which he scraped himself. 

Whether the extreme veneration which attaches to the 
monastery and to the Makam, or stotion of Job, arises from 
the fact that it was originally, as I shall presently endeavor to 
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show, a center of Baal-worGbip, and that it only became sacied 
to the memory of Job when the other culte had passed away, 
or whether the Baal-worahipers took advantage of an anterior 
sanctity with which its real or supposed connection with Job 
had invested it — it is not possible to say. In the East it la a 
common thing for the same shrine to serve the purpose of 
many succeeding religions. A spot once sanctified by wor- 
ship is thus very likely to become venerated on quite a new 
Bet of considerations, and in some cases even the tombs of the 
saints of one religion become the tombs of the saints of an- 
other. 

For Bomo reason known only to themselves, the Holy 
Places at Sheik Sa'ad, or Es Sa'diyeh, seem to be more sacred 
in the eyes of negro Jlohammedans than any other class of 
Moslems. The tomb of Job ia a sacred shrine to which woolly- 
haired pilgrims resort from Soudan, first visiting Mecca and 
Medina, then Damascns, and then the JIakam Eyub. Here 
they remain for a month or more, washing themselves in Job's 
fountain, praying at his tomb, and finding congenial com- 
panions in their African hosts ; for, besides being a resort for 
pilgrims, Sheik Sa'ad is also a place of refuge for negro slaves 
who have been the property of Arabs and have escaped, or 
been in other servitude and have been granted their liberty. 
These Holy Places are also venerated still by Christians, as 
they were in the days of Chrysostom, who says of them : 
"Many pilgrims come from the ends of the earth to Arabia, 
in order to seek for the dunghill on which Job lay, and with 
rapture to kiss the ground where he suffered." • 

We rode over to the Makam in the morning, in company 
with the governor's secretary. The tomb is a small white- 
domed building, apparently very ancient, where a Moslem 
BMnt, Sa'ad — from which the village takes its name — ia also 
• '■ DomI!, T. de Stud.," g i, lorn, 11, p. 69, 
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eaid to be buried. It is eituated in the Makam, or Btation, 
which 13 Burroundcd by Tegetable gardens, in the midst of 
which ia another building with three email white cupolas, 
which ia the residence of the negro sheik of the village. In 
the immediate vicinity is the "wadj'et a^jidnA Ejub," "the 
lavatory of our Lord Job" — a cleft in the rocka about the 
aize of an ordinary plunge-bath, full of the clearest water, and 
tempting to look at for ablutionary purposes. Over it is a 
email building of dolerite stone, also bearing the marks of 
extreme antiquity. 

Of Job's fountain, or bath, it is said in the Koran : * " And 
it was euid nnto him [Job], Strike the earth with thy foot; 
which, when he had done, a fountain sprang up ; and it was 
said unto him. This is for thee to wash in and to drink. And 
we said unto him. Take a handful of rods and strike tliy wife 
therewith, and break not thine oath. Verily we found him a 
patient person." 

The Makam and bath are aituated at the foot of a mound 
about a hundred feet high, which is now covered with the 
wretched huts of the negro population. Ko Arabs or SjTians 
live in it, and I was struck with the paucity of women. It 
woe curious to come across this collection of the sons of Ham 
in the midst of the land of Uz, their huts constructed of the 
masaive stonea which once composed the handsome dwellings 
of the descendants of Shera. The old granite columns are 
now built into the mud walls, and the carved entablatures 
are plastered with cow-dung. The inhabitants, ragged and 
poverty-stricken in the extreme, consist of about two hundred 
Bonla. The condition of this miserable, squalid population, 
in the midst of the richest and most productive land imagina- 
ble, tella its own tale. The Makam possesses a character for 
sanctity in the eyes of the Arabs, which ia its best protection. 
* Chap. S8. 
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They seem to regard it with a Baperetitious ave, and neither 
levy blackmail upon the inhabitants nor plunder their gar^ 
dens, while it also enjoys immunity from taxation by the 
Government. 

At the top of the mound, and almost surronnded by hovels, 
was an ancient temple supported on nine arclies. It is not 
used for sacred purposes now, but has becu a Moslem place of 
prayer. Prior to this it was evidently a Christian church, as 
the old beUry and the internal arrangement and shape testify. 
But there are traces of a yet greater antiquity in its columns 
and architecture ; and there can bo little donbt that it baa 
also been a Roman temple, and possibly, anterior to that, a 
sacred edifice of Phoenician worship. It is about twenty yards 
square ; and the roof, which is on a level with the top of the 
mound, is composed of slabs of stone nine or ten feet long, 
eighteen inches broad, and a foot deep. In the center of the 
building is a monolith of black basalt ; its base is imbedded 
in the debris which has fallen in upon the floor, but which, 
if it were cleared away, would leave it about ten feet high. 
The top has been broken off. It is now pointed out as the 
Sakhrat Eyub, or stone to which Job resorted for relief from 
his cutaneous affliction, and is, for that reason, regarded with 
great veneration by the negroes, by whom it might be advan- 
tageously used for the same purpose ; but, as my friend Cep- 
tain Phibbs snggested, it was doubtless originally a Phallio 
emblem. Everything points to the extreme probability of the 
ancient city, the ruins of which no doubt partially composed 
the present mound, having been a center of Baal-worahJp. 
The old name has been lost, and I have been unable to find 
any clew identifying it as the site of a known city ; but in the 
immediate neighborhood are two villages — one now called 
Ashtereh, and the other Tel Asherah. The former I saw 
at a distance, but did not visit, as we were assured that no 
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i of any kind existed there ; the other I will describe 
presently. It is reasonable to assume that one of these ia 
the site of the ancient Asbtaroth, one of the Levitica) oitics 
located in the half-tribe of Manaeseh, and given, with its 
Buburba and surrounding pasture-landa, to the Gerahonitea 
(1 Chron. vi, 71). Asherah is the symbol of the goddess 
Asbtaroth, the principal female divinity of the Phrenieians, 
as Baal was the principal male divinity. Both names are 
frequently used in the plural — signifying possibly, when so 
used, the androgynous character. Thus Baalim may have 
included Baal and Asbtaroth as one duality ; while Ashtoreth 
included Baal and Asbtaroth also, as two in one. In the 
earlier books of the Old Testament, only the singular form, 
Asbtaroth, occurs, though Baal and Baalim seem to he used 
indiscriminately. The first we hear of the feminine plural is 
when Solomon "went after Ashtoreth, the goddess of the 
Zidonians." The original conception, before it became de- 
graded into an obscene idolatry, was evidently that of a dual 
first cause, and may havo been derived from a belief in the 
creative principle Elohira, the singular of which is Eloah, 
indicated in the 3Gtb and 27th verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis. The word Baal, separated from its idolatry, simply 
means lord and proprietor of all ; while Aehtarotb seems to 
have been either the goddess of the moon, or the planet Venus. 
Henco her successor in Greek mythology was Astarte, and 
Baal became looked upon as the sun-god. 

Strabo mentions the goddess Aphrodite under the name of 
Attara, which is probably identical with Asbtera ; and Lieu- 
tenant Wilford * calls attention to the circumstance that Atavi, 
the " Goddess of the Grove " of Hindoo mythology, was also 
called Ashtdr&, and that a pyramid in licr honor, by name 
Asbt&ra-Devi, is placed by the writer of the Purina on the 
' " AiUUc BcMucbM," ToL tli, p, S89. 
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Cali River, in the woods of Tapaa. This Ashtdrd, or Ai&yi, \a 
identical with the goddess Amba, whose consort, Bhava, was 
the author of existi?ncc. 

The proximity of a village which still preserves without 
change the name of the symbol of the goddess, can leave very 
little doubt that the temple containing the ancient monolith 
at Sheik Sa'ad must have been originally dedicated to Baal, 
and the ecene of Jewish idolatry. Among the nations left " to 
prove Israel by," were the Zidonians ; the Hivites, that dwelt 
in Mount Lebanon, from Mount Baal-Hermou to the entering 
in of Hamath ; and the Amorites, who dwelt in this very 
country : and we are told that " they did evil in the eight of 
the Lord, and served Baalim and Asherah," or, as that word la 
rendered by the translators, "the groves." If our congecture 
that the monolith at Sheik Sa'ad represents what we suppose it 
to have done, it becomes one of the most ancient and interest- 
ing monuments in Syria — the only one, in fact, so far as I am 
aware, in existence, which wo can still trace as a record, in 
their own country or its vicinity, of the worship of the Phoeni- 
cians. 

It is about seven miles from Sheik Sa'ad to Tel Asherah. 
The road is over a fertile plain, and crosses first the Wady el 
Lebweh, and tiien the Wady Yabis. Both these contain afflu- 
ents of the YarmuJc, but they aro occasionally dry in summer. 
Shortly after quitting Sheik Sa'ud, we leave on the right, 
about two miles distant, the village of Ashtereh, standing out 
on the plain. Just before arriving at Tel Asherah we cross the 
principal source of the Yarmuk, by the old Eoman bridge of 
nine arches, one of which has fallen in, and has not been re- 
paired — now called tlic bridge of Sira. The Yarmuk at this 
point is JHsfc sinking below the level of the plain through which 
it has been meandering, and in the course of the next mile 
plunges down a series of cascades into the stupendous gorges 
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^^^irongh which it winda, oatil it ultimately falls into the Jor- 
^r flan below Qadara. This river was called Yarmnk by the 
Hebrews, Ilieromas by the Romana, and ia now called the 
Sheriat el Mandhur, from a tribe of Arabs who postare in ita 
valley. Below the bridge are some ruins — probably, from the 
shape of the foundations, those of a temple ; but only a few 
trunks of prostrate columns and carved entablatures are visible 
among the large square blocks of dolerito of which it was built, 
We had two Kurdish zaptiehs with us, whom the Mutessarif at 
Sheik Sa'ad hod insisted upon our taking as guides and 
protectors ; but they could not t«ll ns whether this ruin 
had a name, nor was there a creature in sight whom we could 
■ ^k. ' 

^H About a mile beyond, on the right, is situated the village 
^Kef Asherah, crowning a mound or tel about seventy feet high. 
^vlts situation is strikiugly picturesque. On the one aide is the 
^Bgorge of the Yannuk, and on the other the plain is cleft by a 
^ ohasm, at the head of which ia a small waterfall. On the high 
projecting promontory between the gorge and the chasm are 
the abundant remains of what was once an ancient city, strong* 
ly fortified in rear by three tiers of walls, which may still be 
very distinctly traced. It must have been impregnable. A 
few wretched huts compose the present village, but the traces 
^Bjftf a departed grandeur lie strewn in every direction. I ob- 
^Btorvcd nothing, during my hurried anrvey of the surface re- 
mains, which did not belong to the Greek and Roman type of 
architecture common to the civilization which prevailed in 
this part of the world during the first and second centuries 
after Christ. We walked through the dehris — as none of the 
remains were standing, they could scarcely bo called ruins — 
and sat on a prostrate column on the extreme verge of the 
precipice, which surrounded us on three sides, and looked down 
the winding gorge, with the Yarmnk at least five hundred feet 
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below US. Our arrival produced the greatest interest and com- 
motion, and in a few moments we were surrounded by an ad- 
miring and wondering crowd. It was quite impossible, liow- 
evor, to extract any information out of them as to any objects 
of interest which there might be in the neighborhood, and we 
had no time to eitplore for ourseWea. There can be little doubt 
that the sides of the gorge are honeycombed with cave-dwell- 
ings, after the invariable manner of the former inhabitants of 
the Hauran, and that the explorer would find himself well re- 
paid by an examination of a spot so replete with tbe interest 
and association attaching to a civilization and a worship of 
which this must have been a center. It is probable that Ast- 
tereh, the village we saw but did not visit, is the site of the 
ancient Ashtaroth. Tbe only traveler who has ever described 
it is Captain Newbold ; but he did not visit Tel Asherah, and 
was apparently unconscious of its existence. In a paper con- 
tributed to the Royal Geographical Society,* he says of Ash- 
tereh that it is " situated on a mound from fifty to one hundred 
feet in height — the base of trap, and its upper part covered 
with a peculiar dark-colored soil, mingled with stones and 
fragments of ancient pottery. Near tbe base of the hill ancient 
foundations of massive stones, hewn and nnhewn, can be dis- 
tinctly traced. The soil of the surrounding plain is strewn 
with fragments of stone and pottery." Captain Newbold as- 
snmes, I think with reason, that this village is the site of Ash- 
taroth ; but there is another Ashtaroth mentioned in Scripture, 
where " Chedorlaomer, and the kings that were with him, 
smote the Rephaims in Ashtaroth Kamaim " (Gen. xiv, 5), or 
Ashtaroth of the two horns or peaks ; and there seems to me 
to be good ground for assuming that, wliile the Aahtereh de- 
scribed by Newbold may be identical with Ashtaroth, the Tel 
Asherah we visited, and which, so far as I am aware, has not 
• "ProceedingaR G. S.,"to]. i¥i: 18M. 
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been examined before, may be the site of Ashtarotli Karnaim, 
for the following reasons : 

In the wars which took place between Judas Maccabeus 
and Timotheus, we read that the latter took refuge in a, for- 
tress called Camion, which is elsewhere alluded to in the First 
Book of Maccabees, v. 44, aa Camaim, a city of Galaiid, cele- 
brated for its temple of Atargatis, which can be none other 
than Ashtaroth Camaim. It is described (2 Mace, xii, 21) as 
"impregnable and hard to come at, by reason of the BtraitnesH 
of the places" — a description which exactly tallies with the 
strategical position of Tel Aaherab. Here, after taking Timo- 
theus prisoner and routiug bis army with a great slaughter, 
Judas moved to Ephron, "a strong city," which ho also took, 
advancing then to Scjlhopolis or Bethshan. The site of 
Ephron is not known ; but the position of Scythopolis — which 
is nearly opposite tho mouth of the Yarmuk — relatively to Tel 
Asherah, which is on its banks, affords a strong presumption 
that the campaign was in this part of the country, and that 
Tel Asherah and Ashtarotli Kamaim may be identical. 

The temple of Atargatis at Ashtaroth Kamaim waa de- 
stroyed by Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace, v, 44). The goddess 
Atargatis is represented on ancient coins with a fish's tail, and 
was apparently the feminine correlative of the god Dagon, who 
is described in the Bible as having "a fishy part" or "stump" 
(1 Sam, T, 4). Plntarch says that some regarded her "as 
Aphrodite, others as Here, others as the cause and natural 
power which provides the principles and seeds for all things 
from moisture." Porter considers her identical with Ashto- 
reth. It is just possible that the ruined temple we saw near 
the bridge, only a mile distant, may have been that once dedi- 
cated to this divinity, 

A curious confirmation of the connection which existed be- 
tween Dagon and Ashtaroth or Atargatis, is to be found in 
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the capture of the body of Saul in Gilboa by the Philistines, 
when " they cut off hia head, and stripped off his armor, and 
sent into the land of the Pliilistinea round about, to piibliBh 
it in the house of tlieir idols, and among the people. And 
they put hie armor in the house of Ashtaroth ; and they 
fufit«ned his body to the wall of Bethshon" (1 Sam. zxxi, 
9, 10). And it is added, in the account in Clironiclea, that 
"they fastened hia head in the temple of Dagon" {1 Chron. 
s, 10). Bethshau is about forty miles to the west of Tel 
Asherah — no very great distance to send the head and armor 
aa an evidence of their achievements to their people, and as 
a thank-offering to their idols. As Ashtoreth waa the god- 
desa of the moon, the two horns may he in allusion to the 
crescent, which was her symbol. That Ashtaroth Kamaim 
should have been "a strong and great city, hard to beaiege," 
and in the land of Gilead, might all apply to this Ashtaroth ; 
but EuHcbiua and Jerome, in the "Onomasticon," describe 
Ashtaroth Karnaim aa "Vicua grandis in aognlo BataniEK." 
And they speak of two villages of the same name which lay 
nine miles apart — "inter Adurom et Abilam civitates." Now 
I have already allnded to the two places, one called Tel Aehe- 
rah and the other Ashtereh, about seven miles apart ; and at 
thia point we were almost equidistant, aa the crow flies, from 
Adra or Deri and Abila, the one lying about eleven English 
milea to the southeast, and the other about fourteen miles 
to the southwest. Porter denies altogether that the identi- 
fication of the modem Adra or DerlL aa Edrei, the fonner 
capital of Og, the King of Bashan, by Eusebius, is sound, 
and places it, apparently with reason, at the southwest corner 
of the Lejah, at a place still called Edra by the Arabs — a 
sound which corresponds more nearly to Edrei than Deri, 
and lying about fifteen miles to the northeast of the spot on 
which we stood. Derd, however, which has been visited and 
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described by 'Wetzstem, is unquestionably the site of the im- 
portant Roman town of Adraha, mentioned in the Peutinger 
tables ; while it is the most wonderful underground city, with 
its Btreets of deserted bouses and subterrancun market-plaoe, 
■which has yet been discovered, and would well repay further 
exploration. Whichever be the site of the ancient Edrei, Tel 
Ashcrah would still correspond to the definition of the city 
of Og, who "dwelt in Ashtaroth in Edrei" (Deut, i, 4), "at 
Ashtaroth and at Edrei " (Josh, sii, 4, \\\\, 12), or " who was at 
Ashtaroth" (Josh, ix, 10). Euscbiua says; "Ashtaroth Kar- 
naim is at present [about a. d. 310] a very large village beyond 
the Jordan, in the province of Arabia, which is also called 
Bataniea ; here, according to tradition, they fix the liome of 
Job." The fact that Eusebias and Jerome so exactly describe 
the position of the two villages relatively not only to each 
other, bat to the two towns of Der& and Abil, and that Euse- 
biue calls Ashtaroth Kamaim the home of Job, whose resi- 
dence is to this day shown in its immediate proximity, disposes, 
I think, of Wetzstein's elaborate argument, in which that care- 
ful and painstaking traveler endeavors to prove the identity 
of Ashtaroth with the ancient Bosra. The subject is one 
which it would not be difficult for those Bkilled in the identi- 
fication of sites to clear. The writer upon it in Smith's 
" Dictionary of tho Bible " says : " The only trace of the name 
yet recovered in these interesting districts is Tell Ashtereh, or 
Asherah, and of this nothing more tlian the name is known." 
In Baedeker's Guide, usually most accurate, nothing ia said 
of this Tel Ashcrah, though it is marked in hia map, hut 
not mentioned in the text, on the route on which it lies. 
In Dr. Smitli's map. Ashtaroth Kamaim is placed at the 
modem Sanamen, twenty miles to the north of Tel Asherah ; 
and the position of this latter village and the country round 
Sheik Sa'ad is by no means accurately defined, while Wetz- 
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steiu'a, Ritter'e, Kiepert's, and Van der VelJe's configurations 
of this region are all extremely defective ; though there seems 
to bo a general consensua on the part of some of the latter, 
which is shared in by Ewald, to place the Ashtarotba at these 



Porter says that there is nothing to fix the identity of Tel 
Asherah witli Ashtaroth, as the resemblance of the names is 
only apparent. But the Hebrew word " Ashera," translated 
"groves" in the Bible, and always mentioned in connection 
with Baal, is identical with the Arabic word by which this 
place is known : while the word "Ashtereh," which still more 
closely resembles "Ashtaroth," is retained by the natives as 
the name of the adjacent village. In Porter's route from Tel 
Asherah to Nawa he makes the unaccountable omission of leav- 
ing oat Sheik Sa'ad altogether, the proximity of which to Tel 
Asherah, with all its interesting aEsociutions connected with 
Job, tend so strongly to confirm the identity of this ruined 
stronghold with Ashtaroth Kamaim ; but he never seems per- 
sonally to have visited any of these places. That the four 
mounds upon which the monastery and temple of Job and 
the villages of Ashtereh and Asherah are respectively situated 
would richly reward excavation, I have very little doubt. 

Tel Asherah possesses, however, an historical interest of a 
far more recent dat« than that which we have been endeavor- 
ing to attach to it ; for it was made the rendezvous by Saladin 
for that famous army with which he afterward vanquished the 
CruBaders at Hattin in a. d. 1187. When Count Itaymond of 
Chstillon, then Lord of Kerak, broke the truce which he had 
made with the Saracen chief, and plundered a Moslem caravan 
on the Had]' from Damascus to Mecca, killing the men and 
carrying oft the women, Saladin was able to take advantage of 
the indignation created by this breach of faith to unite the 
contending Arab factions, and to collect them into an army, 
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which he assembled at Tel Ashcrah, aud with which he coa- 
qnered nearly all Palestine. 

I could only regret that, the object of my journey being in 
no way connected with the past, and the time at my diaposal 
limited, I had neither the previous knowledge nor the con- 
veniences necessary for exploration of this kind, and that my 
observations are therefore carsory and anperficial in their char- 
acter. I could not but wonder that a region comparatively 
80 accessible and so full of interest should not havg been more 
thoroughly explored. 

The absence of tents, as well as the necessity of getting 
through my work a^ speedily as possible, rendered it impossible 
for me to linger over these and other ruins which I visited. 
The field for antiquarian and archceological research in these 
regions is so vast and enticing that, if one haa any other object 
in view, the temptation must be steadily resisted.* 

While I was sketching the view of the gorge. Captain 
Phibbs tried to get something out of the crowd. But beyond 
the fact that they were very poor — which was a self-evident 
proposition — and that the whole male population of the place 
waa present, we did not derive much information. I counted 
the male population, and it amonntcd to forty. They were 
very civil, and brought us some coffee — which was, however, 
of the most undrinkublo description ; and I had some diffi- 
culty in forcing them to take remuneration for their hospi- 
tality : they were as proud in their politeness as they were 
poverty-etrieken. 

I longed to scramble down to the bed of the Yannuk and 

* It is s matter for coD^ratuUtioD that tbo Palesdne EiploralioD Society 
hnve recenily decliJed lo underlsko the eiirrej of Eastern Pulestiiie, From a 
googrephical pobt of v<eir the rcsulU which will be obtained must prore moat 
valuable, sa the map which has been produced b; ilie American Surrey — with 
(he eiccptioD of that part of Iho Belka which had been prcriouely surreycd by 
CoIoimI Warren— still learsa much to be derired. 
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follow it up to the bridge of Sira, so as to see the cataracts 
and examine the sides of the gorge ; but the necessity of leav- 
ing ourselyes time to reach Irbid^ where we had decided to 
spend the night, rendered this impossible, and I reluctantly 
turned my back upon a spot which had proved of such deep 
and unexpected interest 
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We eater Gilend— MouLrib~The Cacea Jloob—hhii~i Suri; Cadi— Ticw tram 
the Cutle — The Ruins of Abi1> — Subterrtuieiii Dwctlinga ind Stone Uoubcb 
kt Irbtd — A Rail] upon the Beni Sukhr — The Ruins of Cnpitoliae — Uader- 
ground Exploniliaii — An Encrgelic Clumftkimi — Summarj PuoUhmeiit of the 
Bedouins — Arab Cuatonn. 

We were now riding over plains which had been the battle- 
field of Chedorlaomer with the Rephaim giants ; of the larael- 
it«a with Og, the King of Bsahan ; and the scene of sundry 
conflicts between the invading Assyrians and the Jews; for 
across these plains the former marched to invade Palestine, 
and the bmnt of the shock of boBtile attack from the east 
invariably fell npon Gad and Manassch. And it was on these 
plains, here cleft by the Tarmuk, that in a. d. 636 the 
Arabs, inspired by the frenzy of a new religion, fought that 
bloody battle with the Byzantines which drove out Cliristian 
civilization, such aa it was, from Sj-ria, and established Moslem 
snpremacy. 

And BO, passing out of the land of Bashan, wo entered 
" the land of Gilead, a hard, rocky region," as its name signi- 
fies, though the country we were now riding over would not 
come under that definition. It is probable that Gilead ex- 
tended to this point, and that it was sometimes used in a wider 
sense in the Bible than its geographical limits would imply, 
and included the southern part of Bashan. We are told that 
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half Gilead waa posseBsed by SihoD, King of the Amorites, a 
the other half by Og, King of Bashan, the Jahbok being the 
boundary between the two (Josh, xii, 1-G), Moses gave to 
the half-tribe of Mauasseh "half Gilead, and Ashtaroth, and 
Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in Bashan " (Josh, xiii, 31). 
According to Porter, the land of Gilead extended from the 
Yarmuk on the north to the valley of Heshbon on the aouth, 
which would make it about sixty miles long ; while ita breadth, 
by Biblical inference, would be about twenty miles. Our pres- 
ent position would in that case have been in its extreme north- 
east corner. The pasture-land of Jaiilan was here giving way 
to cultivation, and iu an hour we reached Mezarib, a station 
on the IladJ or pilgrimage road from Damascus to Mecca, and 
the great grain center of the Hauran. Aa commercially it is 
one of the most important places in this district, wo had been 
looking forward to it as a town possibly possessing some signs 
of civilization ; but we wore moat grievously disappointed. It 
was relatively large — that is, it may have contained eight hun- 
dred or one thousand souls, but they lived in the nsual collec- 
tion of squalid huts ; and the attempt at a bazaar, in which 
there wore a few dirty little shops, was only an additional indi- 
cation of the primitive condition of the country and ita inhabi- 
tants generally. There was a large khan, which had been fin- 
ished only a few years ago by Zia Pasha, at a cost of four hun- 
dred and sixty-nine thousand piastres, but it has since been 
abandoned, and is now rapidly fdling into ruin ; and there 
were tortuous, narrow, evil-amelling streets, and a miasmatic 
atmosjihere generally about the place, which quite accounted 
for its bitd reputation in a sanitary point of view. In winter 
the whole place is flooded ; and, even on the occasion of our 
visit, there waa too much standing water for health, 

A copious warm spring gushes out of the earth with force 
enough to turn a mill which has been established here to grind 
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com for the pilgrims. It is one of the fev milla in the world 
which is turned by tepid water. The fltream, after turning the 
mill, runs into the small lake of El Kejeh, iu which there are 
several warm springs ; it is extremely clear, and abounds with 
fish. In the middle of it is an island, covered with huts, and 
approached by a causeway. The Owerid, on issuing from this 
lake, after a short course precipitates itself over a ledge siity 
feet in height, forming a fine cascade, and is in fact one of the 
sources of the Yarmuk ; and on the opposite side of it from the 
village is an old castle, containing a mosque and some store- 
liouees, also in a decaying condition. It is said to have been 
bniU by the Sultan Selim, the Ottoman conqueror of Syria, 
abont the year 1500 ; but the materials of which it is composed 
are of much older date, and Burckhordt fonud a Greek in- 
scription turned topsy-turvy in the wall, "to the memory 
of Quadratiames, son of Diogenes, who was beloved of all, 
and lived seventy years," Ou the opposite side of the 
small lake are some carved basaltic blocks and other Greek 
remains, indicating that it had formerly been the site of a 
town. 

Altogether, if it is not an inviting spot, it possesses the 
merit of a certain picturesque quaintness and originality, and, 
during the time of the halt of the Iladj, must be a bustling, 
interesting place. At that period there is a fair held here, 
which lasts for ten days. There has been a project on foot ia 
connect it with Damascus by a tramway, which should tap the 
grain-growing district of the Hauran, and feed the road of the 
French Company from Damascus to Beyrout. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether, nntil a railway ia brought into the country, it 
will ever be worth while to make a tramway, the only termina- 
tion of which will be a carriage-road. The trae port of the 
Hauran is not Beyrout, but Haifa or Acre, to which latter 
place at present all the com of the Hauran is conveyed by 
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camels, by way of the eoutliprn part of Jaulan, and across the 
Jordan just below the Sea of Tiberias. 

We loft Mezarib by the broad track of the pilgrim's road to 
Mecca, keeping a due southerly direction, and leaving DcrS, or 
the controyerted Edrei, about five miles on our loft. For an 
hour or more we traveraod a rich, well-cultivated, undulating 
country, passing in half an hour the dry Wady Talid, and, 
shortly after, the Wady Zeidy, both falling into the Yarmnk, 
and spanned by old Roman bridges ; then we turned off to the 
right from the Hadj road, and crossed high, rolling downs, 
and our zaptichs told us we had now left Ilauran and had 
entered Ajlun. We stopped to rest in a gorge between the 
cliffs of chalk where tliere was a spring and some small trees — 
the first we had seen since leaving Baniaa. This Wady, which 
was tlie largest and most precipitous we had crossed, was, I 
believe, here called the Wady Rahub, and, lower down, the 
Wady Shellaleh. From the fact of the numerous caverns in 
its chalk cliffs, and its position, I am inclined to think that in 
it are the Cavm Rooh mentioned in the " History of William 
of Tyre," in which (lib. xxii, c. 21) it is said that the Cru- 
saders, on their return from a marauding expedition in Haa- 
ran, wished to reconquer a strong position, the Cavea Roob, 
which they had lost a short time before. "This place," says 
the historian, "lies in Suite, a district distinguished by its 
pleasantness ; and Baldad, Job's friend, who is on that account 
called the Suite, is said to have come from it." Now the gorge 
in which we were lunching formed the northern boundary of 
the modem Zuweit, a district which, on emerging from it, we 
merely skirted, leaving it to the southeast. And again, the 
same historian says : "After having passed Pocapolis [the dis- 
trict we were now entering], we camo to the pass of Roob, and, 
further on, into the plain of Modau [this is the plateau across 
which we had been riding from Mezarib], which stretches far 
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and wide in every direction, and is intersected by the river 
Dan [so the Yarmak was called in the time of the Grnsadera], 
which falla into the Jordan between Tibcriaa and Scythopolia." 
It is probable that the namerous cavema by which we were 
surrounded were none other than "the swinging caves of 
Eoob," or Mu'atlakat Rahiib, which seem first to have been 
discovered by Wotzatein in 1860, and which are doubtless 
identical with the Cama Roob of William of Tyre ; but I did 
not then know the interest which attached t« the spot. Clam- 
bering np the opposite side of the gorge, we found ourselves on 
an elevated undulating plain. There was something so pure 
and exhilarating in the air, that our whole for%s, including 
the baggage-miiles, started off at a gallop ; and I could well 
nnderstand that a belief should exist at Damascus that the 
whole of this region is free from disease, and that the inhab- 
itants should flock thither to escape local epidemics. The 
Romans were so well aware of its salubrious character that 
they called it Palwstt'na Salularis ; while with the poets of 
Hauran "the cool-blowing Nukra" is a favorite expression. 

Soon after leaving the gorge we reached the troglodyte vil- 
lage of Es Sal, and crossed an old Roman aquednct which 
used to supply the city of Oadara with water, distant twenty 
miles to the west. A large part of the population of Haaran 
and this part of AJlun still live in caves. In the Bible this 
land was called the land of the giants (Deut. iii, 13), and there 
can be no doubt that in those ancient times the population 
lived principally in subterranean dwellings, the massive en- 
trances to which were slabs of stone ; indeed, there is proba- 
bly no country in the world where an inunigraot population 
would find Buch excellent shelter already prepared for them, 
or where they could step into the identical abodes which had 
been vacat«d by their occupants at least fifteen hundred years 
ago, and use the same doors and windows. The grottoes in 
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which the equalid population of Es SuI lired were not suffi- 
ciently tempting for ns to staj and explore, the more especially 
aa it was getting late, and we certainly hud no fancy to pasa 
the night in them ; bo we pnahed on over the fresh, breezy 
country to Irbid, Hore we found that the Oaimakam, or local 
authority, was absent on an expedition against the Arabs, and 
that the Cadi, or judge, was the principal official in the place, 
This worthy, however, proved to be a Moslem of the most big- 
oted type, and did not rise to receive us when wo entered, or 
even ask us to eit down. As he was not in his own house, but 
in the reception-room of the Caimakam, we seated ourselves 
on the divan without further ceremony, and proceeded to 
make ourselves comfortable. The Cadi, after apparently hesi- 
tating whether he should try to turn us out or go out himself, 
decided on the latter course, and we occupied the apartment 
during the remainder of our stay. Fortunately, the Caima- 
kam*s secretary, who spoke French, waa an intelligent and civ- 
ilized individual, and know that ho would best please his chief 
by treating us with civility ; so he did all in his power to atone 
for the Cadi's inhospitality. It appeared that the Caimakam 
had gone off with some soldiers in the direction of Mk6s or 
Gadora, to punish the Beni Sukhr Arabs for rofuaing to pay 
the sheep-tax, and for resisting the zaptichs wlio had gone to 
collect it, when they fired upon them and wounded one. 
There seemed to be some uncertainty as to the exact locality 
in which the Arabs were now to be found ; but we wore anx- 
ious, if possible, to join the Caimakam, and witness the opera- 
tions against them. While we wore in the midst of our con- 
sultation a sheik of the Beni Sukhr arrived, and offered to 
escort us to his tribe at once. This was rather a suspicions 
invitation, considering the relations in which one section of it, 
at all events, stood toward the Government. Still, we might 
have been tempted to accept it if he would have consented to 
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postpone bis departure till the following day, oa our horses 
were too tired to puah on with them at once. This he refused 
to do, but offered to take a letter to the Caimakam, to whose 
camp he assured us he was bound, for the purpose of conciliat- 
ing that functionary, and offering satisfaction for the outrage 
which had been committed by his tribe. So we gave him a 
letter begging the Caimakam to let us know at once where we 
could join him, and the probable date of his return. 

There was stiU enough daylight left for a etroJI, and we 
sallied forth under the guidance of the secretary, and ofCGnded 
the hill, or rather mound — for it was not a hundred feet high 
— round the base of which the huts of Irbid are clustered. 
Here we found the walls partially standing of what had once 
been a fortress, with trunks of columns strewn about, and the 
nsnal indications of (he architecture of an ancient civilization. 
The mound upon which the castle stands is evidently to a 
great extent artificial. It is partially faced on the east side 
by a wall composed of blocks of stone of Cyclopean dimen- 
sions. In the highest part these reach an elevation of about 
thirty feet, and the wall extends for at least a hundred yards. 
Some of the stones are from fifteen to eighteen feet long, from 
three to five high, and from eight to ten brood. The view 
from a dilapidated tower at an angle of the wall, as the sitQ 
set over Mount Tabor and the distant mountains of Palestine, 
was full of interest aa well as beauty. We were immediately 
surrounded by a feri^ile, undulating country, partially culti- 
vated, but evidently capable of being made in the highest 
degree productive. To the east and northeast stretched the 
level corn-growing plains of the Hanran, with the Jebel Druse 
Boftly defined in the blue haze of evening. To the north we 
looked with interest on Tel el Foris, now so familiar to us, , 
with the conical range beyond, extending to the spurs of Her- 
mon, and the prairie country which we had traversed at its 
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base. We even thought we could make out Tel Aeherah and 

the Btation of Job. To the west the country seemed more 
rugged, but in places well wooded ; while the monntainB of 
AjluQ to the south were heavily timbered to the eummits with 
fine forests. We stood here at an elevation of a little over two 
thousand feet above the sea-level. The ancient name of Irbid 
was Arbela. Eusebius mentions it as a city of Gilead, and as 
being in the district of Pella, beyond Jordan. It may possi- 
bly be identical with the Beth-arbel mentioned in Hosea as the 
scene of a sack and massacre by Shalman (Hos. x, 14). When 
the Assyrian monarch Shalmaneser came up to attack Sama^ 
ria, he would naturally have passed through this country ; but 
the notice is too vague to found anything definite upon. 
There is another Irbid, formerly called Abila, about three 
miles west of Magdala, on the Sea of Tit^rias, and which was 
doubtless the Abel-meholuh, or " meadow of the dance," men- 
tioned in 1 Kings iv, 12, and which has also been supposed to 
be Beth-arbel ; but there seems to be no warrant for this, and 
it is important to discriminate between Arbel and the numer- 
ous places which have Arbel for a prefix, signifying plain or 
meadow, and which have been converted into Abila. One of 
these, the modem village of Abil, I have already referred to, 
near the Huleh (p. 45) ; another is the site of the city of 
Abila, the capital of the tetrarchy of Abilene, situated in Snk 
Wady Borada, between Damascus and Baalbec, and the traces 
of which I saw at a later period ; and another is the Abil, situ- 
ated about two hours ftnd a half distant to the north of the 
Arbela I was now visiting. This Abil or Abila seems to be 
identical with the Abel Ceramim, or " plain of the vineyards," 
mentioned in Judges xi, 33, as the scene of the battle between 
Jephthah and the children of Ammon, whom he smote "from 
Aroer, even till thou come to Minnith, even twenty cities, and 
nnto the plain of the vineyards, with a very great slaughter." 
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As Jephihah is Baid to have passed over Gilead and Manasseh 
in hia pursuit of the Ammonites, and as this city was on the 
nortliern borders of Gilead, but in the territory of Manaseeh, 
it may safely be assumed to be the battle-ground in question. 
This is doubtless ttie Abila alluded to by Eusebius when he 
calls it nine miles distant from Ashtaroth Karnaim, it being 
in reality about fourteen English miles distant from Tel Ashe- 
rab, tbe possible identification of which with Ashtaroth Kar- 
naim I have already indicated. It was one of the cities of the 
Deeapolia, and is further mentioned in another place by the 
same writer as "Abila the wine-bearing, twelve miles oast of 
Gadara" — a definition so exact as almost to place the matter 
beyond a doubt. Abila was one of the episcopal cities of Pal- 
estine,- and was captured by Antiochus the Great, along with 
Fella and Gadara, in the year 31S b. c, and was first discov- 
ered by Seetzen in 1805, who describes it as being situated in 
the angle of a mountain formed by two bases, the higher slopes 
of which are full of caverns. The town was completely de- 
Berted, but the ruins attest its ancient splendor. Some beau- 
tiful remains of the ancient walls were discovered, together 
vith a number of arches and of columns of marble, basalt, and 
gray granite. On the outside of these walls Mr. Seetzen found 
a great many columns, two of which were of extraordinary 
magnitude, from which he conceived that there must have 
been formerly on this spot a temple of considerable magnitude. 
Mr. Wetzstein is, I think, the only traveler who has 7isit«d 
Abil since Seetzen. 

The present village of Irbid is the Beat of goremment for 
the province of Ajlnn, and contains a population of about 
three hundred souls. Their dwellings consist generally of one, 
or at moat two rooms, excavated from the side of the hill : the 
outside walls are composed of ancient blocks of dolerite stone, 
on which are often traces of carving ; the roofs are flat, and 
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covered with clay, and form the principal lounge of the popa- 
lation, who collect there to gossip and inspect each other's 
heads. The dogs also seemed to prefer the houac-tops to bark 
from. This semi -subterranean mode of existence was evidently 
a continuation of the habits of the population from ancient 
times. We entered the house of one peasant, which was an 
old dwelling vanlt. It was a spacious chamber excavated out 
of the hill, and bearing the marks of extreme antiquity. The 
front was composed of immense blocks of stone, admirably 
jointed without cement ; the framework of the door was all 
carved stone ; and there were sockets in the lintels and thresh- 
olds for pivots to work in, showing that formerly the door was 
a slab of stone turning on a etoue hinge. On many of the 
stones were inscriptions in Greek, but they were too much 
eflaeed to road. The columns of the mosque were old, with 
carved capitals, but the remains of a Roman or Byzantine civ- 
ilization were comparatively modem. The real interest which 
attached to tliese hoary relics was one which connected them 
with the race anterior to that whose traces wore self-evident. 

It is highly probable that the Jefuidea and Ghassanides — 
the Arab emigrants from Yemen, who occupied this country 
for the first five centuries of the Christian era, who adopted 
Christianity, and attained a certain degree of civilization — 
lived in these stone dwellings, and left tlieir words carved in 
Greek on the stones ; but it is not likely that they were the 
first to infrodnce this remarkable and unique style of habita- 
tion, of which, BO far as I am aware, we have no traces in the 
region in the south of Arabia, from which they migrated. It 
seeroB more probable that they imitated the structure of the 
dwellings which had been the abodes of that ancient people 
who astonished the Israelites by the hugeness of their stature 
and the substantiality of their cities, if they did not actually 
adopt them, as Dr. Porter supposes. In this very region we 
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lire told " that giants dwelt in old time ; and the Ammonites 
call them ZamzDmmims ; a people great, and many, and tall, 
as the Anakims" {Deut ii, 20, 21). This was "the coast of 
Og, King of Bashan, which was the remnant of the gianta that 
dwellelh at Aahtaroth and at Edrei," of whose sisty cities it 
ia said that "they were fenced with high walls, gates, and 
bare"; and again, they are described as "threescore great 
cities with gates and brazen bars" (1 Kings iv, 13). It Is not 
likely that all traces of them should have disapjjcttred before 
the arriTal of the Qhassanidcs, but more probable that the lat- 
ter adapted themselves to the mode of life and dwelling that 
they found in their new country ; and it is by no means 
impossible that many of the massive blocks among which we 
stood, and which now ahelterod the miserable population of 
Irbid, had been originally heira by the posseseora of the land 
more than three thousand yeare ago. 

As the same Hebrew word is sometimes rendered "Re- 
phaim," sometimes "giants," and sometimes "dead," it has 
been suggested that the Rcphaim were troglodytes, and hence 
that tbey came to be identified with the dead. That these ex- 
cavations should have impressed the invading Israelites as far 
more resembling tombs than dwelliugs is in the highest degree 
probable, for the traveler nowadays has no small difBculty in 
distinguishing one from the other ; and it is very possible, 
therefore, that when they saw their enemies rising apparently 
out of the earth, the Jews should have given them the name 
which, according to Gesenius. may mean "buried giants." At 
the same time, I think with Freshfield and others, that it is a 
decided misnomer to call these stone villages, which were nn- 
douhtedly built by the Ghaesanide Arabs after the Christian 
era, "giant cities," if by that term it ia intended to assume 
that they were the identical citiea built by the Rephaim. 

There were a few Christians at Irbid, hut the greater part 
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of the population were MuBsnlmaii, There was nothing, how- 
ever, in their dress or appearance to distinguish tlie profesaora 
of one religion from those of the other, or from the smronnd- 
ing Bedouins. The women wore the single robe like a night- 
gown, and left their faces uncovered ; and tlie men wore the 
ahiih or Arab cloak, and kufviyek or head-dress, but their gen- 
eral aspect was ragged and uncouth. We were assured that 
on retiring to rest at night it was the custom of both sexes to 
dispense altogether with their garments, and to sleep in primi- 
tive simplicity. TJiere seems to be no trace of religious fa- 
naticism among them, but, on the contrary, a tendency ou the 
part of the professors of both religions to assimilate as much 
05 possible their domestic habits and customs. Thus it ia not 
an uncommon thing for a Christian to have two wives, I 
know that this is an assertion likely to be disputed ; but I took 
some trouble in verifying it, and upon a future occasion met 
a man who assured me that he had been married again, while 
still living with hia first wife, by the Greek priest; and he 
mentioned the names of eeveral others similarly situated, and 
appealed to the bystanders to confirm his statements. Living 
in daily proximity with Mohammedans, who are constantly in 
thehahit of supplementing their wives, and being removed from 
the supervision of a large Christian community, it is possible 
in these out-of-the-way places, where the Christiana sometimes 
are in a great minority, and there is often no resident priest, 
that they find it difficult to resist the force of example. Then 
the priest, when it comes to his knowledge, is puzzled what to 
do, it the man resolutely refuses to put either his first wife or 
the later addition away. So. as the leas of the two evils, and 
possibly stimulated therefji by a small pecuniary gratification, he 
makes things arjuarc, so far as in him lies, by a marriage cere- 
mony ; and the bigamist feels more at ease in his conscience, 
while probably the priest does not think it necessary to men- 
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tion so trifling a circumetance to his bishop. From all I could 
, this is an irregularity confined to tlie Christiim Arab 
popnlatiou to the east of the Jordan. 

Civilization had actually attained to such a pitch at Irbid 
that there was an attempt at education ; and we looked in at 
the school-room, where there was a portal with an old inscrip- 
tion on it, and the cliildren came trooping out to kiss onr 
hands, after the manner of the juvenile population in these 
parts generally. Just below the village there was a large ob- 
long tank, evidently very old. Some portions of the well-built 
walls were still remaining, while around it were strewn some 
sarcophagi of basalt, with sculptured figures and garlands in 
bas-relief uimn them. The Caimakam was having some new 
houses built, or rather partially excavated, which were intended 
to be shops ; and there were a few stores in wliich the Arab 
necessaries of life were to bo obtained. Ilis own house waa 
almost the only one which had been bnilt throughout. It 
stood in a courtyard, and consisted of two rooms, of which one 
was his bedroom, while we occupied the other. Ilere we re- 
ceived sundry visits from the two or three functionaries who 
assisted him in his adminiBtrotion. Among others, was the 
officer in command of the zaptiehs. lie was a Tnnisian, had 
been at the siege of Kara, and was very proud of the medal 
which he wore commemorating that event, and spoke of his 
experience of English officers on that occasion in terms which 
were highly complimentary to them. 

Wo had decided to wait at Irbid until we received an answer 
to OUT letter from the Caimakam. and, in order to fill up the 
time, rode over to the village of Beit-Bas, at which, we were 
told, there were some mins. It was only abont three miles 
distant to the north, and situated on a high hill of chalk and 
limestone. The intervening country wna fairly cultivated with 
wheat and lentils. Here we found fho remains of what had 
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once been a temple of some importance. It was approa^ 
from the east by a coloniiade, more than two Jiundred yards 
in length, of basalt columns, only the bases of which were visi- 
ble, while their fragments lay strewn ou both sides in great 
profusion. This waa probably the via recta or main street of 
the town. A carved archway forming one of the entrances to 
the temple waa still standing, and near it was a singular excfr- 
vation, one hundred yards long by twenty yards broad, and 
about fifteen in depth. Opening into this were large, vaulted 
chambers, which may, in old times, have aerred either as 
dwellings or as storehouses. At present they were inhabited by 
the natives, who penned their sheep in some, lived thcmselTefl 
in others, or had coustnictcd for themselves huts out of the 
fragments of columns and carved capitals and architrares 
with which the place whs strewn. It is not impossible that in 
old time the whole of this excavation waa roofed over and 
formed a subterranean dwelling; otherwise, one scarcely sees 
how it could have been kept free from water. Indeed, my 
first impression, until I saw the vaulted chambers opening on 
to the floor, was that it had originally been intended as a reser- 
voir. This clearly could not have been the case ; and the 
probability is that the columns, of which the fragments remain 
fltrewn on the floor, once supported a stone roof. A little 
distance from the temple to the west are the remains of an 
aqueduct and a bath. Here were two stone slabs, on which two 
eagles were carved, both in excellent preservation, and measur- 
ing three feet between the tips of their wings. The whole 
population of Beit-Ras. which consisted of some forty or fifty 
flouls, who all lived in the excavation, were very puzzled and 
interested in onr proceedings, and followed us most good- 
hnmoredty about, trying to discover why we were so attentively 
examining the old stones amid which they lived. At lust a 
bright tliongbt seemed to strike one of them, and he beckoned 
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to ua to follow him down the Bide of the hill. Ait«r going 
about a hundred yards, ho stopped at a hole which was sppor- 
ently the entrance to a cave, and invited us to crawl in. Tho 
aperture was eo small that in order to achieve this feat we had 
to lie down and wriggle our bodies through the opening. I 
doubt whether a very etout man conld have succeeded in 
squeezing through. But once inside, we found ourselves in a 
circular chamber about twenty feet in diameter, supported by 
a column in tho center, which had been cut ont of the lime- 
stone rock. As we saw that there were passages leading out of 
this room, we sat down and sent for lights. 

The Arabs were highly delighted at this indication of our 
intention to continue our exploration, and soon returned with 
some feeble lamps. Following a short passage which turned 
oft to the left, we entered a room in which was a carved slab 
of stone that seemed to have been used as a door. The aper- 
ture which it may possibly once have closed was now built up. 
We therefore returned to the first chamber, and made our way 
along a passage about four feet high and three broad, which 
opened on the right. This was in places partially blocked with 
fallen earth, and tho heat was stifling. There were niches cut 
in the sides about a foot apart, apparently for purposes of illu- 
mination. After following this gallery for nearly flfty yards, 
we entered another chamber similar to those we had already 
seen. Out of this another passage led to the right The 
opening to it, however, was nearly choked with fallen earth, 
and we could only have entered it by great exertion and un- 
comfortable squeezing. Near it waa another entrance, which 
had been completely built up with large blocks of stone, and 
at ita base was a passage, descending apparently into the bowels 
of the earth by a flight of steps, which, however, were so cov- 
ered with earth as to make any attempt at descent impossible. 
We might, perhaps, have scrambled into the passage on the 
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right ; but by this time we were streaming with jierg])! ration, 
oar lamps wero growing dim, and the sensiition which we once 
or twice experienced of sticking in a hole, without any poaitire 
certainty whether one could squeeze through it or not, woa eo 
disagreeable, that we were not tempted to pursue our Investiga- 
tiona, more esiJccially as the result would probably have been a 
seriea of corridors and chambei-s similar 'to those we had al- 
ready explored. As fur as we went, the passage was leading 
steadily nphill, and iu the direction of the temple at the top of 
it, so that it is not improbable that this was a Guhterranean 
means of communication between the temple and the outaido 
of the town. The whole plucc is well worthy of a far more 
thorough examination than we were able to give it ; and so far 
as I am aware, the excuvations have not been described by any 
previous traveler, while there can be no doubt from their posi- 
tion that the ruins are those of the city of Capitolias, men- 
tioned in the " Itinerary " of Antoninus as being between Neve 
and Gadara, sixteen miles from the latter, and thirty-eight 
from tlie former. Capitolias, which must have been a place of 
some importance, is placed, in the Peutinger tables, at sixteen 
Boman miles from Gadara, and the same from Adraha, the 
modem Der'a. This would exactly locate it at Beit-Raa. It 
was an ancient episcopal city, and was the connecting-point of 
the two great Homan roads, one of which led from the west, 
eastward through the Hauran, to Bozra and the Euphrates — 
and the other from the north, southward to Gerasa or Jcrasfa, 
and Itabboth-Ammon or Philadelphia, traces of which still 



We sat down near the Roman bath to rest after our labors, 
and the peasants brought us coffee, and seemed quite delighted 
with the novelty and excitement of our visit. They were an 
amiable, harmless race, and refused, with some indignation, 
tlie money we offered them for the trouble they had taken to 
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ebow US the cave, and tho coSeo they gave qb aiterward. A 
few more British tourista to Beit-Raa will soon cure them o( 

this ignorance of the irorld, und initiate them into the manners 
of tlieir countrymoH elsewhere. It seemed a greater discovery 
to find a native of Palestine who did not know the meaning of 
the word iaokgheenh than it was to identify the site of an 
ancient city. While we were enjoying the magnificent view 
which we obtained from the top of the hill, which is the high- 
eat point of the enn-ounding country, we suddenly became 
aware of a cavalcade winding along the valley at our feet. 
This consisted of a posse of soldiers, some of them mounted on 
mules ; half a dozen Bedouin prisoners with their bands tied 
behind their backs ; twelve donkeys and twenty sheep, the 
spoils of the Caimakam's raid on the Beni Sukhr, and a certain 
indication that he might soon be expected at Irbid. We there- 
fore wended our way back to that village without delay, and 
arrived almost at tlie same moment as the Caimakam. We . 
found that the letter we had sent him had been returned to 
Irbid without having been delivered, the courage of the sheik 
having failed him. It was now evident that he wa« anxious 
for us to accompany him in order that we might act as inter- 
ccBsora ; hut that, failing our personal presence, he had deemed 
it the safest course to keep out of the Caimakam's way alto- 
gether, and to retire into the recesses of the desert. 

We found the Caimakam an exceptionally zealous aud 
intelligent functionary. He had traveled in Europe, spoke 
French and a little English, and seemed quite determined to 
introduce reform and good government into bis district. Ilis 
account of the origin of his dispute with the Arabs furnished 
a obaracteristie illustration of the nature of the abuses with 
which ho had to grapple. It seemed that a member of the 
local Medjlisa, or provincial council, had assumed to himself 
the functions of tai-gatberer, and bad been in the habit, with- 
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out proper authority, of collecting the eheep-tax from i 
Arabs. The method of hia procedure was not an ancommon 
one in these parts, and was modeled very much on that of the 
nnjnst steward. He allowed the Arabs to make a return of 
about half the sheep they really owned, on condition that they 
paid him the tax on the other half, and insured them against 
any further trouble in the matter. Half of this he gave the 
Government, and the other half he kept himself, bribing trou- 
Vileeome colleagues or superiors to keep their mouths shut. 
The Government, by these means, was robbed of three quarters 
of the tax. The present Caimakam, on discovering the fraud, 
determined to put a stop to it, and warned the Arabs that they 
were not to pay the sheep-tax except to the zaptiehs whom he 
would send to collect it. This warning the mombcr of the 
Medjliss, who was a rich and influential man, persnaded them 
to disregard ; and when the zaptiehs were sent, the Arabs not 
. only refused to pay the tax, but fired upon them. The Caima- 
kam upon this instantly started himself, with about a hundred 
men of an infantry regiment mounted on mules — a most use- 
ful corps for the purpose for "which it is now being used in 
these provinces — surprised the Arabs by night, and seized the 
spoil which we had seen brought into Beit-Ras. He calculated 
that he had captured enough to pay the tax, and he intended 
to keep his prisoners as hostages until certiun members of the 
tribe, who were the ringleaders in the resistance, and had 
taken the most active share in it, should be brought in. 

The Beni Sukhr, or "Children of the Rock," arc notorious 
for their predatory propensities, and have long been the terror 
of travelers to the east of the Jordan — demanding heavy black- 
mail, and ruthlessly plundering all who do not consent to pay 
it. It was most fortunate for us that they had just received 
this chastisement, as it insured our safety in the country 
through which we were about to travel, and which, under ordi- 
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nary circumstances, can never bo travereed except under their 
escort. They had now betaken themBelvea to the deserta to 
the east of the Hadj road ; and so far as they were concerned, 
we were pretty secure, though of course there were other tribes 
to be token into consideration. 

We had a great deal of moat interesting conversation with 
the Caimakam on the subject of the Arabs, his exiwrience of 
them having been very extensive. It was his opinion — as, in- 
deed, it is of every intelligent man who has any knowledge of 
the subject — that the country to the east of tlio Jordan coold 
easily be brought into order if the pilgrimage to Mecca by the 
Hadj road from Damascus was discontinued. This is a drain 
upon the Government, in one form or other, of nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds a year, of which a verj' large propor- 
tion goes into the pockets of the Arabs, who supply the camels, 
and who are paid blackmail. If any attempt is made to reduce 
them to order or punish their robberies, they retaliate on the 
Oovenunent by refusing to supply camels to the Hadj, or by 
delaying its passage at certain points where it is comparatively 
defenseless until the requisite amount is paid, to atone for 
whatever grievance they may consider that they have against 
the authorities. This gives them a sense of independence 
which makes them extremely difficult to manage ; but, if they 
were ones deprived of the opportunity which is thus aHorded 
them of putting a screw on the Government, they arc so de- 
pendent for pasturage, at certain seasons of the year, on lands 
which are completely under military control, that they would 
be obliged to submit to discipline. 

I am now only speaking of those tribes who infest Pal- 
estine immediately east of the Jordan. Of course, the traveler 
who wishes to explore the country to the cast of the Ilauran, 
where it is not possible to send troops, and where the influence 
of the Hadj, as a means of levying blackmail, does not exist, 
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would find (he other tribes as Itiwlesaaa over; but they do not, to 
BO great an estant, prevent a rich and productive country from 
being developed by honest indastry, as la the case in Jaulan, 
Ajlun, and the Belka, Once expelled from hero, the tribes 
might be left to roam over their deserts, and fight among 
tbemaelves for its oasea, without seriously retarding the pros- 
perity of the country. It may with safety be predicted that 
the abolition of the Iladj would before very long lead to 
the redemption of eastern Palestine from its present desolate 
condition,* 

The Anuzeh are by far the most powerful tribe between the 
Jordan and the Euphrates, control an area of about forty 
thousand square miles, and can bring over one hundred thou- 
sand horsemen and camel-drivera into the field. They are 
divided into four groat tribes, each of which, in its turn, is 
eubdivided. The Wulid Ali are those who most commonly 
make raids into the country east of the Jordan, fighting ccca- 
sionally with the Beni Sukhr, and supplying the largest num- 
ber of camels to tho Hadj. Thoir sheik is generally a man 
wielding considerable influence at Damascus ; indeed, many of 
the Arab sheiks either pass some of their time in that city 
themaelvcs or have their representatives there- 
One of tho most interesting of the tribes on the Syrian 
border is the Hoala, among whom the Caimakam had lived. 
He told us that they alone still retained the famous war-cradle, 
which all the tribes once possessed. It is a sort of car. called 
"nttfa," composed of ostrich-feathers; and before tlie tribe 
goes to war, the most lovely girl in it is selected, and placed, 
in the lightest possible attire, in the cradle, which is then pnt 
on the back of a camel. The silken string by which tho camel 

• Since Ihe nbovp wni> writtEii, I licnr that [ho Govcniineiit have decided to 
.disoonlinue the Hadj froni Dnraoacui. Thin measure gunranteca aeeurity for 
liti- nnd pTOpertT to the cast of the Jonlwi, proviiled tbo local dIBcIbU are ac- 
lire nnd cflideiit runetloDariof. 
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is led is then placed in her hand, and the warriors of the tribe 
pass before her. Whoever she selects as the leader of the 
camel becomes the leader of the host, which she accompanies, 
and is a prominent figure in the battles. If, in the war which 
follows, the tdbe is beaten and the war-cradle captured, it is 
deprived for ever after of the privilege of possessing one. The 
Boala are the only tribe who still retain this singular distinc- 
tion ; but one or two Arabs whom I afterward spoke to on the 
subject told me they were not likely ever to lose it, as they 
now never perform the ceremony, or risk the capture of the 
cradle in battle. 



CHAPTER V. 

Kuniiah ZaplLelis— Tlie Reform FroWem — Uevonue of Ajlun — Its Reeouiw?^' 
From Irbld to Gsdara — Wooded Countrj — Riiina of Ggilaro — The Ealbs of 
AiiiBlha — A Good Spcculaliou — The Wnily Arabs — Xiybt QiLttrtcra at Kefp 
Aasiul — The Froolicr of Gwi — Dolmens — Uabamum — Tbo Parsuit of Jcph- 
Ihftli — The Scene of Absalom's Dcoth — Diiue ForeEts — The Uountaina ind 
Tillage of Ajlun. 

We left Irbid furnished with a circular letter from the 
Caimakam to the village authorities of hia district, and under 
the escort of two Kurdish zaptiehs, who did not hy any means 
turn out either intelligent guides or agroeahlo companions. 
The problem of a local police force doubtless presents many 
difficulties in a country where there is nothing to pay them 
with, and their only chance of a livelihood consists in robbing 
the very people whose predatory propensities they are sup- 
posed to check. A couple of Kurdish zaptiehs with flowing 
kufeiyeh and c^dh, their loose trousers stuffed into high, buff- 
colored boots, armed with pistol, dagger, and carbine, dash- 
ing into a village on their fiery little Arabs, throw a whole 
population into consternation ; the men cringe and fawn, the 
children run screaming to their mothers, who cower trem- 
blingly before the unwelcome visitors. These latter look per- 
fect specimens of brigands themselves, and behave with far 
less consideration than the ordinary robber, who tries to be 
popular with the peasantry, and neither pillages nor oppresses 
them more than is absolutely necessary. The zaptieh, secure 
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in Lis official position, doca both with impunity. The villagers 
hapten to conciliate him by placing before him food and lodg- 
ing of the heat, however long hia viait may last. Both he 
and hia horse are provided for at the village expense, and woe 
betide the sheik if there ia any etint in the aupplies. Some- 
times a party of thcae worthies, sent to punish some refractory 
hamlet, quarter themselves upoo it indefinitely, and are only 
bought off at a great sacrifice to the unhappy peasantry. We 
were perpetnally obliged to check the arbitrary behavior of the 
men we bad with us, and I shuddered to think of tlie possible 
brutality of one of our zaptiehs when alone — he was such an 
unmitigated ruffian, even under tlie restraint of our presence. 
He hud been a Baahi-Baitouk in Boatson's Horse during the 
Crimean war, and accused the British officers of the most im- 
poasible crimes and misconduct — a pretty cleai' evidence that 
his own behavior bad been such as to necessitate a discipline 
which he had avenged by libels ever since. Unfortunately, he 
required a great deal more to reform him, and the fear of los- 
ing his backsheesh was tlie only check on the exuberance of hia 
insolence. This was not the style of man who would go out 
of his way to show us a ruin, or even facilitate the execution 
of plans we had already determined on ; indeed, the great de- 
light of his life seemed to be to thwart them, and to take us in 
the opposite direction from the one we wished to go. This 
man was not a solitary specimen of his class. Vi'e had experi- 
ence altogether of eight different zaptiehs, and the best of 
them was only somewhat loss of a ruffian than the other seven. 
Until the Government is in a position to pay its police force 
sufficient to maintain themselves and their horaea, there con be 
little doubt that the inhabitants would enjoy greater peace and 
security if there were no police at all. At all events, it would 
be better to try and raise them in the country in which they 
were to be used, a plan most auccessfully adopted in the Leb- 
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anon, instead of importing them from Knrdigtun, where the 
instincts of tlie inhabitanta arc more lawless and predatory 
than in any other part of Turkey. 

Tlie two classoB of individuala from whom the peasantry 
Buffer are the tithe-farmers and the zaptiehs. The former rob 
both the country people and the Government ; and the whole 
eystcm of tax-collection is one that lends itself to an elaborate 
system of fi'aud, which extends to the governor-general of the 
province, if that functionary is open to corruption, as is too 
often the case. The zaptieh is the natural ally of the tithe- 

. former in cases where the jreasantry resist the exactions of the 
latter. It ia the greatest mistake to suppose that the Chris- 
tian peosan t is more the victim of these plunderers than the 
Moslem, Tithe-farmera and zaptieha are thoroughly impar- 
tial ; and in caaes where foreign consuls are in the neigh- 
borhood, the Moslem suffers far mure than the Chris- 
tian, who can generally manage to get some protection. 
Wliile the admin is tmtive system of Turkey is thoroughly cor- 
rupt and Jwhercntly vicious, there are no better laws in any 
conntrjfu Uwy were properly applied. It is no less a mistake 
to sDppoae that Turks are not as anxious as Christians to see 
reforms introduced which should give effect to them. The 
great difficulty with which the feformiug Pasha has to con- 
tend, and there are many honest and patriotic men of this 
class, is the control which a demoralized bureaucracy — com- 
posed largely of Christians, who are the worst element in it, as 
well as of Turks — have obtained in nil Iho departments of 
state at Constantinojilc. The vested interests which attach 
to existing abuses are so powerful, and the abuses themselves 
are so dccp-rootcd, that without the assistance and support of 
popular chambers at the seat of Government, and a eompara- 

' tively autonomous administrative system in the provinces, no 
statesman with any regard for his own reput;ition would at- 
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tempt to copo with them. In the case of the tithc-farmerB, 
for instance, who are a rory inflaential cla^a, thoy would put 
all their influence in motion to resist any alteration of a rigime 
under which they thrive. And, unfortunately, there are too 
many high officiala whose interests ore more or less bound up 
with theirs. If, instead of selling the dime hy auction to 
Bpeoulatora and munoy-lenders, the Government were periodi- 
cally to assess the villugca, and the taxes were collected hy 
authorized officials, sacli province could bo made to yield a 
revenue out of which a satisfactory local police force could 
be maintained. And if, in addition to this, the various gov- 
ernors-general were appointed for a term of years, instead of 
being constantly liable to change, were invested with greater 
indep^dent powers, and each province allowed a greater voice 
in its own administration, abuses could be reformed with 
which, under the present centralized system, it is extremely 
difficult to gra)>ple. So far aa the peasantry, botli Christian 
and Moslem, are concerned, they desire no other reform, and 
would be perfectly conlented if they were freed from the pres- 
ence of the imported zaptieh, and the collection of the taxes 
were pat upon a sound and i>ermanent basis. 

The whole amount of the revenue at present collected from 
the province of Ajlun, which is a most fertile region about 
forty miles long by twenty-fivo in width, is only seven thou- 
sand pounds a ycai', of which a considerable proportion is paid 
by nomad Arabs. The plains are capable of producing the most 
magnificent crops of wheat and other cereals ; beans and lentils 
of all sorts grow in abundance. Its wine and olive bearing ca- 
pacity is proverbial from old time ; its mountains are heavily 
timbered and abundantly watered ; and upon its meadows the 
tribes of Gad and Mauasseh in old time pastured their flocks. 
It formed the northern portion of that land of Gilcad whose 
attractions proved so irresistible to them that they ceased to 
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continne their march northward and tuke possession of the 
country which wns origiuallj deaigiicd to form a part of the 
heritage of Inrael. It subsequently mniutained a large popu- 
lation, and WU8 a most yalnable province under the Bomans, 
when it was considered to form part of the Perca, and contained 
seTeral of those ten cities whose renown earned for the region in 
which they were situated the name of Deoapolia. Unlike the 
country to the west of the Jordan, it has retained all its pro- 
ductive capacity, and only needs a settled population and good 
gOTemment to develop resources wliich are as abundant aa erer. 
Yet, out of seventy-five villages in Ajlun, fifteen are deserted, 
and the entire population of the remaining sixty is certainly 
under twenty thousand. There can be no question that the 
province U capable of abundantly satisfying the necessities of 
ten times that number. I feel no moral doubt that fifty 
thousand pounds, partly expended judiciously in bribes at 
Constantinople, and partly applied to the purchase of land not 
belonging to the State from its present proprietors, would 
purchase the entire province, and could be made to return a 
fabulous interest on the investment. 

On leaving Irbid we rode in a west-northwesterly direc- 
tion, and after traversing rich arable land for about an hour, 
reached the high stony plateau which divides the Yarmuk 
from tlie plains of Gilead. Here clumps of trees began to grow 
in the spaces between the flat rocks, and the character of the 
country underwent a marked change. Deep gullies intersected 
this ridge of limestone, which was by no means destitute of 
soil, and admirably adapted to the culture of the vine ; but it 
was now devoid of population, and until we reached the neigh- 
borhood of Hebras, the capital of this district, which is now 
called El Rafarat, we sow no sign of life. We passed this ■vil- 
lage without entering it, as to do so we should have been 
obliged to make a dvfotir of a mile, owing to the conformation 
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of the country. There can be no doubt that many mteresting 
remains are to be found in this almost unknown section of 
oonntry ; but my object was not so much to look for ruins as to 
examine the typographical features of the country, with a view 
to a possible line of railway along the valley of Yarmuk. 
From what I already saw, the indications were in the highest 
degree unfavorable. 

The necessity of dividing our day's journey, in a country 
where the population was so sparse, in such a manner as to in- 
sure us some sort of accommodation at night, made exploration 
more difficult than if we could have pitched a tent where we 
chose ; but this, again, would have involved so much extra con- 
veyance for food and baggage that the one inconvenience was 
more than counterbalanced by the other. We had, moreover, 
far better opportunities of seeing the inhabitants and judging 
of the actual condition of the country by living among them as 
we did, than if we had followed the ordinary custom of trav- 
elers, and isolated ourselves in our tents, limiting our contact 
with them to intercourse through a dragoman. About middny 
we entered a beautiful gorge, the sides of which were thickly 
clothed with prickly oak, carob or locust-bo;m, wild almond, 
terebinth, and other trees ; the air was fragrant with the blos- 
som of the wild jasmine ; and wo lunched at a copious spring 
which issued from a cave in the limestone — a spot of ideal 
beauty. A hill a little beyond this point was pointed out to 
US by the zaptiohs as the scene of the Caimakam's recent raid 
upon the Arabs, who had now disappcare*! from this part of 
the country. Keeping a somewhat more westerly direction, we 
passed several caves which had formerlybeen used as dwellings. 
One of these we entered for about thirty yards ; it was a spa- 
cious grotto, and at its farther extremity the ceiling had been 
pierced, probably for purposes of ventilation and as an outlet 
for smoke. These became more numerous as we approached 
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Qadara. Tlie first indication of our proximity to those intet>- 
estiug ruins were the traces of the old Roman road, where the 
ruts of the chariot- wheels were deeply marked, and nuraeroas 
sarcophagi lay strewn thickly on either side, most of them 
decorated with garlands and busts, those which are still nnder 
shelter in the tomba forming convenient repositories, in which 
tlie natives store their grain. There are said to be two hundred 
sarcophagi, many of them in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, scattered among the ruins of the ancient city. Bat one 
is even more struck by the quantity of tombs than of the stone 
coffins which have been dragged out of many of them. The 
whole surface of the ground is so honeycombed with these that 
it looks like a rabbit-warren. Many of the stono doors still 
swing on their hinges in the massive basalt framework — or 
rather would, if the mold which now clogs them were removed. 
These were the tombs in which it is supposed that the maniac 
lived who " had devils long time, and ware no clothes, neither 
abode in any house, but in the tombs," and who was healed by 
our Lord. 

The objection to this theory is, that from the city of Oa- 
dara to tlie nearest point of the Sea of Galilee is about eight 
miles as the crow flies. As the Sea is nearly two thousand 
feet below the level of the city, it must have been a good deal 
farther by the road. In the account in Luke it is said that 
"when he went forth to land, there met him out of the city a 
certain man," etc. This is confirmed by Mark, who says that 
"when he was come out of the ship, immediatelii ihen met 
him out of the tombs a map with an unclean spirit," which 
would not have been possible if the tombs were ten or twelve 
miles distant from the landing-place ; nor could the descrip- 
tion of the swine running down a steep place into the sea be 
made to apply to Gadaia. Indeed, though both evangelists 
state the miracle to have been performed in the country of the 
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Oadarenes, the city is nowhere mentioned in tlio Bible ; and 
the hypothesis of Thomson tbat the locality wae Gergesa, the 
modem Kersa, which is situated near the steepest slope on the 
banks of the sea, is far more plausible. In Matthew's account 
of the miracle it is called "the country of the Gergesenes" : 
and it is possiblo that Gadara, which was the capital of the 
Perea, may have included Gergesa in its jurisdiction, and that 
(he definition which placed it in the land of Godaroncs would 
not be altogether inaccurate. 

The fellahin often use those tombs for dwellings as well as 
granaries ; and one can well understand a maniuc finding in 
them all the shelter ho needed. Many of the stone frames 
into which the doors were fitted were elaborately carved. The 
principal street can still be traced by fragments of columns 
and remains of its colonnade, and one theatre is in a fair state 
of preservation — twelve rows of seats were perfect fcr three 
quarters of the way round, but the lower sii were nearly all 
destroyed ; still I should scarcely venture to dispute the prac- 
tical obsorvadon of Mr. Merill, the American explorer, who 
remarks "that it could be made ready for use again at an 
expense of a few thousand dollars ! " The other theatre was 
about three hundred yards distant, and much less complete. 
From both magnificent views coiild be obtained. The valley of 
the Jordan, with Scythopolis, the modern Beisan, formerly the 
capital of the Decapolis, in the midst of it, lay spread out at 
our feet, with the mountains of Palestine beyond, while the 
wooded range of Jehel Ajinn shut in the prospect to the south. 

We looked down into the Yarmuk, fifteen hundred feet 
below us, winding between precipitous cliffs of limestone and 
basalt, and circling round a meadow of the brightest green, 
which seemed almost in the bed of the river, in the midst of 
which bubbled the warm springs of Amatha. These are four 
in number, and have a temperature of 115", 103°, 92°, and 83° 
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PBhrenlicit, and are etronglj' imprognated with sulphur. The 
Arabi have a profound belief in their virtues, and they are 
consequently regarded by then) as neutral ground. I onco mot 
a Turkish official who assured me that he hud derived great 
boQolit from batha at Amiitha, though I could get no definite 
account from him as to where he lived while he was perform- 
ing his cure, as there is uot a vestige of a house in the neigh- 
borhood, and he add he had no tent — possibly in a tomb. 
The basin of the largest spring ia sixty yards in length by 
thirty in width, with an average depth of six feet We did 
not attempt to scramble down to them, but contented our- 
Kilvea with inspecting them through our opera-glasses. These 
baths have quite recently been carefully examined by Mr. Mer- 
ill, who found a theatre, many " ruins of a superior description, 
and several elegant stone chairs, with backs two and a half 
feet high," besides other traces indicating that in former times 
Amatha must have been a place of great luxury as well as a 
sanitarium. There seems to be no reason why it should not 
become so again. A good road could easily be made from the 
baths to Kazareth, distant only twenty-five miles, across an al- 
most level country. An escellent carriage-road now connects 
Nazareth with Ilaifa, and Amatha could thus be brought with- 
in an easy day's drive of the best port upon the coast of Pales- 
tine. If a hotel and bathing-houses wore erected hero, it 
could not fail to become a popular and frequented winter's 
resort for European valetudinarians. Surrounded by the moat 
romantic scenery, and invested with associations of exceptional 
interest, it is only a few miles from the Lake of Tiberias, and 
lies in the immediate neighborhood of the mined cities of 
Gamala, Hippos, Aphek, Gadara, and Scythopolis, to say no- 
thing of others still to be discovered. 

Indeed, one can scarcely imagine a spot combining a greater 
number of attractions which are so accessible and yet bo little 
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known. Here the bcalth-eeeker might vary the pleasures of 
picnic excureions into the picturesque forest-clod mountains 
of Gileod, with the more serions occupation of escayating the 
buried treasures of the cities of the Decapolia, and exhuming 
the monuments of a, departed civilization, or refresh himself 
after hia archieological labors with the excitement of wild boar, 
gHzetle, and partridge ehooting, or with abundant fishing in 
the Jordan, the Yurrouk, and the Lake. Situated about five 
hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean, the climate 
in winter resembles that of the Jordan valtej, and is eminently 
adapted for the invalid ; while the springs themselves have 
doubtless retained the healing qualities which once rendered 
tbem so famoua, and are unique in volume and extent. Mr. 
Merill describes one pond, which the sulphur stream has worn 
into the rock — a hundred yards in length by ten or fifteen in 
width, with a depth of ten feet — in which the temperature is 
08°. The stream, on issuing from this pool, falls over the rock 
into the river below, forming a beautiful cascade. The whole 
volume of water, gushing from the three springs combined, 
would form a single stream twenty-one feet wide by twenty 
inches in depth, with a rapid foaming current. 

But the most attractive objects in the neighborhood are the 
hot springs and tropical valley at 'Mkhaibeh, and the Fonnfr 
ain of the Brides, which are thus described by Mr, Merill ;" 
"About one hour up the valley, east of El Hamma (Amatha), 
there is another beautiful plain called 'Mkhaibeh. In this 
case the plain is on the south side of the river, wliich flows at 
the very base of the mountains, to the north of it. The Arabs 
praise this place for its palms and vines. The plain is watered 
by a sulphur spring of immense size, which has a temperature 
of 113°, and I estimate the volume of water flowing from it to 

■ Paleitine Explor»Uon Society. Fourth Statement. New Torit : Juiituj, 
1877. 
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be nearly equal to that from tho tlirco sulphur apriugs of El 
Hamma combined. This warm fertilizing water has made this 
valley a tropical paradise. I counted here eighteen difiereat 
tropical trees and shrubs, and I am cortaiu there are more. It 
is almost impossible to penetrate the immense jungle, while 
above the tangled mass of vegetation there rise two hundred 
graceful palms — the whole, aa one looks down upon it from 
the neighboring hills, forming one of the most beautiful land- 
scapes in Syria, Here and at El Hamma there are three mills 
that are run by water at a temperature of over 100°. About 
a mile east of 'Mkhaibch, and on tho same side of the river, 
there is a beautiful little lake of cool sweet water, called Birket 
El Araiea, or Fountain of the Brides. It has no outlet or 
inlet, is nearly circular, and I was twenty-five minutes in 
walking round it. Ducks and some other water-fowl are 
found hero, and the gentle elopes about the lake are green, and 
afford excellent pasture for the flocks of the Bedouin." 

The Mandhur Arabs who people the valley of the Yarmuk 
are a peaceful tribe much given to agricultural pursuits, and 
could be easily dealt with. A comparatively small sum, paid 
OS blackmail, which, to avoid that inridious term, might be 
called rent, would insure a peaceable tenure of the springs to 
any enterprising capitalists who might be disposed to under- 
take the operation of turning Amatha into a watering-place, 
which, indeed, would be very much to the advantage of the 
natives, who would derive, incidentally, an abundant revenue 
from visitors and tourists. A more dangerous foe would be 
the Beni Sukhr, who, however, have no prescriptive right to 
the yallcy, and who could easily be kept in check, if it wero 
not thought desirable to pay them, by the police and military 
lorce at the disposal of the Caimakam at Irbid. With a func- 
tMOtfy u active and energetic as the present occupant of the 
(, there would be no danger on this score. 
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It is remarkable, considcriDg that the Yarmiik is the most 
important afflaent of the Jordan, that it watered the territory 
of Gad and of the half-tribe of Maiiasaeh, and mast have played 
an important part in the campaigus of Israel, that it should 
never once be mentioned in the Bible, 

Qadara, which stands on a lofty projecting spur between 
the Yarmuk and the gorge or Wady of the Araba, is destitute 
of water, and was supplied by the aqueduct which we crossed 
at Ea Sal, and which ia led from tlio head-waters of the Yar- 
muk. The ruins cover an area of about two miles in circum- 
ference ; and the city must have been a place of imposing 
grandeur, alike from the magnificence of its situation as from 
the splendor of its public edifices. There seems to bo no indi- 
cation of its having been a Jewish city of any importance prior 
to its celebrity a^ a center of Roman civilization. The first 
historical notice we have of it is its capture by Antiochua the 
Great in the year 218 b. c, and the last is when it became the 
residence of the Bishop of Pala>stina Sccunda. 

We had been able to obtain no definite information as to 
the accommodation we were likely to find at this place, but we 
were assured that it was inhabited. To our dismay, we found 
that the three huts which had once contained the entire popu- 
lation were now abandoned from fear of the Araba, and that 
there was no sign of life visible. When we looked at what 
might have been our accommodation, wo were consoled ; for 
the abodes of the inhabitants of Gadara — or Mk^s, as it is now 
called — were a combination of den and hovel which a respect- 
able pig would have scorned. They no doubt abounded in 
vermin ; and even had there been food and water procurable, 
we should have preferred sleeping in the open air to risking a 
bed amid the filth with which the floor was strewn. The food 
question was, however, paramount, and the necessity of reach- 
ing s village of some sort before dark compelled us to curtail 
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ottr investigations of tbie interesting locality — which, how* 
ever, Bince its first discovery by Seetzen in 1805, bos been 
frequently visited, bo that there ia nothing new left for the 
explorer bat excavation, for which he would doubtless be 
amply repaid. 

We now turned our horses' heads southward, and plunged 
into the Wady Araba, descending about fifteen hundred feet in 
an hour, by a narrow path worn out of the chulk cliflfs, which 
wound down ravines and along the edge of precipices till it 
reached the torrent at the bottom, foaming between banks 
fringed with oleanders. Here there was a most picturesquely 
situated old mill, with a wild Arab family as its only occupants, 
whose intelligence was so limited that we had great difficulty 
in getting directions from them a& to our future route. The 
Kurdish zaptieha, who are not, as a rule, very profound Ara- 
bic scholars, of course misunderstood them ; and the result 
was that, after scrambling up the opposite side of the Wady 
for an hour, we lost our way. 

It was now getting dusk, but wo followed the best indica- 
tion of a path we could find, hoping it would lead us some- 
where before it became too dark for us to see it. 

Meantime I had plenty of opportunity of judging of the 
engineering facilities of the country ; and I came to the con- 
clusion that to attempt to bring a railway from the valley of 
the Jordan to the plateau of Ajlun and the Ilauran by way 
either of the Yarmuk or the Wady Araba, would be attended 
with difficulties of too formidable a nature to make it desirable 
a^ a future line. There are some wadies farther to the south 
which I had not an opportunity of examining ; but my im- 
pression is, that it will be found that the easiest way of reach- 
ing this plateau will be by following up the valley of the 
Jordan to the Hulch, and then ascending the right bank to 
the plains of Jaulan near Knneiterch, whence the line could 
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Im taken, without further trouble, to Damascus, with a braucli, 
if deBirable, to tho Hauran. 

We had climbed for nenrly two hoars before we could look 
back upon Mki^s from the other Eide of the valley, and found 
tliat we had attained its altitude. We had now reached the 
plateau, and saw aigna of cultivation, which cheered our spir- 
its ; and as the night was closing in upon us, came upon some 
olive groves, and heard the barking of dogs — a most welcome 
sound, though hostile in its intent, 

We were not very cordially received by tho inhabitants of 
Kefr Assad, or -'the happy village," aa the name signifies. 
Perhaps this may Iiave been owing to the presence of the 
zaptieha — possibly it may have been simply fear and amaze- 
ment at being called upon, for the first time in their lives, to en- 
tertain strangers of such a type. There were not, probably, one 
hundred souls in all in tho group of huts among which we were 
to choose our shelter for the night ; and those latter differed so 
little in appearance that it was difficult to say which offered the 
best prospect of comfort — so we left the selection to tho zapti- 
ehs, and they informed the best-to-do householder that ho was 
to be our host, whether be liked it or not. A description of 
our qnartcra will apply to all the other abodes in the village. 
A circular stone-and-mud wall, about six feet high, inclosed 
the entire establishment. This was entered by a gateway wide 
enough to admit a horse, and barricaded at night with two or 
three bars. Inside this inclosure, and adjoining the wall, bo 
as to leave a yard in the center, there were on the right, on 
entering, first, two detached little rooms, occupied by the 
owner and his family ; then a raised stage of mud, two or 
three feet above the yard, on which was an erection of boughs 
of trees, forming a sort of shelter under which thoy slept in 
the heat of summer ; thon a long shed or stable — now empty 
-for cattle ; then an open pen, in which were two donkeys ; 
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and lastly, bringing ua bock to tlie entrance-gate, and complet- 
ing the circle, an immense oven witli a domed roof, and a huge 
fire in a hole in the floor in tlie center. The domestic circle 
of our boat oonsiated of two wives, a grown-np daughter, and 
some email children, including a baby. These all turned into 
one room, leaving us sole possessors of the other, which waa a 
small apartment about ten feet square, partly excavated and 
partly built of stone, plastered with mud and cow-dung. The 
entrance was a hole three feet bigh, destitute of a door, through 
which came the entire supply of light and air, as there were 
neither windows nor chimney. The mud floor having been 
sprinkled with water and swept by tlie women, they spread 
mats upon it, and we pushed a bush into the doorway, with 
which to make a barricade against tlie invasion in the night of 
two or three savage dogs who inhabited the yard, and whom 
we found it impoeaible to conciliate. There was an air of ex- 
treme poverty in the whole establishment, but the women 
were willing and anxious to make us comfortable. Although 
Moslems, they seemed to have no thought of covering their 
faces, which, however, were by no means attractive. Our 
cook, the invaluable Hanna, was soon engaged in making the 
chicken-Bt«w, in which he was a proficient. Indeed, his facul- 
ty for turning out a creditable dinner on the extremely limited 
resources of a small Arab village was something remarkable. 
In addition to meat of some kind, generally poultry, we were 
nsually able to obtain rice, sour milk, or hben — a most refroah- 
ing native preparation — and eggs. These we supplemented 
with our own cheese, olives, and dates ; while, as a beverage, 
coffee was always procurable. 

Altogether, though our accommodation at Kcfr Assad was 
somewhat eqnalid in its character, we were disposed, after 
dinner, to take a contented view of life ; and after barricading 
our door and spreading our blankets on the floor, looked for- 
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TSid with some eatisfactioa to a well-earned niglit's rest — a. 
delnsiou which, unhappily, was soon dispelled ; for no sooner 
bod the soanda of the daj died away, and the family and our 
Ecrronts gone to roost, than a pack of jackals set up that 
plaintive and monmful wail by which they seem to announce 
to the world that they are in a starving condition. They came 
BO close to the village that all the dogs in it set up a furious 
chorus of defiant barking. This woke the baby, of whose 
vocal powers we hod been till then unaware. Fleas and mos- 
quitoes innumerable seemed to take advantage of the disturbed 
state of things generally to make a combined onslaught. Vain- 
ly did I thrust my hands into my Bocks, tie liandkerchiefB 
round my face and neck, and so arrange the rest of my night 
attire as to leave no opening by which they could crawl in. 
Our necks and wrists especially seemed circled with rings of 
fire. Anj-thing like the numbers and voracity of the fleas of 
that "happy village" I have never, during a long and varied 
intimacy with the insect, experienced. 

It would have been useless to go and try sleeping on a 
raiaed stage outside. In the first place, the dogs were lying 
in wait for the calves of our legs in its immediate vicinity ; 
and in the second, the fleas were doubtless as nnmerons there 
as inside. If the baby was only suffering a tithe of what we 
were, no wonder it squalled. It was easy enough to catch 
them by the dozen ; but it was of no manner of use — it in no 
way diminished the supply. So we groaned and tossed with- 
out closing an eye, eagerly watching for the morning, and an 
hour before daylight roused the establishment. 

It was getting so dark when we reached Kefr Assad the night 
before, that we had not been able to appreciate the character 
of the country in which it was situated. Now, however, as the 
sua rose gloriously over the distant hills of Bashan, we looked 
with delight on a tract of lusuriant cultivation. Although 
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we were on a limestone plateau, and the sedimentary rook 
showed in large patches on the Burface, there waa an abiin- 
danco of rich soil bearing fine olive groves, the thick gnarled 
stems of the trees affording evidence of their great antiquity. 
There were vineyards and corn-fields besides ; and had the 
population been larger, there can be no doubt we should have 
seen more abundant proof of the great productivenesa of the 
country, As it was, we wondered to find the inhabitants bo 
poverty-strioken in the midat of so fertile a tract, till we re- 
membered the amount of revenue which is squeezed out of 
them, and then the wonder was that they are able to exist at 
all. 

We gaw ill the distance, upon a rising groand, surrounded 
by olive gardens, the village of El Tayibeh, the spot wo were 
making for the evening before when we lost our way. It 
stands near a wady of the same name, which I wna able, later 
in the day, to look down, and which seemed to offer greater 
engineering facilities for reaching the plateau than either the 
Yarmuk or the Wady Araba, 

Wo now decided not to follow the route by way of Tibneh, 
which we shonld have done had we slept at Tayibeh, but 
deliver ourselves up to our zaptiehs, wbo told us of a remark- 
able underground village called Beloola, on another road lead- 
ing to Jorash. Aa our main object was to see the country, and 
especially to pass villages which had been deserted and might 
possibly be available for colonization, and as we were assured 
that several of these lay upon our route, wo started off in a 
southeasterly direction, following, as near as I can judge, the 
line of the old frontier between the tribe of Gad and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. The territory of Gad extended to the Sea 
of Chinneroth, or Galilee, just touching its most southern 
point, and then striking southeast to Aroer, which faces 
Kabbah, or Rabboth-Ammon. This Aroer of Gad has never 
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been identified, and muat not be confoanded with Aroer oa 
the Amon, a town of Reuben. But from the fact that it is 
mentioned as facing Rabbah, it must have lain soatheast from 
the Sea of Galilee. The city of Gadara was thus included in 
the limits of Gad, aa its name may possibly imply; and at 
Kefr Assad wo were in a direct line between the Sea of Gen- 
nesaret and Rabbah, or a town in ita neighborhood. It is 
scarcely possible that the bouadary of the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh would have extended so far south as Rabboth-Ammon ; 
and the frontier town of Aroer ia probably, therefore, the rain 
of Arjnn to the north of that city. 

The real object of tlio zaptiehs in holding out varions in- 
ducements for us to follow this line rather than the more 
direct route through Tibnoh, lay in the fact that the latter 
road cuts across a series of wadies, involving a sharji descent 
and ascent in each case ; whereas the line we followed, al- 
though longer, kejit on the table-land skirting the heads of 
these wadies, thus secnring us a relatively level road. As it 
was all new to us, and ctiually full of interest, we iiUowed the 
circumstances as they arose to decide our route for us. 

Wo made an unusually early breakfast, which invariably 
consisted of coffee and Arab bread — a preparation of flour and 
water not unlike the Indian chapalty, excepting that it is as 
thin as a pancake and about eighteen inches in diameter. 
Upon this we subsisted for about five hours, when wo halted 
to rest and eat some more of it for luncheon, together with 
hard-boiled eggs, and whatever cold scraps remained from the 
dinner of the night before — sustaining famished nature by 
munching chocolate if our provender was too limited. 

Our ride from Kefr Assad until our midday halt was 
somewhat monotonous. We only passed one small village — 
Kefr Rahta— and the country was for the most part anculti- 
Tated, consisting of high, rolling, verdant downs, capable of 
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being made very productive, bnt left a desert throngh laelt 
of popnlation. The ruins of Samma and one or two other 
abandoned villages vere evidences that it hod not long since 
been more thickly inhabited. To the south, and not far dis- 
tant, were the partially wooded spurs of the Ajlun, or Gilead 
mountains, which wo were gradually approaching. Not far 
from Mezar, our luncheon place, we saw numerous sarcophagi 
strewn about on the hillaidc. One of tiiese had been turned into 
a watering- trough for cattle, near a spring. Many of them 
were carved ; but we could see no signs of the ruins of the 
town which should have been in their proximity, nor even of 
the tombs in which they bad been placed. Stranger and more 
inexplicable monuments of a former race than these were nu- 
merous dolmens which were in the same vicinity. They oon- 
Bisted of four stones, three of which formed the sides, and the 
fourth the roof. The horizontal slabs on the top measured t«n 
or twelve feet by six or seven, while the side slabs were about 
three feet in height — the parallel ones being the same height as 
the one above, and the one in rear shorter, so as to correspond 
with its breadth. Dolmens seem to mo the most mysterious, 
as they are the most universal, of all the monuments of an- 
tiquity. They have been found in Great Britain, Algeria, Spain, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Scandinavia, Germany, Palestine, 
and have been traced to the western confines of India, We 
now hear of them in Japan and in western Missouri. I never 
saw them in any other part of Palestine, excepting here ; but 
Canon Tristram mentions having seen them on the plains of 
Moab. lie docs not seem to have come upon them in this 
pirt of the country, though his routo can not have been very 
fcf distant from ours. Indeed, he visited Mezar on his way 
' 'Jh|B Suf, and an hour before reaching the village passed the 
IMtvt Mahneh, which we left a mile or more to the left 
Bn b» describes the buried traces of a city which must have 
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covered a considerable area ; but be seems to be not altogether 
certain of ite identity with Mahanaitn, while on the American 
map Mabneh ia placed in a wady at a ruin throe miles to the 
north of the village of Ajlun. Thia locality, however, doea 
not Buit the Biblical conditioiia nearly m well as the Birket 
Mahneh diaoovered by Canon Triatram, for many reaaons. 
Here it wa3 that Jacob, after hia interview with his father-in- 
law, Labaii, in Mount Gilead, saw the angels of God coming to 
meet him : " and when he saw them be said, this is God's boat 
[Mahanch], and he called the name of the place Mahanaim" 
(the two hoats). It has thus preserved to this day the name 
Jacob gave it ; and the prominent part it afterward played in 
Jewish history investa it with a special interest as a spot which 
seems always to have retained a sacred character. It is named 
in the specification of the frontier towns both of Gad and of 
llanasseh ; was one of the cities allotted to the Levites out of 
Gad, where it ia said that the coast of Monosseh " was from 
Mahanaim, all Bushan," showing that it was on the extreme 
southern border of Bashan, which came up to the baae of the 
mountains of Gilead. The Birket Mahneh is situated on the 
lower spurs of those mountains, which we entered at Mezar. 
It is probable, also, that it was not far from this apot that 
Jacob raised the pile of atones, after his interview with Laban, 
that he called Qaleed, or " the heap of the witness," and Miz- 
peh, or a, "beacon." He would here first strike the mountains 
in his flight from Mesopotamia. It was apparently on the flrat 
hill of the range that I^aban overtook him, and on the top of 
which they made their compact and ratified it with heaps of 
stones; and immediately aft^r parting from Laban he meets 
the angels, and calls the name of the place Muhunuim. The 
appellation thus bestowed upon it by Jacob seems to have been ^ 
slightly altered by a play upon the word to '■ Giload," whichtf 
signifies a bard, rocky country. A portion of it was afterward 
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bestowed upon Macliir, the great-grandson of Jacob, "becaose 
he was a man of war," and he called his son "Gilcad," after 
the name of bis territory. 

Dr. Porter, in Murray's Handbook, is of opinion that this 
Slizpeb may be identified with Ramath Mizpch, the mountain 
now called Jebcl Osb'a, which is one of the highest peaks in 
the mountains of soathem Giload, and rises immediately be- 
hind the modern town of Salt ; and in this Tiew he is supported 
by Mr. Grove, in Smith's " Dictionary of the Bible." But even 
admitting that Jebel Osh'a is identical with Ramath Mizpeh 
mentioned in Joshua as one of the landmarks of the tribe of 
Gad, which is certainly open to grave doubt, it seems almost 
impossible that the Mizpeh of Jacob can be the same place, as 
it would be entirely out of his route from Mesopotamia. Jebe! 
Osh'a is a southwest mountain of Gilead, but Jacob would 
have struck the range at its northeastern extremity, not very 
far from which the Birket Mahneh is situated. Before reach- 
ing it, however, Laban overtakes him on a mound, which he 
names Oaleed or Mizpeh, After leaving Malinch, ho goes in a 
southerly direction, and crosses the Jabbok, upon the southern 
bank of which he meets his brother Esau. He is even then 
half a day's journey to the north of Jebel Osh'a, which can not, 
under these circumstances, be the Mizpeh whore he raises 
"the heap of the witness." It is probable that the Mizpeh 
which was the residence of Jephthah was the same place. We 
are told that, when he went to fight the Ammonites, ho 
"passed over Giload and Manasseh, and passed over Mizpeh 
of Gilead, and from Mizpeh of Gilead he passed over unto the 
children of Ammon." The allusion to Manasseh, in this some- 
what obscurely indicated route, proves that ho was traversing 
the northern slopes of the mountains of Ajlun or Gilead, part 
of which were included in Manasseh — in fact, exactly that part 
where Meziir is situated. lie then attacks the Ammonites, 
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and Eniites them "from Aroer even until thou come to Min- 
nith, even twenty cities, and unto the plain of the vineyarda 
[Abel Ceramim], with a great slaughter." Aroer was a city of 
Gad, uyion its extreme eastern frontier, to the north a little, 
probably, of Rabbath-Ammon. Minnitb, as 1 shall show later, 
is in all probability the modem Mineli. a, station on the Hadg 
road, about twenty miloa southeast of Mezar. The notices in 
the " Onomasticon," both of Minnith and Abel, as being near 
Hesbon, are extremely vague, and quite unsupported by sub- 
sequent investigation. I think it has been satisfactorily shoirn 
that the ruins of the Abil near Irbid, to which I have alluded 
as one of the cities of the Decapolis. can be none other than 
Abel Ceramim (page 111), Jephthah, then, attacks the Am- 
monites at Aroer, close to Rabbath-Ammon, their chief city, 
drives them north through Minnith, following probably very 
much the line of the present lladj road, then turning a little 
to the west, pursues them past hia own home, Mizpeh, which, 
if it be near Mezar, as I assume, would lie about fifteen milefl 
to the south. of " the plain of the vineyards," where be over- 
took and defeated his enemy. The whole pursuit, from Aroer 
to Abel Ceramim, under these cireumstaDoes, would bare ex- 
tended over a distance of ns nearly as possible fifty miles ; it 
would have been through the heart of the country in which he 
lived ; and the whole description becomes perfectly clear. If, 
on the other hand, we put Mizpeh on Jebel Osh'a oppo- 
site Jericho, the scene of the battle becomes transferred to 
the opposite end of the country of Gilead, and the difiB- 
culties surrounding Jephthah's route become immensely in- 
creased. 

Again, we hear of Joshu» having defeated the Hivites, who 
lived " under Ilermon in the land of Mizpeh," together with 
the other Canoanitish nations at the waters of Mcrom, the 
modem Uuleb, whom he smote "unto the valley or plain of 
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Mizpeh eastward." 
case have been acr 
plain of Mizpeh, 
again the plain we 
eastward from the waters of Merom ; whereas the Buka'a, 
which it has been surmised was the valley or plain of Mizpeh 
here signified, would have been northward. Nor was there any 
pillar or beacon in the Buka'a, such as that which Jacob had 
rendered celebrated, and which overlooked these plains. All 
these considerations lead mo to think that the site of Mizpeh 
is to be found near Mezar, on the northeastern slopes of the 
Jebel Ajlun. There was a hill to the left which would answer 
the description of a landmark, or possibly it might have been 
on Jehel Eafkafa. 

It would seem as if the boundary-line between the tribes of 
Gad and Manaaseh had been determined upon with relation to 
the character of the country, and to the tastes and habits of 
the tribes ; for while to Manassoh was reserved the vast arable 
plains and luxuriant pastures of Batanrea, Itune^ and Golan, 
with only a margin of Gilead, Gad had almost a monopoly of 
its forests and its mountains ; and that the character and ten- 
denciea of the two tribes must have differed as widely as those 
of highlandera and lowlaoders do elsewhere. The Gadites were 
apparently a wild, turbulent set of mountaineers, and their 
country, in consequence of its inaccessible and easily defensible 
character, often became the home of the outlaw and the refu- 
gee. Exposed to the attacks of the Assyrians and the tribes of 
the deserts, the Ammonites, Midianitea, Hagarites, and others 
who were contiguous to their eastern frontier, they lived in a 
state of perpetual warfare, and were doubtless much given to 
raiding themselves — indeed, Jacob predicted of them, " a troop 
shall plunder him, but he shall plunder at the last." In all 

• JosUui li, 3-8 ; see 1 MaOC. r, SB. 
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the records of their warfare, however, they seem to have been 
actuated by a certain chivalrous instinct. In the history of 
Jephthtih, who waa a Gadlte, of Barzillai the Gadite'a conduct 
to David, and of the undaunted waj in which the eleven heroes 
of Gad rallied to that monarch's standard at the moment of his 
greatest need, wo have marked indications of this trait in their 
character. That they were considered mighty men of war by 
the otlicr tribes, is evident from the description given of those 
who joined David in 1 Chron, xii, 8 : "And of the Gaditoa 
there separated themselves unto David, into the hold to the 
wilderness, men of might, and men of war fit for tho battle, 
that could handle shield and buckler, whose faces were like the 
faces of lions, and were as swift as the roes upon the moun- 
tains" ; of whom it is further said, "one at least could resist a 
hundred, and the greatest a thousand," Tlieir successful raids 
upon the Ishmaelitish tribes of Jotur, Nephish, and Nodab on 
the plains near Kunoitcreh, to which I have already alluded, 
go far to justify this exalted estimate of their prowess in war. 
Besides warriors, the tribe produced a very remarkable char- 
acter, in the person of Elijah the Tishbite, who we are informed 
was a Gileaditc. 

Our road now began to wind upward through the woods, 
which became more dense and tho timber heavier as wo ascend- 
ed. We were, in all probability, as nearly as possible passing 
over the scene of the encounter between the armies of Joab ond 
of Absalom, which must have taken place in the immediate 
neighborhood of Mahanaim ; for the three hosts into which 
David divided his army wont forth out of that city to overcome 
Absalom, while David remained himself, at the request of tho 
townsmen, inside tho city, where his presence was considered 
by them as a protection in case of an attack (3 Sam, sviii, 3). 
" The battle," we are told, " waa then scattered over the face of 
all the country, and tlio vrood devoured more people that day 
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than the sword devoured." The total loss nmounted to twenty 
thousand men. It is possible that the forty-second pBalm, that 
moat pathetic lamentation of David, and which at the same 
time breathes such profoand trust and confidence in God, evi- 
dently even under the pressure of some overwhelming affliction, 
was composed while bewailing the death of his eon in the gates 
of Mahanaim ; for in the sixth verso the idoatioa! name occurs 
which is retained to this day by the village at which we halted, 
and which seems to furnish additional evidence of the prox- 
imity of Mahanaim. " my God, mysonl is cast down within 
me : therefore will I remember thee from the land of Jordan, 
and of the llermonites, from the hill Mizar." The whole pas- 
sage is clearly an allusion to some great sorrow which overtook 
him beyond Jordan, and which, together with the lesson it was 
intended to convey, would remain indelibly stamped upon hia 
memory. 

The forest in which this important engagement took place 
was called the "wood of Ephraim," hnt it is evident that, 
thongh called by the name of another tribe, it was in the land 
of Gilead, and must have been in close proximity to Malianaim, 
or the inhabitants would not have been in fear of attack, nor 
could Joab's messengers have carried the news of Absalom's 
death so speedily to David, whom they found sitting between 
the gates of the city. It will be remembered that one of them, 
Ahimaaz, "ran by the way of the plain, and overran Cushi," 
thus showing that Mahanaim must have been on the outskirts 
of the forest, which would exactly agree with the Jrasition of 
Birket Mahneh ; while "the wood of Ephraim" must have 
been the northern section of the wootled country of Gilead, 
bordering on the plain. It is probable that the anomaly of the 
name may be accounted for in this way. On a reference to the 
acconnt of the distribution of the tribes (Joshua xvii, 14-18), 
it will be found that the tribe of Ephraim as well as Manasseh 
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was discontented with their portion, and complained to Joshua 
of the limited amount of territory on Mount Ephraim which 
had been assigned to them. " And Joshua answered them, If 
thou be a great people, then got iheo up to the wood country, 
and cut down for thyself there in the land of the Perizzitea and 
of the giants [or BcphaimB], if Mount Ephraim be too narrow 
for thee." This wood country in the land of the Perizzitea 
and the giants could be none other than Qilead. They an- 
Bwcreil that, in order to do so, they would have to cross the 
valley of Beth-shcan, where the Canaanites used chariots of iron 
{Beth-shean is about twenty miles duo west of Mahanaim) ; 
but Joshua replied to them, "Thou art a great people, and 
hast great power ; thou ahalt not have one lot only : but the 
monntain shall be thine ; for it is a wood, and thou shalt cut 
it down ; and the outgoings of it shall be thine : for thou shalt 
drive out the Canaanites, though they hare iron chariots, and 
though they be strong." It is evident from this that the two 
tribes — the sons of Joseph — were to some extent treated as one 
by Joshua, and were told to take possession of some part of the 
mountain of Oilead. Again, wo find that the children of 
Ephraim had separate cities among the inheritance of the chil- 
dren of Manasaeh, and that the inheritance of Machir, the eldest 
Bon of Manaaseh, was "Gilead and Bashan." It is therefore 
extremely natural to suppose that a settlement of Ephraimites, 
after whom a wood was called, was situated on the extreme 
gouthcrn frontier of Manasseh, projecting as it were into the 
forests of Gad, and thus specially known aa the wood of 
Ephraim. That only a very small portion of it ever really 
fell to the lot of Manasseh and Ephraim, is evident from the 
boundary towns by which the limit of Gad is indicated, and 
which leaves that tribe nearly the whole mountain. 

We now seemed to have entered an entirely new country. 
The traveler who only knows Palestine to the west of the Jor- 
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dan, can form no idea of the luxariance of the hillsides of 
Gilead, donbly enjoyable by the contrast which they present to 
the rocky, barren slopes of Galilee and Judea, or even to the 
plains of the Haunm and Jaulan, Here we crossed sparkling 
rivulets where the sunlight glinted through the foliage of band- 
some oak, terebinth, and carob trees, and traversed glades sel- 
dom disturbed by the foot of man, which led into the deep 
solitudes of the forest. In one of these Absalom met his end ; 
and one could well understand, oa one came suddenly upon 
the brink of some rock or gorge, why, possibly in headlong and 
disastrous flight, so many of the combatants on that fatal day 
should have been numbered among the missing, that it was 
said "the wood devoured more than the sword." In places 
the forest opened, and the scenery resembled that of an Eng- 
lish park, the large trees standing singly in the long gross; 
while at others, whore possibly in old days there had been well- 
cultivated farms, the trees gave way altogether to luxuriant 
herbage, encircling it as though it were a lake of grass into 
which their long branches drooped. At a spot where two paths 
diverged our zaptiohs suddenly halted : one they said led to 
Ajlun, the other striking off in exactly the opposite direction 
to Beloola ; but Beloola, which like an ignis faiuus constantly 
receded aa wo approached, now eeemed altogether to have 
changed its situation. Had we known at the start that it lay 
so far to the east — if it docs lie there at all — wo should not 
have been seduced into searching for it. In Dr. Smith's excel- 
lent map a place of that name is marked, tut it was in quite 
another position from that assigned to it by our zaptiehs, who 
seemed now to doubt very much whether we should reach it at 
all, and could give us no assurances as to accommodation. On 
the other hand, the way to Ajlun was plain before us. The 
path was a well-beaten one, the distance moderate, the night- 
(juarters certain to he tolerable — for it is a village of sufficient 
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importance to giye ita name to tlie proTince, and it had tho ad- 
ditional attraction of lying in the heart of tlio mountains and 
forests, while to reach Beloola it seemed we should have tfl akirt 
away toward the deserts. Possibly the whole of the repreaen- 
tationB of the zaptiehs were pure fabrications, and they had in- 
vented them in order to take ua to Ajlun for their own pur- 
poses ; but there was a great deal to be said in favor of the 
latter village, priocipoUy that the road there took ub exactly 
through the country we desired most to see. As it is, except- 
ing the Tunisian officer whom we met at Irbid, and who told 
us of its existence and of its vast subterranean dwellings, and 
of the ruins by which they were surrounded, I have not met 
any ono who knew anything about Beloola, nor can I find any 
mention of it in any work on this region which I have had an 
opportunity of consulting. My impression is, that this subter- 
ranean town will bo found somewhere in the Jebel Kafkafo. 

When we had attained an elevation of about three thousand 
five hundred feet above the sea, we came upon a comparatively 
level plateau and some patches of cultivation, though we passed 
no signs of habitations, and from a shoulder on the ridge ob- 
tained a magnificent view over the vast wooded tract which 
stretched to the west and northwest, broken into volleys, con- 
taining streams flowing into the Jordan. In the opposite 
direction our view was over an undulating forest country, al- 
most on our own level. We were, in fact, crossing the highest 
part of the chain ; and soon after, turning southwest, com- 
menced a descent down a romantic gorge, where the oaks and 
terebinths overshadowed the gigantic rocks amid which they 
grew. Suddenly we turned a comer, and a prospect as nnez- 
pectcd as it waa beautiful burst upon us. The glen widened 
into a lovely valley, where fields and olive-groves mingled with 
the forest, and wreaths of blue smoke indicated the presence 
of a larger population than we had yet seen. A lofty conical 
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hill, rising aboYO those which surrounded it, and crowned with 
a large square castle, which in the distance bore no appearance 
of being a ruin, formed a most striking background to the pic- 
ture. It was such a yiew as one would expect to find rather 
in the Black Forest than within twenty miles of the great 
Arabian desert, and filled us with delightful anticipations. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ik^OB— Tbo Christian Quarter— Itulns—Tlirealencd Attxck— Eulat et Rubud — 
Wad; Yabis— Sheik of SQI— Settlement of Disputes— Itoad lo Suf- A Sbeik'a 
TestimooiiitB— Jcraali- Tekittj— EucGoth and Fenuel— Tbe Belko. 

The stream which we are now following rises at the foon- 
taia of Jenneh ; and at the point where it forces its way 
through a narrow passage to fall into the broad Wady Ajlnn, 
the village of that name is situated, perched most pictu- 
reBqnely on the hillside some hundreds of feet above the 
valley, and surrounded by olive-groves and gardens. It was 
the largest center of population and best-built village we had 
seen to the cast of the Jordan, thongh that is giving it scant 
praise, for the population did not probably exceed five hun- 
dred ; and the superiority of the houses consisted in some of 
them having a sort of upper chamber on their flat roofs, and 
in the mud with which they were plastered being a little bet- 
ter put on than usual. 

Three-fourths of this population arc Christian, and the 
remainder Moslem. Although I generally prefer lodging with 
a Mohammedan to being cheated by a Christian in the more 
civilized parts of Turkey, in these remote regions, where the 
cupidities of the latter liavo not been stimulated by their 
contact with Western civilization, one finds them almost as 
hospitable as Mnssulmans ; and as in the village of Ajlun the 
houses they occupied seemed larger than those of the followers 
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of Mohammed, we decided on seeking for Chriatian quarl^^^ 
The zaptiehs, liowever, had views of their own on the subject, 
and wished to tuke us to one of their own friends and of their 
own religion : and bo, although wo had distinctly explained 
our wishes, we found ourselves in the midst of tlie Moslem 
quarter before discovering our mistake. Our moving away 
from it at the moment we were about to he hospitably re- 
ceived, seemed rather a marked alight, and apparently gave 
rise to the suspicion that we had some reason for manifesting 
so decided a preference for the Christians, We felt this at 
the time, but there was such a t«mpting-looking house on the 
other side of the village, that wo allowed our desire for our 
own comfort to overcome considerations of policy and polite- 
ness, and, much to tlio disgust of the zaptiehs, whom we rated 
roundly for disobedience of orders, rode off to investigate its 
capabilities. On our way we met a Greek priest, with light, 
sandy, unkempt locks hanging beneath his high square hat, a 
ragged garment, and bare feet — a very poverty-stricken-look- 
ing specimen of his profession ; but perhaps this was to his 
credit, as ho was the spiritual superior of the village, and 
might have used his position to enrich himself, aa is common 
with his class all through Syria, Perhaps there was nothing to 
be got out of liis flock, who were as poor as himself ; perliaps 
there had been no great demand lately for bigamous mar- 
jtyree. However that may be, he was overwhelmingly polite, 
BU not above a gratuity in consequence, and piloted us to the 
coveted mansion, where the big upper room had attracted us 

Wo one arrives at a village with zaptiehs, hospitality is 
i^^_g ^gt so much a merit as a necessity. The traveler thus 
^■^^■M never tliinks of asking permission — he takes pos- 
^^^. ^«e never intended that our hosts should be losers, 
'tmi^t te ^* Krnple in thus summarily installing ourselves 
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wherever we took a fancy, even though, as in the present case, 
the house was tenanted by a lone widow with children. We 
had not been deceived by appearances — decidedly there was no 
such room in the I'illage as the one we now appropriated. It 
was on the roof of another chamber, BJtuated, as usual, in a 
courtyard siirrounded by a mud wall, and containing oven, 
fitablea, cattle-pen, etc. ; and from it, had we so desired, wo 
could have walked over the roofs of many adjoining bouses, 
piled one above the other on the hillside, their courtyards 
usually the scene of a good deal of feminine activity. Indeed, 
no sooner were we installed than all the widow's lady friends 
came to look at us ; old women and young maidens Socked to 
oSer their services, and, under pretense of making themEclvos 
useful, to gratify their curiosity. Nor had wo any reason to 
object. Not only did they help to sweep out the room, bring 
mats and coverlets, fetch wood and water, stopping every now 
and then to gaze earnestly, like deer only half tamed, but they 
were objects of interest in themselves. In no part of SjTia or 
Palestine have I seen such beantlful girls as among the Chris- 
tian maidens of Ajlnn. Their faces were of the purest Grecian 
type; their eyes large and luBtrous; noae, mouth, and chin 
classical in their outline ; their complexion a light olive; and 
the symmetry of their fignres, so far as one could judge, corres- 
ponded with the beauty of their faces. Their habit of carrying 
watcr-jara rendered their carriage easy and graceful. On the 
chin, jnst below the under lip, they were usually tattoed with 
a bine mark like a small gridiron, which no doubt lends an 
additional charm when your taato has been properly educated 
to it, and is quite as attractive as the small, round piece of 
sticking-plaster called a beauty-spot, which they may hope to 
arrive at when they get to " tied backs," instead of the loose, 
blue Arab gowns which now form their only garment. As our 
bustling entertainers possessed all our sympathies, and our zap- 
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, Ks naunl, were gratuitously rough and overbearing, we 
I tlicm off to find quarters for themselves among their 

lom frionds. The priest, who was a mild, inoffensive per- 
foiuigv. apparently devoid of intelligence, came and squatted 
0)1 his heels in our room, where we regided him with coffee, 
and endeavored without success to extract information from 
him. Partly from Buapieion and a fear of compromising them- 
selves, and partly from the difficulty of grasping any ideas with 
which they are not familiar, the ordinary villager in these parts 
is a person from whom it is very difficult to obtain intelligent 
answers to the most simple questions. From what we could 
gather, however, the Christian and Moslem population of Ajlun 
were not on such good terms as we had found them elsewhere, 
and a someivhat (quarrelsome spirit generally seemed to pervade 
the villages in the neighborhood. 

We had still time, while Hanna was cooking our dinner, to 
go out for a walk of exploration. Below our house, and close 
to the stream, was situated a handsome edifice, once a Chris- 
tian church, which was converted into a mosque by some sultan, 
who has recorded the fact in an elaborate inscription in Turk- 
ish, which we conld not road. The building was a hundred 
yards long by fifty broad, the roof supported by arches ; and 
a lofty square tower, like a campanile, had once formed the 
belfry, and was now the haunt of the muezzin. Within a few 
yards of this mosque was a maeaivo building of great antiquity, 
which we entered, and found that it had been erected over a 
copious spring, which filled a chamber, twenty feet by ten, 
with bubbJing water clear as crj-stal, and about a foot in depth. 
This gushed out into a venerable covered aqueduct, and was 
the chief water-supply of the village. All round us were 
traces of age, and of a departed greatness. Tliough I failed 
to perceive any prostrate columns or remains of Roman ruins, 
there is every probability that they exist, and that in former 
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times Ajlnn was a city of importaDce, though, bo far as I 
know, it has not yet been identified us the Git« of any place 
known either in Roman or Jewish history. Perclied on a pro- 
jecting crag, about a hundred feet above the spring, were the 
ruins of an old eaatlo, which, until a comparatiYcly late period, 
had been used as tlie residence of the governor of the province, 
when Ajlun formed its capital. It has been allowed since 
then to fall completely into disrepair, and probably dates from 
the time of the Crusaders, and ia of Saracenic origin. There 
can be no doubt that the antiquarian who should establish 
himself at Ajlun would find abundant return for the trouble 
of examination ; while no more beautiful or healthy spot 
conld be found, aa a center from which to explore the sur- 
roanding country, teeming as it does with associations of the 
deepest interest, and strewn with ruined cities, the identifica- 
tion of which has yet to be determined. 

We were reluctantly compelled by the growing darkness 
to curtail our own investigations, though we were not sorry 
to sit down to a well-earned repafit, and were just spreading 
onr blankets, preparatory to an attempt to sleep upon them, 
when our hoetfiss came in, and informed us, with some ap- 
pearance of trepidation, that our conduct in first going to the 
Moslem quarter, and then, when wo found out our mistake, 
leaving it to install ourselves among Christiana, had given 
great offense, aa proving that we were not true friends of the 
Saltan, and that she had been warned by friends that a plot 
had been formed to attack and rob us in the night. She 
therefore dragged out of the comer of the room a huge stone, 
which she directed us to roll against the door, as it was desti- 
tute of any fastening, and keep watch all night. Wo had 
scarcely complied with this request when we heard a knocking, 
and found, on inquiry, that it was not a robber, but one of our 
own zaptichs, who wished to effect an enl.runco. The object 
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of hia visit was to corroborate the statement of onrl 
Hg also had heard, among bis co-religionists, of their intention 
to attack as, and came to give tis warning. This was by no 
means reassnring, for we (juite thought our zaptiehs capable 
of being at the bottom of the whole achemo ; nor wonld it 
necCBBarily bo rendered abortive by the fact that we were fore- 
warned, as two travelers, with one revolver between them, 
coold scarcely he considered a match for half a village. It is 
due to the Moslem population to say that, had wo thrown 
oaraelves, in the first instance, upon their hospitality, we 
ebonld not have incurred the slightest risk ; but they believed 
they had been insulted, aud were probably encouraged in this 
belief by our zaptiehs, who were in a very bad humor, and 
quite in the spirit of revenge. Upon several occasions we had 
been obliged to reprove them sharply, and especially to ex- 
press our regret to the one who had been in Beatson's Horse, 
that he had not been improved by the discipline and punish- 
ments to which ho had been subjected while in that distin- 
guished corps. However, we thanked liim for hia warning, 
rolled back the stone when he had gone, examined our solitary 
revolver, and then our blankets. We considered the latter 
likely to prove of the greatest service to ua. They were so 
crowded with fleas that, were I not afraid of being accused of 
exaggeration, I should say the insccta must have had some 
difficulty in moving about. It was quite evident that we 
should have no trouble in keeping awake and watching. The 
idea of being caught "napping" was manifestly out of the 
question. In fact, go little hope had we of going to sleep, 
that we determined, in spite of the projected attack, to do our 
utmost to accomplish that object ; but all our efforts were in 
vain. I think we should have been relieved if something had 
occurred to vary the occupation of monotonous scratching. 
As it was — and ive discovered afterward why our would-be 
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assailants' hearts failed them at the last momont — we were the 
victims of no other attack than that made by these peraisteDt 
and voracious little insects upon our cuticle. I think a great 
many Kefr Assad fleas were here joined by those of Ajluu, 
and the whole were carefully rolled up in our blankets nest 
morning, for our benefit on the following night. It is true 
that at early dawn I enlisted the willing services of some 
lovely village maidens to pick them out ; but the hosts were 
too numerous for them to make any impression upon, and they 
gave np the task in despair. 

We determined before leaving Ajlnn to visit the Kulat er 
Bubnd, or Castle of Kubud, which forms so conspicuous a 
feature in the landscape, the lofty hill on which it was situated 
rising almost immediately from behind the rillago. After a 
steep ride of about half an hour up a winding path, we reached 
the summit, and found ourselves at an elevation of three thou- 
sand seven hundred feet above the level of the sea, and about 
four thousand five hundred above the valley of the Jordan, 
which lay mapped out at our feet throughout nearly its entire 
length. With the aid of a map we could designate by name 
the principal mountains of Palostiao beyond it, wliile to the 
north the wooded country was intersected by wadios, and in 
the distance the snowy summit of Ilermon was dimly visible. 
To the south, and winding round the base of the mountain on 
which we stood, was the lovely Wady AJlun, adding its con- 
tribution to the Jordan, and fertilizing a rich tract of well- 
cultivated country, of which the important village of Kefrenjy 
is the center. Behind it rose the mountains of Gilead, closing 
in the prospect on the south and east. 

Crossing a broad moat, now dry, bnt which bad been hewn 
out of the living rock, by a drawbridge, we entered the castle 
by an archway in which had been a portcullis, and followed a 
winding passage and stairway — the latter had become an iOf — 
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clined piano, owing to the debris with which it was blocked — 
for nearly a hundred paces. Several chambers opened out of 
this corridor to the right and left. We emerged into daylight 
in the center of the castle, and here we found the great central 
tower and keep. Ascending this, partly by the remains of 
stone steps, and partly by the help of the crumbling walls, we 
surveyed, from its commanding height, the interior economy 
of tlie castle — the external walls of which are still standing in- 
tact, with massive flanking towers built on projections of the 
rock. "Wliile the moat itself inclosed a square measuring a 
hundred yards each way, the castle had been built irregularly, 
BO as to take advantage of the natural conformation of the 
rock : besides the central tower there was a square tower at 
each comer, and a lofty, massive projection on the southern 
side. Standing on the apex of a conical hill, it must have 
been impregnable in ancient times. Besides what a|>peared to 
be a choked well, there was a cistern hewn out of a platform 
of rock inside the castle, and another much larger one outside 
the mout. The arches of the doors and windows were pointed. 
The walla were machicolated above the entrance and round the 
towers, and on some of the massive stones of which they were 
constructed were carved designs. Altogether the castle is in 
a tolerable stdtc of preservation, considering that it is said to 
have been erected by Saladin the Great ; indeed, Seetzen, who 
first visited it in 1806, found it inhabited at that date by the 
Arab sheik who was the chief of these parts. 

As wo had a day's journey still before us, we could not lin- 
ger so long as I could have wished at a spot so seldom visited ; 
and I would gladly have been able to spend the rest of the day 
exploring the Wady Yabis, which is immediately contiguous to 
the castle on the north side, where the site of Jabesh-Gilead re- 
mains yet to be satisfactorily identified. Robinson places it at 
a rain called £d-Deir : but I think Mr. Merill has shown that 
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the ruin of Miryamin, which he discovered four years ago, haa 
Bupcrior claims to be considered the site of that interesting bnt 
nnlucky city. Some idea of its population in the early days of 
the Jewish occupation of the country may be gathered from 
the fact that, when it became necessary to provide wives for the 
tribe of Benjamin, and twelve thousand of the " valiantcst men 
of Israel went np against Jabeah-Gilead," after slaughtering all 
the males, all the women who were or had been married, and 
all the children, four hundi-ed marriageable virgins remained, 
Tho were carried oS. This punishment was inflicted upon 
the inhabitants because they refused to answer the Bummons 

the other tribes to make war on Benjamin in the first in- 
Btance (Judges xxi, 8). Three hundred years afterward the 
valley over which we were now looking became the scene of 
another terrific slaughter, for the Ammonites under Nahash 

oe and encamped in it, and threatened to E))are the town 
only on the condition that the entire male population would 
consent to having their right eye thrust out. On obtaining 
seven days' grace, and appealing for help to Saul, an army of 
three hundred and thirty thousand men waa collected in three 
days. After a night-march, the Israelites "came into the 
midst of the host in the morning watch, and slew the Ammon- 
ites until the heat of the day"; and "they which remained 
were scattered, so that two of them were not left together." If 

■ the country was as thickly wooded then as it is now, it was 
eminently adapted for a night-surprise ; and the difficulty of 
escape back to Ammon, over the rocky posses of Gilead, would 
easily account for the slanght-er and dispersion of the army 
of Kahash, which was no doubt much outnumbered by this 
immense and rapidly extemporized host (1 Sam. xi). 

I On our return to the village we found, to our surprise, 
the energetic and indefatigable Caimakam of Ajlun, whom we 
had parted from at Irbid, camped under tlie trees. He had j 
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suddenly arrived with a company of mounted infantry, to pnt a 
stop to some village diaputea, which threatened to culminate 
in acts of violence, and to reetore order in a district which had 
been too long neglected by previous provincial authoritieB, and 
which was, consequently, unaccustomed to control. It was 
doubtless owing to the timely receipt of the news of the Cai- 
makam'a approach, lata the night before, that we owed our 
immunity from the attack and robbery with which we had 
been threatened. It would seem that the population of Ajlun 
and the adjoining villages were in a turbulent mood, and just 
in the humor for robbing strangers, for they were expecting an 
attack from the inhabitants of Siif, a large and populous vil- 
lage, where we intended to luneh. The Caimakam assured me 
that the sheik nt Siif could bring fourteen hundred fighting 
men into the field ; but I think in this estimate the male 
inhabitants of other villages, together with a large number of 
nomad Arabs with whom ho is allied, must have been included, 
as there is no one village in the province which could furaisli 
more than a tenth of that number out of its own population. 
There is so little differonee between the inhabitants of these 
villages, who are really sedentary Arabs, and the Bedouins, 
that in their disputes they sometimes get the latter to help 
them. The sheik of Siif, who had threatened to make a 
descent upon Ajlun with this formidable force, was a rebel- 
lions individual, by name Hassan Eflendi Barakat, the moat 
powerful chief in this region of country ; and he was now 
doubly notorious for the revolt ho had incited the previous 
year against the Turkish Government, when he refused to pay 
the taxes, and resisted the authority of the Government, then 
distracted by European complications, with some success. 
Since then the movement bad been repressed, bnt Hassan Ef- 
fendi had not been punished, nor had the taxes been collected. 
English travelers who have visited Jerash may remember a 
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handsome but extortionate and insolent Arab sheik at S&f, who 
demanded, and always with success, an extortionate sum aa 
blackmail, for which he gave them an escort and protection 
during their visit to the ruins. This waa none other than 
Hassan Effendi Barakat, who was sitting on his hecla, with 
his head bent down, in an attitude of prolonnd hnmitity, in 
the presence of the Cainiakam when we rode up and dis- 
mounted. After the first cordial greetings had been ex- 
changed, we took our seats on the carpet by the side of tlie 
Caimakam, while he explained the situation. We found a 
most interesting but guilty-looking group of loading men 
arrayed before us, to each one of whom a history of lawlessness 
of some sort was attached ; while the soldiers, with thoir horses 
tethered to the trees, were grouped round, and some zaptiehs, 
of moat brigand aspect, made up in picturesqueuess for what 
they lacked in virtue. Then the Caimakam — pointing out 
Hassan Eflendi, who seemed quite conscious that hia miscon- 
duct was being descanted upon, and tried to look penitent — 
after telling me his history, announced that he was dismissed 
from the Medjiiss or provincial council ; that he was disgraced 
from his position as head sheik, and must live henceforth in 
retirement and under surveillance ; and that fifteen years of 
arreurs of taxes, the payment of which ho had refused during 
all that time, were to he made good by him — for which acts of 
clemency Hassan endeavored to took deeply grateful, and came 
and made low reverences to the Caimakam, and obsequiously 
kissed my hand. There was, however, a look in hia eye which 
suggested that it was an extremely hollow salutation, and that 
he would be glad of any favorable opportunity which might 
arise, when he could take his revenge for having performed it. 
When he returned to hia place, the Caimakam pointed to his 
nest neighbor, a remarkably intelligent-looking, fine-featured 
man, with a flowing yellow hufeiyeh, and dress carefully and 
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picturesquely arranged, who was e!iic( of the GhristiBn com- 
munity of the neighboring village of K.efrenjy, and wlio had 
been summoned U> arrange a blood-feud which esiated between 
them and the Christiana of Ajlun, in consequence of the mur- 
der, in a quarrel, of one of the latter. The guilty parties, 
four in number, had been given up, and handed over to the 
Caimakam, and guarantees had been required and obtained 
that peace should be observed for the futoro. This chief also 
advanced and made his reverence to na, but was far more 
manly in his bearing and sjinpathetic in his manner than the 
sheik of >Suf. There were some other neighboring notables 
to whom the Caimakam deemed it necessary to address spme 
words of warning and good advico ; and I took advantage of 
the opportunity to complain to him of the overbearing manner 
of our own zaptiehs toward tlio country people, and they re- 
ceived, in consequence, an admonition which was not without 
its good results. Then we drank coffee and smoked narghilehs, 
and discussed the political condition of the country, and the 
administrative problems which had to bo dealt with. The Cai- 
makam attributed the disorder which had reigned so long to the 
east of the Jordan entirely to the lack of efficiency and energy 
on the part of those upon wliom the task had devolved of gov- 
erning it, and to some eitent to the absence of the necessary 
armed force. Since the arrival of Midhat Pasha, five hundred 
mounted infantry had been amply sufficient to establish peace 
and order, alike among the sedentary and nomad population ; 
and he saw no reason why, with the aid of this small military 
contingent, whom he much preferred to zaptiehs, the most 
perfect security should not reign from the slopes of Uermon to 
the shores of the Dead Sea. With a properly paid local police, 
aided and supported by a small body of regular troops, order 
conld be maintained, and, with a reform in the system of tax- 
collecting, the contentment and Jiappiness of the peasantry in- 
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Burod. We certainly were able to judge for oarsolveB of the 
effect of an energetic administration npon the country. We 
had Been tho district noar Gadara, usually eo insecure, prepared 
as it were for our reception by the arm of the law, as represent- 
ed by the Caimakam liimselt with a few soldiers, swiftly orertak- 
ing those who had violated it. We had witnessed at Ajlun the 
immediate eflect produced by the personal presence of the same 
functionary, aud the complete submission of a district notori- 
ously turbulent ; while the security with which we tmTcled to 
the end of our joorney, through regions supposed to be inae- 
oessible, excepting by the payment of blackmail and accom- 
panied by an escort, (umiahed constant eridence of the salutary 
effect of an administration which showed a determination to 
enforce and sustain its authority. The principle of the Caima- 
kam of Ajlun was, not to be satisfied with sending underlings 
to settle disputee or enforce the law, but instantly to proceed 
himself to the scene of action ; and the rapidity and nnexpeot- 
ednoss of his moyements never failed to produce the desired 
effect The Arab problem to the east of tho Jordan would 
not be difficult of solution if a few active and intelligent 
functionaries like Daoud Abbadie Effendi, Oaimakam of Ajlun, 
were employed to solve it. 

We were now obliged to turn our backs upon Ajlun and 
ita romantic surroundings — of all the spots I have visited 
in the Holy Land, to me the most attractive. Its gushing 
waters, its hanging forests, its rocky gorges, its productive 
gardens, its fair maidens, its grand old cattle, its delightful 
climate, all combine to invest this valley in the heart of 
Gileod with an unrivaled charm ; and I can not but hope 
that the day is not for distant when the vast tracts of rich 
land, now lying waste upon its slopes, may be cultivated by 
an emigrant population, who will develop their resonrces, 
and find in these beautiful and secluded vales a refuge 
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that persecation to which they are exposed in Christian conn- 
tries. 

Our way to Sitf lay np a glen which meeta the gorge hy 
which we had descended into Ajlun at that village. It was, 
if possible, the more heantiful of the two. The combination 
of overhanging rock and pendulous wood was perfect — wild 
olive, arbutns, lanrnstinus, and many other shrubs formed the 
underwood, above which sycamore, oak, and terebinth spread 
their branchea ; while in places crags and pinnacles of rock 
projected over the path which wound round their base. Pass- 
ing a small Christian village, the name of which I have 
unfortunately mislaid, we steadily ascended to the summit 
of the ridge, and then descended seven or eight hundred feet 
to the straggling, dirty village of Sfif. We here struck the 
route taken by the few travelers who visit the ruins of Jerash 
from Jerusalem and Salt. Althougli there are on an average 
not more than one or two a year, the effect of their passage 
through the village is at once visible. The children ask for 
backsheesh, the men scowl and look insolent, and the women 
do not stare open-mouthed, as at unknown monsters. We 
meant to choose our own spot for lunch jnst outside the vil- 
lage, but the pressure to enter the house of the sheik was so 
strong that we finally yielded to it. It was at present occu- 
pied by tlie sheik's brother, the sheik himself, it will be 
remembered, having already made our acquaintance in the, 
morning, under the circumstances I have just described. 

The contrast between the insolent, confident manner of the 
brother, who did not exactly know what was passing at Ajlun, 
with the servility we had seen manifested there, was most 
amusing ; and he was evidently little prepared for the tone 
of independence we adopted. On entering his house, several 
other Arabs crowded in, while the sheik opened a greasy old 
pocket-book, and extracted therefrom about a score of docu- 
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menta in English and French, wliich lie seemed to regard in 
the light of favorable testimonials. 

The price of an escort from Jerusalem to Jorash in time of 
peace is about two hundred and fifty franca ; but the trareler 
who has paid this sum is inrariablj blackmailed at Suf, and 
has to disgorge another hundred francs or more before he ia 
allowed to proceed ; while a far higher sum ia demanded if he 
wishes to push his esplorations over the country to the north, 
which we had already traversed in safety. The testimonials 
which the sheik triumphantly produced consisted largely of 
complaints against tliia robbery. When, with an apparent 
feeling of gratified vanity, ho handed ns a testimonial calling 
him au "extortionate old thief," and warning travelers to 
beware of him : and insisted upon our reading it carefully and 
then returning to him, to be stowed away for fntnre use, and 
then expected us to comply with hia demand for money, he 
seemed quite astonished at our attitude of resistance. 

" Why should we pay yon five pounds ? " we asked. 

"It is the custom," he replied; "no traveler has been al- 
lowed to visit the ruins without paying me," 

" Then it is a bad custom, which must be immediately dis- 
continued," we said. " We decline absolutely to pay a far- 
thing. " 

" But no one has ever before declined," 

" Then it is high time for some one to set tlie example," we 
remarked, and we called in the zaptiehs, who for the first time 
proved of some use. They, anxious to prove their zeal and 
importance, and knowing that they ran no risk, as the Caima^ 
kam and hia soldiers were within call, poured upon the head of 
the sheik a torrent of invective — telling him that they were a 
far better protection than any escort he could furnish, and that 
there was plenty more prot«ction at Ajlun. about which, if he 
bad ajiy doubt, he had better send and ask hia brother, who 
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was in a position to give him all the necessary information— 
with many other sarcastic remarks of a like nature, which made 
all the surrounding Arabs, who had hegnn to look truculent, 
change countenance considerably. Nevertheless, he went on 
murmuring and protesting, and offering us more t^stimoniale, 
which we read out of curiosity, until we had Bniahed our meal 
and our cigarettes, when we quietly mounted and rode away, 
leaving the sheik, and the savage-looking group of Arabs hy 
whom he was surrounded, staring open-mouthed at our auda- 
city, but utterly impotent and paralyzed by the new turn mat- 
ters had taken, thanks to an energetic Caimakam. 

The old Roman road which connected Pella with Gerasa or 
Jeraeh, seems to have followed the track by which we came 
from Ajlun to Suf, for there are some traces of it near the 
latter village, where there was probably a station ; here are 
also some remains of broken columns, on one of which is a 
Greek inscription. Three springs near Suf give rise to a stream 
which turns a mill or two, and flows down a charming glen, 
the Wady-ed-Deir, in which are olive-groves of extreme anti- 
qoity. We followed its windings down a gentle elope for more 
than an hour, and then suddenly turned into the broad, shal- 
low, and somewhat desolate valley in which lie the imposing 
and extensive ruins of the ancient city of Jcrash. Tlie forest 
had ceased on our leaving SW, and, except the oleanders which 
fringed the stream, no shrubs or ti-ees relieved the barren 
aspect of the scene. Nevertheless the whole of this country is 
well watered, and susceptible of the highest cultivation, if a 
population equal in amount to that which once inhabited it so 
densely were only restored to it. 

We sat on. one of the prostrate columns which enrrounded 
the atrium or large court hy which the great temple was in- 
closed, and gazed on the monuments, unsurpassed in their soli- 
tary grandeur, which testify to the magnificence of a former 



cirilization. From the eminence upon which the great temple 
Etands we looked down upon the long colonnade that inter- 
Bccted the city, a hundred columns of which are apright and 
intact — while of others the lower parts are still erect, amid the 
debris of those that are shattered and prostrate ; upon the four 
huge pedestals which — onco vaulted over — formed the tetra- 
pylon, where there was a cross street also lined with columns ; 
upon the three-arched bridge which spans the atream ; upon 
the great portal of the grand propyleum, with the remains 
of the basilica behind ; upon the ruins of the balhs beyond ; 
and far to the right, at the other end of the Via Colum- 
nata, upon the forum encircled by an Ionic colonnade, of 
vhioh fifty-seven columns are still standing ; upon the grand 
theatre, with its twenty-eight tiers of seats, and another temple 
beyond, close to the southern gate of the city. Behind us the 
grand temple, dedicated to the sun, reared its imposing pile. 
Out of the thirteen columns which adorned it, eleven remain 
erect, the largest measuring about forty feet in height and six 
in thickness. The temple itself, three aides of which are per- 
fect, was twenty-six yards long and twenty-two wide ; and we 
walked down the central street to the forum and grand theatre, 
and from the highest tiers of the latter could overlook the 
ruins from their southern extremity ; while from the hill be- 
hind we could see the Kaumachia, the scene of those sham 
na^al fights in which the Romans delighted, and the triumphal 
arch beyond. The high ground by which the city is sur- 
rounded furnishes numerous admirable points of riew, and the 
ruins are comparatively so perfect that it needs no great stretch 
of imagination to reconstruct the streets and buildings, and 
people thom with the busy thousands who once made Jerash 
the center of Easteni opulence ond cinlization. 

Jerash was probably never more magnificent than during 
the lifetime of our Lord, and the two or three centuries imme- 
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diatel; succeeding that period. Then it was that the DecapouB 
attained the eummit of its fame and prosperity ; and the ruins 
of Buch cities aa Jerash, Gadara, Pella, and Philadelphia or 
Rabhatfa-AmmoD, all within or bordering on the ancient limits 
of the tribe of Gad, are the best evidence we could desire of 
the Taat resources o( the territory which was allotted to it, and 
of the poasibilitiea which may be in store for it in the future. 

We had sent our mnlea direct from Siif to Tekitty, our 
night quarters, and now made for that village by a path con- 
siderably to the south of that by which we had approached 
Jerash. We soon reached the woods, and ascended steadily for 
more than an hour, our route from time to time affording mag- 
nificent views over the rolling country to the southeast, with 
lofty wooded mountains in the background. A little before 
sunset we reached the top of the pass, and, passing the ruined 
village of Reimun, came upon an ancient ruin, probably of 
Roman origin, beneath which were extensive escavationa in 
the limestone rock. We now began to descend into a basin 
formed by an amphitheater in the mountains, and passed 
through fine groves of gnarled old olive-trees to the village of 
Tekitty, which lay embosomed in the midst of them. Here 
we were hospitably received by the Moslem slieik, who placed 
the upper room of his house at our disposal, an apartment not 
inferior to that which we had occupied at AJlun, though it 
was the only one of the kind of which the ^'illage could boa'^t. 

The more wo wandered among these hills, the more struck 
we were with the charm of their scenery, the health-giving 
qualities of their sharp, bracing air, and their great natural 
capabilities for agricultural purposes. ITere was a region 
eminently adapted for colonization by a people accustomed 
to s European climate, and requiring but little manual labor 
to bo made sufficiently productive to sustain them. Imme- 
diately behind Tekitty, Jebel Ilakart, clothed to the summit 
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with fine foreata and broud stretches of the greenest pasture- 
land, reared its crest to a height of about three thousand seven 
hundred and ninety feet above the sea, the highest peak of 
the range which encircled this richly-cultivated valley. In 
the blue haze of evening we traced the lofty, irregular outline 
of the mouutaina of Eastern Gilead, some of which seemed to 
attain an even greater altitude than those by which we were 
aurronnded, all heavily timbered, but, so far as I know, as 
yet totally uneicplored, and but very vagnoly indicated in the 
best maps. Except by a few wandering Arabs, they are un- 
inhabited, and consequently totally uncultivatt'd, waiting, let 
na hope, to be reoccupied by the descendants of the same race 
which once pastured their flocks in their luxuriant valleys, 
and upon the rolling prairie-land which stretched beneath us. 
■After the return from the Captivity a number of Jews again 
settled in Gilead in the midst of a heathen population. Here 
were forests celebrated throughout Palestine for prodncts of 
a special nature, as wo may gather from the account of the 
Ishmaelites who "came from Gilead with their camels bear- 
ing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt" (Gen. xsxvii, 25) ; and from the exclamation of the 
prophet, " Is there no balm in Gilead ?" This was supposed 
to be a liquid resin, extracted by incision from the Amyris 
QiUadtnsu, and owing to ita scarceness and extraordinary 
qnalities formed a valuable present even to princes. Some 
idea of the value of this extract may be formed from the fol- 
lowing facts narrated by Pliny. When Alexander was in 
Jndtea, a spoonful was all that could be collected in a summer 
day; and in a plentiful year, the great royal park of these 
trees yielded only six gallons, and the smaller one only one 
gallon. It was consequently so dear that it sold for double 
ita weight in silver. Vespasian and Titns carried each one of 
the plants which produced it to Home ; and Pompey boaeb 
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of bearing tliem in hia triumph. The question tlien pnt by 
the prophet is one which may prove most interesting in the 
present day to botanists — "la there no balm in Oilead?" 
Whether ther» be or not, there can be little doubt that an 
intelligent examination of these little-known forests might 
suggest a profitable caltivation of those aromatic, gum, and 
spice-bearing shmbs for which they were once so famous. 

There wiis only one Christian family in the little village of 
TekJtty, which, considering the luxuriance of its groves and 
gardens, should have presented a more prosperous and thriv- 
ing appearance than it did. The peasants, however, lose all 
heart ; for the result of their industry is only that they be- 
come more squeezable for taxes than if they remained poor, 
and they content themselves, therefore, with producing just 
what is absolutely needful ; while tho more squalid and miser- 
able ifl the aspect which they present, the more immunity do 
they secure from the tax-collector. 

Our road on the fallowing morning skirted the hillside of 
Jebel Hakart, and for the first time pine-trees were thickly 
intermingled with the oaks, carobs, and terebinths, while 
there was a dense undergrowth of arbutus, laurustinus, and 
other shrubs. During the whole way to the village of Birmah 
the prospect eastward was magnificent, and filled one with 
longing to penetrate the unknown region which was so tempt- 
ingly spread o^xi before us. Even here we met the nbiquitous 
Jedeideli men driving their donkeys laden with seinen, often 
from distant Arab encampments ; for they follow the nomada 
to their most remote haunts, and are familiar, in consequence, 
with every inch of the country. They always greeted us with 
a cordial salutation of "MarhabA," and were glad to stop and 
gossip with travelers, one of whom knew their native village. 

Birmah, like Tekitty, was surrounded by olive-gardens, 
and the entire male population was basking in the sun, as wo 
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passed, Hpon the large village dunghill. From this point we 
began to descend to the fords of the Jabbok by a glen clothed 
with wild olive, and, after a long downward scramble, reached 
the bed of that brawling stream, rnshing in a turbid torrent 
between banks thickly fringed with cane and oleander. Here 
we Innched, and refreshed ourselves with o. delightful bath, 
preparatory to a long and arduous climb np the opposite slope 
of the valley. We wondered whether we were anywhere near 
the spot — impossible to identify — where Jacob wrestled with 
the angel prior to hia interview with his brother Esau, and 
which took place at a ford of the Jabbok, which lie named 
Pennel, As he was on his way from Mahanaim to Shcchem, 
the modem Nablous, he had already trended somewhat further 
to the south than he need have done ; but this was doubtless 
for the purpose of meeting hia brother, whom he desired to 
conciliate before taking up his abode in his neighborhood. 
As the spot usually identified as Succoth, the nest stage oa 
hia journey, lies on the west bank of the Jordan, considerably 
to the north of the direct road from the Jabbok to Shochem, 
he would most probably have had to recross this stream with 
his flocks and herds, and then turn southward again to She- 
chem. Burckhardt mentions a ruin on the east side of the 
Jordan, also called SukhAt ; but this is open to the same 
objection, though it has the argument in its favor that it is 
situated within the territory of Gad, which we know Succoth 
to have been. It is just possible that it was necessary for 
Jacob to go 80 far out of hia way to find a ford across the 
Jordan ; before the matter can be decided, the Sukhdt men- 
tioned by Burckhardt should be visited, as the site adopted by 
BobinsoQ and Vandevelde seems open to the fatal objection 
that it is not within the limits of Gad (Josh, siii, 37), unless 
we suppose the boundary of that tribe to have extended be- 
yond the Jordan. ^^ 
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It U evident tbat Sticooth and Peonel were on the mam 
route from Central Palestine to Eastern Gilead, for by it Gid- 
eon pursued the Midianitish kings, Zcbah and Zalmunna, 
following them up probably into the mountains on our left : 
he then returned and took vengeance on the inhabitants of the 
two towns for refusing supplies to his army, razing the tower 
of Penuel, and slaying all the men in the place. It ia probable 
that it was aitaated at the moat frequented of the Jabbok fords, 
where its banks become more easy of access. There were some 
vestiges of ruin wlicra we crossed, and from the height above 
we could trace the course of the stream from the base of the 
mountains to the Jordan, so that there cau be little doubt the 
site of this interesting locality was within view, had we been 
able to place it. The Jabbok issues from a gorge in the 
mountains of Eastern Gilead, which it cleaves about the 
center : the scenery here has never been visited, but it must, 
from the configuration of the country, be very picturesque. 
When the Ammonites were driven out by Sihon, they took 
refuge in tlie fastnesses of Eastern Qilead, and the defiles of 
the Upper Jabbok, which rises near their capital. Rabbath- 
Ammon, and then with a long sweep plunges into the recesses 
of these mountains, to reappear in a cleft of the high open 
country where we crossed it. Hence it is that when the Jews 
ia their turn conquered Sihon, "from Amon unto Jabbok," 
tliey appear to have stopped there, "for the border of the 
children of Ammon was strong" (Nnm. xxi, 2i) ; and again 
it IB said, "only unto the children of Ammon thou earnest 
not, unto every place of the torrent Jabbok, and unto the 
cities in the mountains." 

The mountains here alluded to were undoubtedly those of 
the eastern ranges, which we had been looking at all the 
morning, and which once, therefore, contained cities, the 
ruins of which remain vet to be discovered. 
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We had now traversed the whole prorince of Ajlun, from 
eoGt to west and from north to south, and throughout our 
wanderings we had not seen a tent, nor even a Bedouin, except 
those who were brought in as prisoners while we wore at Irbid. 
We had met no travelers, except now and then a Jedeideh 
man ; and had not passed through a dozen villages on our 
journey — of these not one contained more than a hundred 
honses, the amount of land belonging to each village averag- 
ing about ten acres per soul. Every acre wo had traversed 
was susceptible of the highest cultivation ; indeed, it would 
be difHcult to imagine a country more highly favored both as 
regards soil and climate. The crops consisted chiefly of wheat, 
barley, beans, and lentils ; maize, millet, and pens were also 
grown. Immediately contiguous to the villages were invariably 
olive-groves, and often vineyards — the country being apparently 
especially adapted to tJie production of wine and oil. Fig, al- 
mond, pistachio, and other nut-bearing trees grow wild. Kali, 
or saltwort, is cultivated in some parts of Ajlun, the potash 
extracted from it being exported for the purpose of making 
soap. Flocks of goats are far more commonly met with than 
sheep, though these arc also pastured on the hillside, chiefly 
by nomad Arabs. The peasants use oxen to plow with, and 
occasionally own a donkey or two, but very rai'ely a camel or a 
liorse, though these animals are extensively owned by the no- 
mads. The climate is eminently adapted for the cultivation 
of all descriptions of English farm and garden produce in its 
higher altitudes ; while the productions of Syria and Palestine, 
Euoh as tobacco, silk, eesame, flax, etc., are only not grown 
because the population is too poverty-stricken and apathetic 
to raise them. The soil of the northern part of the province 
is largely composed of basaltic trap, which, when disintegrated, 
forma the richest arable land. The mountain region is princi- 
pally a chalk and limestone formation. Though the forfi 
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are said to contain bear and deer, we saw no large game of anj 
kind in them, but plenty of partridges. 

Wliile the agricultural capabilities of the country are thus 
neglected and undeTelopi?d, it ig poseible that it also coutaina 
mineral resources only waiting to be esplored ; and there can 
be no doubt that, with an enterprising and industrious popula- 
tion, it might be made to furnish a revenue to the Turkish 
Government equal to any district of equal extent in the empire. 

After crossing the Zerka or " Blue River," as the Jubbok is 
now called, we passed out of the government administered by 
the Mut«HS)irif ut Sheik Su'ad, into that which forms the 
Mutessariflik of the Belka, the seat of government bung at 
Nabloas — the ancient Shechein — to the west of the Jordan. 
While, however, the whole province, including that part lying 
to the west of the Jordan, is officially known as " The Belka," 
the district to which that name properly belongs lies to the 
east of the Jordan, and continues to form part of the ancient 
laud of Gilcad. The Belka is in fact exactly that region be- 
tween the Mojib or Arnon, and the Zerka or Jabbok, which 
was called by the Itoraans Penea, " the country beyond," al- 
though that term sometimes had a wider signification, and 
was made to include Ajlun, and even Jaulan. Thus the mod- 
em Belka, like the ancient Pcnra, has a general signification ; 
but the Pciiea proper, and the Belka proper, have precisely the 
same boundaries. 

Our path from the ford led up the steep grassy hillside, where 
broom white with blossom was growing thickly. The char- 
acter of the soil waa now changed, and presented a red and 
friable appeanmce, indicating the presence of sandstone strata 
twneath. After an ascent of about an Iiour, wo passed the 
mined village of Alakuny on a bill to the left, aud came upon 
signs of cultivation, tliough we had now left the country of 
villages. Thoughout tho Belka there is no settled population. 
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excepting at the town of Salt. The Arabs come to the springs, 
which, before they were driven away, the inhabitants 
were settled in villages, and cultivate the ground which tlie 
proximity of the water enables them to irrigate ; having camped 
there long enough to plow and bow the land, they move off 
with their flocks, returning at harvest-time to reap the crops. 
Hence the country is covered with the niina of these villages, 
which, however, often do not contain remains more important 
than those which a barbarous peasant-population would be 
likely to leave. Tumble-down huts, which had been eon- 
Btmctfid of large atones, are found lying in heaps ; occasion- 
ally, however, we may come across a piece of carving, or the 
fragment of a column indicating buildings of a still older date, 
and of a departed civilization — for the springs have gathered 
round thorn inhabitants from time immemorial ; hut it has 
been reserved to these latter days for the country to be so com- 
pletely depopulated, that even the sedentary Arabs have been 
obliged to abandon it to their nomad kinsmen. Such a ruin 
is Sihon, situated to the left of our path, and which may pos- 
sibly, from its siqiilarity of name, be the site of a town of such 
ancient date that it was called after the first ruler of this coun- 
try whom we ever hear of, .Sihon, king of the Amorites. Be- 
yond this wo entered a lovely district, not heavily wooded, hut 
with a sufficient amount of timber to render it pork -like and 
beautiful ; and at the spring of Allan, where there was a ruin 
with some stones showing marks of great antiquity, and some 
rock-tombs, there was an expanse of the richest cultivation, 
Burrounded by trees, commanding a fine view, and offering the 
most attractive combination of soil, climate, and scenery, 
which the heart of an intending settler could desire. At this 
time of year there were no Arabs here ; but the cultivators, 
whoever they were, seemed quite satisfied to leave their grow- 
ing crops, unfenced and untended, to the chapter of accidents. 
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Our zuptieha did not know whether they had been planted by 
wandering Arabs or by the people of Suit, from wliich toim 
we were only six or seven miles dietant. 

We were all this time climbing up to the summit of the 
ridge of the Jebel Jildd range. These are the monntains of 
Gilead proper ; for, although the mountains of Ajlun were em- 
braced in the Scriptural appellation of " the mountaina of Gil- 
ead," the fact that the Arabs have cBpeeially applied the name 
Jebcl Jilfld to the mountains to the south of the Jabbok, 
would seem to imply that tbey were for some reason more 
escluaivcly entitled to it. Pine seems commoner on this range 
than on the Jcbel Ajlun, possibly from the fact that it is more 
of a sandstone than a limestone soil. At the top of the pass a 
new view over the mountains of Moab bursts upon us, and we 
pass a ruin where there are some broken columns, and descend 
sharply for nearly an hour, plunging finally into a ravine — 
turning a sharp angle of which, we suddenly find ourselves in 
the presence of the town of Salt, which takes our breath away 
by \'i& unexpected extent and relatively imposing appearance 
after our late experience among the squalid villages of Ajlun. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Salt 111 Turbuleat PopuUlion — ProgreiB ot Ciriiualion — L»nd-TeQure — Agri- 
culture— Ab cent o[ Jebal Oub'n— Salt not Emmotli-Giliad— Frob«ble Sits ot 
Ramolh-Gilcad uil R«motb-Mup«h— Wo hoar of tUo Ruim of Bah&b— 
BoruB«l of the Belli Hasain Arabs W Ulte u« lliere— SMrt for Kalat Zerka, 

Salt ia situated on a high projecting 8pur formed bj the 
junction of two gorges. It 13 surmoimted by an old castle, 
still in tolerable repair, and the houses cluster one above 
anotlier from the margin of tlie streams which meet in the 
valley to the oreat of the hill. In fact, one might possibly 
climb from the bottom of it to the top, by mounting from 
one flat roof to another, so tightly packed are they, and so 
narrow are the muddy lanes by which they are divided. They 
are usually small, one-storied, mud-daubed tenements ; and the 
shops in the principal street only differ from the dwellings in 
that the front is completely open in the daytime, after the 
manner of Eastern shops generally, so that the whole of the 
interior is exposed to view. 

Besides the dense population which is, as it were, hived on 
the steep projecting shoulder, there is a quarter of the town 
built on the opposite side of one of the gorges which gives it 
quite a civilized aspect ; hero are a number of houses boasting 
of whitewash, ^itli two stories and verandas ; here, too, is the 
Serai or Government building, and the residence of the Caima- 
kam, and a Greek monastery, and several schools. In oa6 Q 
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the best of these houses lives Mr. Halil, a Church of England 
eatechist, by whom we were most hoapitablj received, aud 
who allowed us to make his iiouse our home during our stay 
in Salt The change to a civilized room was a luxury which 
we were quite in a humor to appreciate after the lust feir 
nights on the 0ea-infested mud floors of the Ajlun villages ; 
and, in order not to import any of our living freight into our 
new quarters, we sproiid our bknkota in the sun and had them 
carefully and laboriously picked over. 

Salt now contains a population which is estimated at six' 
thousand souls, and is the only center of population to tha 
east of the Jordan. In the days of Burckhardt it only con- 
tained about three thousand inhabitants, but it has tncroaised 
principally during the lost ten years, owing to the establish- 
ment here of a scat of government. Prior to that time Salt, 
though nominally governed by the Porte, was practically inde- 
pendent ; its lawless population knew no other restraint but 
that which a sense of self-preservation imposed upon them, 
for they wore constantly quarreling with each other or fight- 
ing with the Arabs. There were, it seems, always two great 
rival factions who were constantly disputing for supremacy, 
except when they found it necessary to combine against the 
common enemy ; and the history of the town is a record of 
the turbulent and warlike spirit of its inhabitants, who in 
former days looked upon the foreign traveler as a victim to 
be plundered, and upon the Turkish official as an enemy to be 
slain. "When Ibrahim Pashu of Egypt took possession of thia 
part of Syria, he named an Arab sheik to be governor of the 
place, and installed him in the castle. The people promptly 
resented this assumption of supreme authority, and cutting off 
the sheik's head, sent tt to the Pasha as an evidence of their 
detormiuatiou to preserve their independence. 

Since, however, the Turkish Government lias managed to 
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Enstaio its authority, the inhabitants find thttt the security 
which has rCBulted therefrom has attracted etrangera with capi- 
tal, and that thoy have materially benefited by this sacrifice of 
their liberties. Salt has thus become by degrees the mercantile 
entrepdt for the whole region east of tlie Jordan ; and the mer- 
chants here trade with the Arabs and advance them money on 
their crops and flocks ; the latter are thus imperceptibly acquir- 
ing commercial instincts, for nothing civilizes a man so rapidly 
as teaching him to borrow money and ran into debt. They were 
also learning to sell not merely their femen, but even their sheep, 
and to cultivate the land — a proceeding which the true Arab of 
the desert esteems in the highest degree derogatory, but which 
is becoming now necessary to the existence of the tribes in the 
Belka — so that the market here is much frequented by Bedouins. 
The population of Salt is about equally divided between 
Moslem and Christian, the preponderance probably being rather 
in favor of the former. Tlie majority of the Christiana belong 
to the Greek Chureh, but there are a few Catholics and Prot- 
estants. So for as external appearance goes, it is not possible 
for the stranger to discriminate between the foltowers of the 
different religions. The whole population, men and women, 
are thoroughly Arab in look and hearing, though they have a 
type of countenance somewhat peculiar to themselves. Through 
their swarthy complexions I often observed a rnddy tinge : and 
I was surprised to see how many of the women had auburn 
hair and blue eyes, while red-bearded men were quite common. 
Altogether the people are a decidedly handsome race, who have 
kept themselves free from foreign intermixture, and have 
retained their distinctive character, doubtless owing to their 
isolation, and a lawlessness which lias rendered fraternization 
difficult. It has been suggested that the people of Salt are the 
descendants of the Edomites, and have retained the character- 
istic of their progenitor Esau. 
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There is nothing in tho dreEs of tbo people to distingutah 
them from Bedouins. The women wore the long blue gown : 
the men despise the nether garments even of Eastern civiliza- 
tion, and often go into camp like other Arabs to cultivate their 
distant fields. Jnat below our window there was a copious 
fountain, from the old stone spouts of which gushed forth 
cascades, where womeu were employed all day filling their 
water-jars, and lingering to gossip; and their graceful and 
erect figures and finely-cut features were quite an interesting 
artistic study. The abundance of clear water with whicli the 
town is supplied, and its capacity for defense against the 
methods of barbaric warfare, have no doubt contributed to its 
importance and stability. It has always been in one sense a 
city of refuge ; and to it, from time immemorial, have out- 
laws escaped from justice, and hither have peasants from the 
neighboring villages, when attacked by Arabs, fled for shelter. 
The amount of land now farmed by its population is twelve 
hundred feddan — a feddan being the urea of land which "one 
yoke of oxen can plow in a day — and the revenue accruing to 
the Porte is about £1,000 sterling a year, which is far short of 
the proper proportion. The remainder of the revenue which 
the Government derives from the Belka is obtained from the 
Arabs by the dime-tax on sheep. As, however, the number 
which they are supposed to possess usually depends upon a pri- 
vate arrangement arrived at between them and the tax-col- 
lector, by which the latter is recompensed for making the 
smallest possible return, no idea can be formed, from the total 
of taxes collected, of the number of sheep whicli are pastured 
on the rich plains of the Belka. They are as tempting now to 
the modem cattle farmer and grazier as they wei-e to the chil- 
dren of Reuben and of Gad, when they arrived here "with a 
very great multitude of cattle," and could not be induced to 
accept an heritage anywhere else; for "when they saw the 
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land of Jazcr and the land of Oilead, behold tbe placo was a 
place for cattle." The ruina which have hitherto been sup- 
posed to be those of Jazer — though I have suggeeted the possi* 
bility of a different Bite — are eitiiated a few miles to the south 
of Salt, where the plain country begins, ivhich stretches to tbe 
confines of Moab, 

In spite of there being a Caimakain to govern tbem, the 
Arabs of the Belka are tolerably independent of restraint, and 
tbe yoke aits lightly upoa those of the town of Salt. The seat 
of government is at Nablous, on tbe other aide of the Jordan, 
and it is too far distant for any direct supervision to be exer- 
cised by the Mutcasarif there, who must depend upon hia sub- 
ordinates for reports on the stat« of his district. This ofiBcial, 
isolated amid the Arabs, finds that his life is made safe and 
pleasant to him just in the degree that he is not too severe ; 
and, in the absence of any regular troops to rely upon, his in- 
fluence mast depend rather upon iDdulgenee, not to say con- 
nivance, than upon force. However, there ia no question that 
the laat few years have worked an immense change in the atti- 
tude of the Arabs, which the recent arrival of some soldiers has 
done much to confirm ; and that, with a still more decided exer- 
cise of authority and display of force, the Belka might be made 
as safe and desirable a location for farming as any which could 
be found elsewhere. So far the ejiperience of a firm hand upon 
the Arabs here has been most encouraging. Wherever it baa 
been tried it has succeeded, provided it has been applied with 
judgment and discretion. They are, indeed, too dependent 
njKm the pasture and arable land to defy a government which 
could drive them forth into the eastern deserts, to be set upon 
by the Bedouins there, who claim a prescriptive right to its 



The Belka, however, is extensive and fertile enough to n 
tain a very large population in addition to the scattered i 
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with their flocks who now roam over it, and for whom, : 
event of its becoming occupied by a settled population, special 
tracts could bo reserved in case they should elect to remain in 
the country, and adopt sedentary habits. 

Tiie men of Salt seemed an idle and somewhat defiant-look- 
ing race, who passed most of their time lounging in groups at 
the street-comers, and criticising witli curious gaze UQUsaal 
visitors. The Turkish Government has not yet ventured to 
enforce the conscription for the army here ; and in order to 
avoid being liable for it, none of the inhabitants have taken 
out tapno papers, or title-deeds, for the real property which they 
occupy and cultivate. The consequence is, that throughout 
the whole of the Belka there is not an acre owned for which a 
legal title can be shown, Tlioy now hold by prescriptive right 
alone, and numerous quarrels arise in consequence over the 
possession of land. The hillsides in the immediate vicinity ol 
Salt are covered with the finest vineyards, from the grapee of 
which excellent wine could be made, if the art was properly 
understood ; but not one of those who cultivate them can pro- 
duce a scrap of paper giving him any right to do bo — a state of 
things which at present makes the transference of land, except 
by the unsafe process of a mutual arrangement, impossible. 
The whole country, in fact, is governed by use and custom, 
tempered by the somewhat rough principle that might makes 
right; and, now that civilization is creeping in, the contest 
will not unnaturally arise between the "might" that is made 
by money, and that which consista of superior numbers and 
brute force. According to the best estimates I could obtain 
at Salt, not a twentieth part of this rich province is eultirated ; 
and about a fourth part of the revenue to which it is entitled 
upon this reaches the Government. It is difficult to estimate 
what it probably might bo made to yield if it was occupied 
by a settled population, properly and honestly administered, 
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and the ownership of land was placed upon a legal and safe 
basia. 

We had not much opportunity of discusBing these questions 
with the Caimakam on whom we called, as at a first interview 
with Btnuigers the ordinary Turkish functionary, though ex- 
ceedingly polite, is not always disposed to be commuiiicattTe, 
and we had no opportunities afterward of cultivating his ac- 
quaintuncG ; but he offered us every facility iu hia power for 
continuing our journey, and was especially anxious to impress 
upon us the fact tliat the most profound order and tranquillity 
reigned throughout his Caimakamlik, in spite of the great 
difficulties with which he had to contend. 

In point of fact, both Christians and Arabs unite in a com- 
mon feeling of dislike to the Turkish Government ; but I think 
they would entertain this feeling toward any government which 
undertook the task of keeping them iu order. It is only since 
the period of our visit that the neighboring province of Kerak 
has really submitted to the authority of the Porte, and a 
detachment of regular troops has, I believe, lately been sent 
there. This will complete the pacification of the whole country 
east of the Jordan, and prepare it for that development at the 
hands of a settled and peaceable population which I hope is in 
store for it. 

Our future progi-eaa now became a matter of some difficulty, 
for we were in a country destitute of any accommodation ex- 
cept that furnished by the vermin -haunted tents of the Bedouin 
Arabs, upon whom we could not rely to provide grain for our 
horses, which wo should therefore be obliged to carry with us. 
This involved extra baggage-animals ; and though we ran- 
sacked the resources of the town, all we could obtain, after a 
day's search, was a couple of misorablo little donkeys. 

We availed ourselves of the delay to make an expedition to 
the top of Jebel Osh'a, said to be the highest peak of the range 
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of Gilead ; but as these inonntaitia have never yet been prop- 
erly Hurveyed, and the eastern part of the range ia entirely 
unexplored, this is still a matter of doubt. The town of Salt 
is situated at an elevation of two thousand seven hundred and 
forty feet above the level of the sea, and Jebel Osh'a rises 
behind it to a height of nearly one thousand feet more. The 
path is a gradual ascent through vineyards, and other terraced 
cultivation, almost until we rcacli the summit, when a view 
burst upon us, for tho extent and beauty of which we were 
quite unprepared. In all Palestine, whether to the east or 
west of the Jordan, there is nothing, so far as my experience 
goes, to be compared to the prospect from Jebel Osh'a. From 
here we can trace the whole course of the Jordan, from the 
Sea of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, glittering in the sun about 
four thousand five hundred feet below us. Every winding of 
the river, throughout almost its entire length, is mapped out 
at our feet. On a projecting spur in the distance to the north, 
we could make out the Kalat er Rubud, which we had already 
visited, above Ajlun, with Ilermon in the distance. The 
whole range of the Palestine hills, from Mount Jermak in the 
north to the hills behind Hebron to tho south, displayed their 
long, irregular line, each peak recognizable and replete with its 
own Scriptural association. We could even distinguish Mount 
Tabor, and, a little to the south of it, the distant shoulder of 
Mount Carmel, while the Mount of Olives, concealing Jeru- 
salem from our view, was easily detected. To the south we 
looked over the wooded mountainous country which intervenes 
between Salt and the plains of Moab, with Mount Nebo rising 
out of them ; while to the east the continuation of the Qilead 
range limited the prospect. The mountain is called by the 
Arabs Osh'a, after the prophet Iloaea, who is enppoaed to be 
buried here, and whoso tomb is a spot venerated alike by Mo- 
hammedans and C'hristians, who come and offer at it prayers 
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and EacrificGB. The Mohammedans Euppoue all the early Bib- 
lical characters to have been giants, and have therefore con- 
structed for Hosea a tomb thirty-six feet long, three feet wide, 
and three and a half high. 

Not far from here are some rains which retain the name of 
Jilfld, which some KU])po80 to have been the site of Ramoth- 
Gilead ; the more generally accepted opinion, however, ia that 
Salt itself occupies the site of that town, and that Jebel Osh'a 
is the Ramoth-Mizpeh (heights of the watch-tower) referred to 
in the Book of Joshua. There ia no evidence of this, how- 
ever ; it is an hypothesis baaed upon the assumption that the 
mountain is too prominent a topographical feature to have 
been left out in the enumeration of the different landmarks of 
the frontier of the tribe of Gad, and would be a natural point 
to mention where it occurs in connection with Heshbon (Josh, 
xiii, 26), I am strongly inclined to think, on the contrary, 
that the Ramoth-Mizpeh here mentioned is identical with the 
Mizpeh on Galeed, where Jacob raised the heap, not far from 
Malianaim, probably on the Jebel Eafkafa to which I have 
already alluded at some length (pago li3). The text runs, 
"And from Heshbon unto Ramoth-Mizpeh and Betonim, and 
from Mahanaim nnto the border of Debir." The exact fron- 
tiers of the three tribes to the east of the Jordan is a subject 
surrounded with difBculty, partly on accoant of many of the 
places named not having been yet identified, and partly because 
the definitions are in themselves not very clear, especially in 
the abseneo of sufficient reference to the points of the compass. 
Thus, to the tribe of CJad was given " Jazer and all the cities 
of Oilead," and "half the land of the children of Ammon, 
onto Aroer that is before Rabbah " (verse 25) ; but to the 
half tribe of Manaaseh is given "half Gilead" (verse 31), im- 
plying that the "cities of Gilead" were a group specially 



known by that i 



, and did not necessarily include many 
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other cities which were in the northern part of Gilead allotted 
to Manasseh. 

Again, while Gad's frontier is deOned as being " from Hesb- 
bon unto Ramotii-Mizpeh," to Reuben wos given "IleshboQ 
and all her cities that were in the plain," some of which seem 
to have Iain considerably to the north of Heshbon. Though, 
therefore, Heshbon was alluded to in connection with the 
frontier of Gad, it may possibly have been to the south of it ; 
so, likewise, Mahanaim is mentioned both in the frontiers of 
Gad and Manasseh ; but it, together with Betonim, were two 
of the cities of Gilead lying well inside the territory of the for- 
mer, on the northeastern boundary of which, and somewhere 
near tliem probably, was Ramoth-Mizpeh, The frontier con- 
necting these places with Jazer and the cities of the plain 
round Heshbon seems to have extended round "half the land 
of the children of Ammon, unto Aroer that is before Rabbah." 
Rabbah, or Kabbath- Ammon, was not included in the territory 
either of Reuben or Gad ; and Aroer, which faces it, and is 
possibly identical with Arjun, must have indicated the south- 
eastern limit of the territory. From Mahanaim the frontier 
goes on to the border of Dehir, which, as its name signifies, is 
a high pasture-land, and is probably identical with Lo-debar, 
the birthplace of Machir, tlie son of Ammiel, who came to 
David while he was at Malianaim (3 Sam. xvii, 27). Debir 
would in that case be somewhere between Mahanaim and 
the Sea of Tiberias, and complete the frontier to its north- 
western point, which, we learn, was on "the edge of the 
Sea of Chinnereth on the other eide of Jordan eastward," 
whence the western boundary follows the cities of the Tal- 
ley of the Jordan back to the group of cities in the plain of 
Heshbon. 

If, as is generally supposed — and I think with reason — Rar 
moth-Mizpeh and Ramoth-Gilead are in close proximity, the 
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Ifttter ia not the oity of Salt, which has hitherto boon the site 
appropriated to it, but it moat have lain with Ramoth-Mizpeh 
on the northeaatem slopes of the mountaioB of Ajlun. This 
view is borne out by the fact that " to tlie son of Geber in Rii- 
moth-Gilead pertained the towns of Jair, the son of Slanaaseh, 
which are in Gilead ; to him, also, pertained the region of Ar- 
gob, which is in Bashan, threescore great cities, with walla and 
brazen bars." If Salt bo Ramoth-Gilcad, the son of Geber 
would have had to traverse both the mountain -ranges of Gilead 
and then the plain of the Hauran, between three and four 
days' journey, before he could have reached Argob, probably 
the modern Lejah ; and intervening between him and his terri- 
tory would have been " Aminadab the son of Iddo, who had 
Itfahanaim." Now it is estromely unlikely that his residence 
would be thus widely separated from his territory ; whereas, if 
Ramoth-Gilead lay on the borders of that part of Gilead which 
belonged to Manasseh, his possession of the towns of Jair, the 
son of Manasseh, which are in Gilead, becomes most natural. 
These probably extended from the Jebel Kafkafa or Jerash, at 
or near which I believe Ramoth-Gilead to liave been, to the 
Lejah. Another argument in favor of Bamoth-Gileod being 
upon these northern elopes, lies in the fact that it had been 
taken by the king of Syria, when Jehoshaphat and Ahab went 
to recapture it (1 Ein^ xiii). Had it been identical with 
Salt, lying at the southwest comer of Gilead, the king of Syria 
coming from the northeast would have had to conquer all Gil- 
ead, with its cities, before he reached it, traversing two moun- 
tain-ranges and a most difficult country. Moreover, we should 
certainly have heard of so great an achievement, whereas Je- 
hoshaphat specified Bamoth in Gilead apparently as the only 
town taken. If, on the other hand, it was situated on its 
northeastern mountain-slopes, it would naturally be one of the 
fint, perhaps the first, most important town to fall into the 
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hands of the king of SjTia, as be would first strike the fronu^^ 
of Gilead here. 

When, upward of thirty years after this, the conquest of 
Gilead did take place, we are expressly told that " in those days 
the Lord begun to cut Israel short : and Hazael smote them in 
all the cooste of Israel ; trom Jordan eastward, all the land of 
Gilead, the Gadites, and the Eeubenites, and the Manassites, 
from Aroer, which is by tlie river Arnon, even Gilead and 
Bashan" (2 Kings x, 32). Some years prior to this Joram 
had attacked Uazoel at Ramoth-Gilead, had been severely 
wounded, and returned himself to Jezreel, sick. Then Jehu 
had been anointed king at Ramoth-Gilead as the successor of 
Joram, and had " driven furiously " to Jezreel, where he slew 
Joram, If Ramoth-Gilead he where I suppose it to haTO been, 
his course would have been due west on the plains we had 
traversed, the distance from thirty-five to forty miles, which 
he could easily have accomplished in a day. It would have 
been nearly double the distance from Salt. 

The only argument in favor of Salt being Ramoth-Gilead 
is, that the Arabs have retained the name of JilAd in the case 
of a ruin and the range behind the town, while they call the 
mountains to tho north of the Jabbok, Jebel Ajlun ; but no 
such distinction is made in the Bible, the whole country, in- 
cluding both ranges, being called Gilead ; besides, it is proba- 
ble that many other places besides Ramoth-Gilead had the suf- 
fix Gilead. The fact that Euacbius puts it fifteen miles west 
of Rabbath-Ammon is counterbalanced by Jerome, who puts 
it that distance to the east, a position manifestly absurd. 
Ewald, who is extremely careful and painstaking in such 
matters, puts it at Reimun, a village on the north of the Jab- 
bok close to Jerash ; while the Arabic version of the Book of 
Joshua, and the Jewish traveler Parchi, put it at Jerash itself 
(see Smith's " Dictionary of the Bible "), a still more probable 
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Bpot. Wherever it may have been, I think we are compelled 
to abandon the notion that it was to the south of the Jabbok, 
and, least of all, at Salt. I have entered at some length into 
a consideration of the claims of Salt to be identified with 
Bamoth-Oilead, and Jebel Osh'a with Ramoth-Mizpeh, because 
it seems to have beeo taken for granted that they are so hy eo 
many authorities ; and I think the sites of these two impor- 
tant Biblical localities have yet to be ascertained, as there 
seems to be a danger of confusion arising in regard especially 
to the sites of the various Mizpehs mentioned in tho Bihle. 
Thus Mr. Grove, whose authority upon all such point* is too 
high to be lightly questioned, ia of opinion that Jebel Osh'a 
was also the MJzpeh where the children of Israel assembled to 
decide what punishment wus to be inflicted upou the tribe of 
Benjamin and tlie city of Qibcah, after tho outrage on the 
Levite and his concubine. It seems to be quite impossible 
that this Mizpeh can have been situated to the east of the 
Jordan at all, but rather that it must have been the Mizpeh of 
Benjamin, also a place of great sanctity, and one of the three 
holy cities — the other two being Bethel and Gilgal — where the 
ark was kept, where Saul was chosen king, and where Samuel 
judged the people, and which was in close proximity to Gib- 
eah : for we read that, having decided which tribe sJioald lead 
the attack, they rose up in the morning, encamped against 
Gibeah, were defeated, went up and wept before the Lord, 
evidently returning to Mizpeh to supplicate there ; renewed 
the battle the second day, were again defeated, went back 
again to Mizpeh, and "came into the house of God" and 
" inquired of the Lord " (for the ark of the covenant of God 
was there in those days), and again renewed tho battle the 
third day, when they were finally victorious. Now it would 
have been physically and materially impossible for them to 
have returned to the top of Jebel Osh'a on the other side of 
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Jordan after the first day's battle, and then to h; 
out again and fought all day at Gibeab, and got back again to 
Jebel Oah'a the sumo night, repeating the process three times, 
for no amiy could march from Jebel Osh'a to Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin under two whole daya ; but if we enpfjose them to be 
encamped on the modem Neby Samwil, which baa been iden- 
tified as the site of Mizpeh of Benjamin, the achievement be- 
comes perfectly possible, for it is not above three milea from 
the modern Tuleil el Ful, which has been identified by Dr. 
Eobinsou as the site of Gibeah of Benjamin. Ewald is of 
opinion that Mizpeh was a town and fortress ia the north of 
the Jabbok. 

The first mention we have of Salt, according to Dr. Porter 
— who also assumes it to be Ramoth-Gilead — in later times, 
occurs in the sixth century, under the Greek form Saltou. Ha 
suggests that the fact of its being mentioned in the " NotitiiB 
EccIeaiasticK," in connection with the addition of the word 
Hieraticus or "sacerdotal," is strong proof of its being the 
Levitical city of Ramoth-Gilead ; but I think the fact that 
it was then the seat of a bishop's see is sufficient to account 
for this epithet, and that to apply to it the sacred character it 
was supposed to have had two thousand years before that time, 
is a somewhat strained assumption. 

Salt first became a place of some importance during the 
Crusades, when Saladin established himself in this country. 
The castle is a large quadrangular edifice, built somewhat on 
the plan of the Katat er Eubud, with a moat hewn out of the 
solid rock ; some part of the building shows signs of great 
antiquity. It was built by the Sultan Bibars in the thirteenth 
century, and has been kept in tolerable repair since then. 
There is said to bo a secret passage connecting it with the 
fountain in the town. 

When we returned to Salt we found that all the sheiks of 
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the Beni Ilasean tribe of Arabs liad arrived at the summons 
of the Cuimakam to settle a mutter of tribute. TLo Beni 
Uossan occujij the coantry called Es Zuweit, to the east of 
Jerash, and from there southward to the Jabbok, at the point 
where it forces its way through the eiistem mountains of 
Gilead — in fact, exactly tliat highland region which I had 
looked at with longing eyes from Tekjtty, and which is atill 
totally unexplored. It had now become doubly interesting in 
our eyes, for we had met a Syrian merchant in Salt, who told 
ns he had been into this country, and that it contained tho 
nuns of an extensive city, the Arab name of which was 
Bahab, in tho midst of which tho Beni Hassan were camped. 
Here he described vast subterranean excavations as well as the 
lains of fine edifices. We therefore applied to the Caima- 
kam to make arrangements with the sheik now here, and 
whoso tent was actually pitched on the spot wo desired to 
visit, to be our guide, and take us back with him ; but in 
Bpitc of tho efforts of the Caimakam, the Beni Hassan sheiks, 
one and all, dechned the honor of our visit. Their country, 
they said, was not worth visiting ; why should foreigners 
desire to intrude upon them ? None hod ever done so before, 
and they refused emphatically to be our hosts, or to have 
anything to do with ub. The real reason fur this, wo were 
informed, was, that their country was too beautiful and fertile 
to be exhibited — not Es Zuweit, which is a pebbly plain — but 
the liill-country to the south of it ; hence they were extremely 
shy of allowing strangers to come in and discover its merits. 
However this may be, the Caimakam said he did not wish to 
force them to take us with them if they refused to do so, but 
that we might proceed to Kalat Zerka, a post on the Hadj 
road, and there perhaps induce a sheik of another friendly 
tribe to be our guide. If we arrived as visitors thus escorted, 
however unwelcome WO might be, the rites of hospitality would 
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compel tliem to receive us kindly and treat ua well. The 
practical difficulty in the way ol this arrangement waa that 
the time at our disposal was limited, and that our money waa 
rapidly coming to an end. Indeed, had it not been for this, 
a sufficient backsheesh would doubtless have overcome their 
objections. Aa we had received before starting various ac- 
counts of the dangers which attended travel through this 
country, and the great risk of being robbed, we had brought 
very little gold with us ; hut knowing that Salt was a com- 
paratively civilized place, I had put a couple of Bank of 
England five-pound notes in my pocket-book, feeling sure 
that no Arab would understand their value ehould I happen 
to be robbed, and hoping that they might stand mo in good 
stead if I came across a partially civilized individual. Unfor- 
tunately, even at Salt, there was no one who answered that 
definition. I could not find a soul who hod the least con- 
ception what a bank-note was ; and I got tired of hawking 
about, in exchange for money, a suspicious-looking piece of 
paper, which, after being carefully inspected, waa handed 
back to me with a look of distrust which was anything but 
complimentary. The consequence was, that we were getting 
decidedly hard up ; and now, that it came to hiring extra 
baggage-animals, laying in a stock of provisions, and feeing 
Arab sheiks to act as guides, our prospects began to look 
gloomy. Then I was extremely anxious to push south as far 
as possible, so as to examine the richest portion of the Belka, 
and to go northeast waa partially to retrace my steps. On the 
other hand, Canon Tristram had already pretty thoroughly 
explored the country to the south, the fertility and produc- 
tiveness of which has been confirmed not only by his testi- 
mony but by that of other travelers ; whereas nobody, so far 
as I knew, had ever been int^ the country in which the mins 
of Rahab are situated. Nor was the existence of any such 
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ruina known. Eahab, it occurred to us, might be the Rehob 
of the epicB, a spot which has never been identified. " They 
eearched the land from the wilderness of Sin unto Rehob as 
men come to Hamath." Dr. Robinson has inferred from this 
that the position of Beliob was near Bainas, or Tel el Kady, 
but tliere is no trace of the name in that direction. The tribe 
of Asher contained two Rehobs, neither of which has been 
identified ; but they are generally, with reason, from their 
position in Asher, considered to be distinct from the Rehob 
of the spies, which was on the way " as men come to Hamath." 
A city upon the northern slopes of Eastern Gilead would be 
exactly on the road as men come up to Ilamath, supposing 
they entered the Holy Land at Hebron and then crossed the 
Jordan at Jericho ; indeed, the great Hadj road which now 
goes from the sonthern deserts, near to which the children of 
Israel had been wandering, to Damascus and Hamath, paBses 
within a few miles of tho position assigned to the modern 
Hahab. It also seemed extremely probable that this Bchob 
may bo identical with the city called after Rehob, king of 
Zobah, whose territory in the time of David appears to have 
extended from the country of the Ammonites to the Euphra- 
tes, and whom the Ammonites hired to help them fight 
against David {2 Sam. x, 6-8). The force consisting, besides 
the Ammonites, of " the Syrians of Zobah, and of Rehob, and 
Ishtob and Maachah" came "and pitched before Medeba" 
(1 Chron. six, 1). Medeba is a city situated about five miles 
to the south of Heshbon, and about twenty to tho southwest 
of Rabbath-Ammon. The ruins of Rahab were described to 
be situated about the same distance a little to the east of north 
from Rabbath-Ammon, and about half u day's journey south- 
east of Jcrosh ; so that, had I known of their existence when 
at that place, it would have been comparatively easy to have 
visited them. Supposing Rahab to be this Rehob, it would 
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bavo been on tbc northeast boundarj of the Ammonite eonii* 
try, and juet in a position to muke common cause with the 
Ammonites against the victorious forces of David. 

Altogether, the tcmpt^ition to muke an attempt in this 
direction proved too greut to resist, and we decided to make 
a start for Kalat Zerka. Tlio Gaimakam Bcnt ns a couple of 
zaptieha who, we were assured, were familiar witli the conn- 
try, and the senior of them was profuse in bis promises to be 
an obedient and intelligent guide, and in bis professions of 
service. Alaa I be turned out a more unmitigated rascal than 
any former zaptieh of our acquaintance, whicli is saying a 
great deal. As the prospect of sleeping in Arab tents was 
not tempting, on account of the peculiar insect which infests 
tbem, we availed ourselves of the kindness of Mr. Halil, who 
insisted upon our borrowing bis light summer tent. Thus 
provided, with tlie old zaptieh leading, and the young one 
bringing up the rear, bo as to keep the donkeys up to the 
mark, we made our exit from Salt early one morning ut the 
end of March. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Depressed Plsin of Bcch&a— Ttic Ituinx ol El Baxho— Ruins of Jajfli, the 
Site of Jabu or Jazcr— Ealm Zcrka— A Militarf Poel— Sheilc Diab — Tlic 
Subterraneiw Cities of Deral, Belook, and Rabab — Rabbaih-Ammon — The 
Great Theatre occupied bj Circasaiaos, 

After crossing the stream which brawls down the narrow 
gorge called the Wady Shaib, on tlie banks of which every 
available inch of ground ia cultivated, in terraces rising one 
above another in moat imposaible places, we scrambled up the 
steep path that leads to the high southern platean, which we 
reached in about an hour, and then traversed a rich grassy 
plain to a spring, or rather tank, around which, however, I 
did not observe any mins. To the right the hills were heavily 
wooded, and amid them the picturesque gorges commence 
which cleave the range laterally, carrying their torrents by 
the Wady Seidun, the Wady Azrak, the Wady Soir, and other 
ravines, down to the volley of the Jordan. The combination 
here of rich arable and pasture land, with fine forests, was all 
that could be desired for agricultnral purposes. The land 
about here was cultivated from Salt. The pond has an eleva- 
tion of about three tlionsand feet above the sea, and near it is 
a mound, to the summit of which we rode and had a splendid 
view over the Bech&a, or Buknii, a depressed grassy plain, per- 
fectly level, and eight or nine miles in length by from four to 
1 breadth. It is surrounded by hills from five hundred 
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to eight huiidrod feet in lieight, while at its northeastern 
extremity rise the higher mountains of Eaatern Gilead, The 
hilla on the southern side are partially wooded ; those to the 
north are pasture. 

This plain, which consists of a tract of rich land, is said 
originally to have beea the basin of a lake, the water of which * 
descended through the Wady Tananyeh, about three miles to 
the north of the Zerka. In the middle of it, about a couple 
of miles from the base of the hills on which we stood, we saw 
an Arab encampment. We found, when we arrived at it, that 
it consisted of twenty tents pitched in parallel lines, so as to 
form a sort of street — ten tents being on each side. The occu- 
pants were Adwan Arabs, who received us very hospitably, and 
gave us some delicious sour milk. They were camped near a 
fine spring. I observed in places that the soil was shallow, 
and that there were lava-patches and exposures of fiat rock 
occasioually, showing that it was more especially adapted for 
vine-culture. 

Not many hundred yards from the Arab camp there was a 
ruin of some extent, and evidently of great antiquity. The 
most prominent object was a square tower, probably of Roman 
origin, the walla of which were composed of large blocks of 
stone, and were standing to a heiglit of ten feet. It had evi- 
dently been higher, but the top was a grass-grown mass of 
dibris; within was an arched chamber two'nty feet square. It 
was situated on a low mound, and all round were numerous 
vaults and excavations, the entrances to which were often sub- 
stantial arches. They seemed to be extensively used by the 
flocks of goats belonging to the Arabs, who call the i)lace El 
Baaha. About a couple of miles beyond this we left the plain 
to ascend the hills on the south side, but just before doing so 
came upon another ruin, which, I think, was Safut, consisting 
principally of what had been one extensive building, but there 
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waa nothing to indicate ita nature. The walle, too, were of 
massive blocks of atone, bnt only standing to a height of tvo 
or three feet — that ig, there was eeldom more than one atone 
left upon another. I did not observe any of the usual excava- 
tions. Our direction, bo far, bad been as nearly as possible 
due east. We now turned over the hills slightly to the south- 
ward, rising about five hundred feet, and finding ourselves 
upon a rolling, Bomewhat stony plateau, thickly dotted with 
pollarded old trees, and presenting somewhat the appearance 
of an English park. These, we were told, gave a peculiar ash, 
useful for soap-making, and the brunches are lopped oQ and 
bnmed by the Arabs for the purjiose of selling the alkali ; hut 
I am ignorant of their botanical name. They were about the 
Bize and presented the appearance of stunted oak-trees. The 
temperature here waa delightful, and there was a bracing 
freshness about the air which was most invigorating. After 
traversing this elevated region for about four miles we sud- 
denly came ujion a fertile valley, in the center of which, near 
a spring, was a ruin, where wo stopped to lunch, and which 
we found full of interest. The foundations wore perfect of 
what bad formerly been apparently a Roman temple. The 
length of the edifice was seventy-five yards and its breadth 
twenty-five. It had been divided in the middle, and in each 
compartment were tho remains of a chamber. One of these 
waa thirty-five feet by twenty. The walls, composed of maa- 
aive stone, were still standing to a height of from ten to fifteen 
feet, but in neither case were the roofs existing. The other 
chamber was smaller, but the walls were more perfect ; over- 
shadowing them was a group of magnificent oak-trees. Ruina 
in these countries, as a rule, stand in such barren localities 
that it was quite a new experience to come across any thus 
delightfully embowered. All round, the grasa was growing 
knee-deep, and onr animals reveled in the luxuriant pasture. 
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Besides the spring, which was situated a hundred yai 
so from the ruin, there wns u well in its immediute neighbor- 
hood ; this, however, liad been blocked with Inige etones by 
the Arabs, but near it stood an ancient stone trough, which 
may originally have been a sarcophagus. The name of this 
interesting spot is Jajus, and I think it ha^ a strong claim to 
be considered identical cither with the ancient Jahaz or Jahaza 
or Jahazah. or else with Jaaer. Jabaz is mentioned as one of 
the cities forming the frontier of the tribe of Reuben, and the 
difficulty of identifying Jajus with it is, that in that case it 
would slightly seem to overlap the frontier of Gad. The 
southeastern town of Gad, as I have before shown, was Aroer, 
which faces Babbath - Ammon. Kow Rabbath - Ammon, as 
nearly as I could calcalate, lies about eight miles due south of 
Jajus, while Aroer, according to the description in the Bible, 
ought to have been, if anything, to the north of Jajus. Still, 
it is quite possible that Aroer may have been seven or eight 
miles to the north of lEabbath- Ammon, and yet be near 
enough to bo defined as "before [or facing] it." In that case 
the difficulty is to rome extent removed ; * under any circum- 
stances the frontier of Reuben, in the Biblical maps, seems to 
have been placed too far south. It certainly ran on tfie east- 
erly side from Aroer on the Amon to Aroer tii.it is before 
Rabbath-Ammon. And, if the latter Aroer was to the north- 
west of that city beyond it, the northern frontier probably 
ran from Beth Nimrah on the plain of tlic Jordan opposite 
Jericho in a northeasterly direction to Rabbath-Ammon, or 
possibly to the north of it, instead of due east to a point ten 
miles to the sooth of that city, as it is at present delineated 
in the maps. 

■ There Is « rain, lo whidi I have olrewij ■lluded, oiled Arjun, bciwecn 
JajAa Bud Rabbntb-Ammon, which ma; be tbe Aroer of Gad ; but ihis reiiulrcs 
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Ewald places Jahaz a little to the south of Ammoa, but his 
assumption ia merely based upon conjecture. Euaebiiis places 
it between Medeba and Dibon, which brings it down almost to 
the flouthem frontier of Reuben instead of tlie northern. Dr. 
Porter does uot seem to admit the existence of two Aroera, 
but considers that the Aroer which faces Eabbath-Ammon is 
identical with Aroor on the Amon, which was the most south- 
ern town in Iteubcu, and which, being at least fortj miles from 
Babbath-Ammon, can not possibly be considered as " before " 
or "facing" it ; but here, again, we have a difficulty, for we 
are told that " the children of Gad built Dii>on, and Ataroth, 
and Aroer." These three towns are all situated in the south 
of the territory of Reuben, Dibon and Aroer being only about 
three miles apart. There can be no doubt about their iden- 
tity ; but why the Gadites should have rebuilt towns forty 
miles away from their own frontier, at the southern extremity 
of Reuben's territory, can only be explained upon the hypoth- 
esis that it was done before tJio land to the east of the Jordan 
waa divided, but after the throe tribes had decided to occupy 
it, and that in the subsequent division Reuben obtained some 
of the towns built hy the Gadites, though it would not seem 
that the Gadites obtained in compensation any of the cities 
built by the Reubenitcs. 

That there were two Aroers ia, I think, clearly implied by 
the way they are described. In the case of Reuben it is said : 
" And their coast was from Aroer, that is on the bank of the 
river Amon, and the city that is in the midst of the plain, and 
all the plain hy Medeba" (Josh, xiii, 10). While the frontier 
of Gad is thus defined : "And their coast was Jazer, and all 
the cities of Gilead, and half the land of the children of Am- 
mon, unto Aroer that is before Rabbah " (verse 25), Mention 
ia also repeatedly made elsewhere of Aroer as a town in Gad, 
apparently to distinguish it from Aroer on the Amon. The 
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latter town being forty miles distant from the frontier of C 
settles the question of there having been two Aroers. 

Jahaz is chiefly interesting from the circumstance that it 
was at thia point that Sihon, king of the Amoritea, resisted tlie 
passage of Slosea and the laraetites, when permission was re- 
quested of liim that they should be allowed to pass peaceably 
through hifl territory on their way across the Jordan to take 
possession of Palestine. It may be objected that the position 
of the ruins is too far to the north and east ; but it must be re- 
membered that Moses bad skirted Moabin order to avoid a col- 
lision, and "sent messengers out of the wilderness of Kedemotb 
unto Sihon, king of tlie Amorites, witb words of peace " {Deut. 
ii, 26). And it is further stated tliat " Sihon gathered all his 
people together, and went out against Israel into the wilder- 
ness ; and he came to Jahaz, and fought against Israel " (Num. 
Kxi, 23) ; thus showing that the scene of the whole transaction 
was in the extreme eastern part of the country, and on the 
Terge of the desert. Tlie position of Jajfls corresponds to this, 
for we reached the desert in the evening of the same day. It is 
true there is a discrepancy in the narrative, and that in the 
account given in Numbers the messengers are said to have been 
sent from the top of Pisgah, which is generally supposed to be 
Nebo ; but, under any circumstances, it ia clear that Moses 
could not continue his march with an enemy advancing from 
the desert upon his flank ; and his snbaequentoperations rather 
go to prove tliat the scene of the battle was far to the east, for 
it resulted in the possession of the land "from Amon nnto 
Jabbok, even unto the children of Ammon." The Jabbok, on 
which was situated Babbath-Ammun, being, as I have said, 
about eight miies distant, would answer this description. After 
possessing tlie land, they advance upon Og, the king of Bashan, 
attacking and defeating him at Edrei. Their line of march 
from Jahaz would be north for about fifty miles along the 
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present Hadj road, from which Jaj'us is about twelve miles dis- 
tant. They would thus Bkirt, by keeping along the edge of 
the desert, the strong places of the children of Ammoa iu 
Eastern Gilead, into which we are told " they did not come," 
Jahnz was one of the cities given with its suburbs to the Mera- 
rite Levites (1 Chron. vi, 78), and is denounced in Isaiah (Isa. 
XT, 4) in these terms : "And Heshbon shall cry, and Elealeh ; 
their voice shall be heard even unto Jahaz." Elealeh is be- 
tween JajuB and Ilesbbon, and distant from the former about 
fifteen miles. Identically tlie same eipression occurs in Jere- 
miah (xlviii, 34). 

There is another town, the site of which has never been 
property identified, wliile its name seems to have a certain simi- 
larity to Jajus, and the claims of which it may be woith while 
considering. This is Jazer or Jaazer, or, in its extended form, 
Jaezzeir (see Smith's Diet.). It was a city of the Amorites, of 
flome importance, as may be gathered from its giving its name 
to the surrounding district. When the children of Reuben 
and of Gad " saw the land of Jazer, aud the land of Giload, 
that, behold, the place was a place for cattle," they decided 
upon remaining there. It is afterward called Jazer of Gilead 
(I Chron. xxvi, 31). After the battle with Sibon at Jahaz, it 
was taken by the lai-oelitea on their way to Bashan by the 
route I have already described. It ts one of the towns men- 
tioned in connection with Aroer and Jogbehah as having been 
rebuilt by the Gadites {Num. xxxii, 35). It was one of the 
cities of Gad whose " coast was Jazer, and all the cities of 
Oilead, and half the land of the children of Ammon, unto 
Aroer that is before Kabbah," Now Jogbehah may, I think, 
be satisfactorily identified with Jubeihah, a ruin which we 
afterward passed on our way from Ammon (Kabbah) to Salt, 
and lies, as nearly as I could judge, about four miles south- 
west of Jazer ; it is very likely, therefore, to have been coupled 
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with it. When Joab passed oyer Jordan to numb 
"he pitched in Aroer, on tho right side of the city that tieth 
in the midst of the valley of Gad, and toward Jazer," It waa 
given with its siiburbs to the Merarite Levites, and its doom is 
pronounced both by leaiah and Jeremiah, in terma implying 
that it waa celebrated for its vineyards: "For the fields of 
Ileshbon languish, and tho vine of Sibmah." Sibmah was, ac- 
cording to Jerome, a enbnrb of Heahbon. " The lords of the 
heathen have broken down the principal plants thereof, they 
are come even unto Jazer, they wandered through the wilder- 
ness : lier branches are stretched out, they are gone over the 
sea. Therefore I will bewail with the weeping of Jazer, the 
vino of Sibmah." In Jeremiah there is the same allnsion to 
the \'ine of Sibmah and the weeping of Jazer, and he con- 
tinues ; " Thy plants are gone over the sea, they reach even to 
the sea of Jazer : the spoiler is fallen upon thy summer fmite 
and upon thy vintage." That the snrrounding country was, 
above all, adapted for vine-culture, was a fact which forced 
itself specially upon our notice ; and our servants, who came 
from the Lebanon, and were accustomed to the vineyards there, 
never ceased pointing out to us the superior eacellence of the 
country round Jajiis. That a large pond or reservoir miglit 
easily be formed in the valley in which it waa situated, and 
which in wot weather was evidently marshy, might account for 
the allusion to tho sea. It is still more probable, however, 
that tho allusion was to the lake which once covered the now 
depressed plain of the Beehfia, which must have been between 
forty and fifty miles in circumference, and which from ite 
proximity wonld very naturally be called the sea of Jazer, the 
vines on the hills round which would stretch their branches 
over it. 

Eusebius and Jerome, who are by no means accurate gener- 
ally in their definitions, lay down tho position of Jazer as eight 
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or ten BomuD miles vest of fiabbath-Ammon, and fifteen from 
HeshboD. Had they added uorth, thej would almoHt exactly 
hsTe hit Jajus, wliich is, however, considerably more than fif- 
teen milea from Hoahhon. They further place it at the source 
of a stream which 0ows into the Jordan, whereas the wady in 
which Jajus is situated falls into the Jabbok. There are two 
other sites westward of Rabhath-Ammon which are severally 
BnppoBGd by Burckhardt and Seetzen to bo those of Jazer ; hut 
one ia a great deal too far to the west, and nothing definite so 
far has been discovered. There is a Juzel near Ileshbon, but 
this would not be in the land of Gilead. Jahaz and Juzcr were 
evidently not far distant from each other, and have so many 
points in common that I must leave it to some one more com- 
petent than myself to decide between the relative claims of the 
two places. But that Jajus represents the site either of one or 
the other I do not entertain much doubt. 

While we were sitting at luncheon under the shade of one 
of the fine old trees, an Arab came up and reverently kissed a 
huge slab of stone which, laid horizontally upon two upright 
blocks, formed the entrance to an Arab burying-ploce. It was 
inclosed by a circle of ancient stones almost druidical in their 
arrangement, and, we were informed, contained the tomb of a 
sheik celebrated for his sanctity. Several smaller circles of 
the stones, which had been part of the ruins, formed olhcr 
graveyards. We followed down the valley for a quarter of a 
mile, observing all the way traces of the ancient city and scat- 
tered ruins, and then on a low hill ou the right came upon an 
extfinsive area of excavations. The mound looked like a gigan- 
' tic rabbit-warren, so honeycombed was it with vaults, many of 
the niches of which were still in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, while tlie foundations of houses and their walls, to a 
height of three or fonr feet, showed that a populous part of the 
city had once been here. Whether the vaults had been nsed 
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aa dwellings or aa granaries it vias impossible to detenmne, 1 
probably tho main etreet bad led down t.be center of the Talley 
from the temple to this epot, which formed the mercantile 
quarter, with storea and warehouises. That it had heen a place 
of considerable importance In the time of the Romans there 
can be little douht. Indeed, the whole of this neighborhood 
would be well worthy a far more extended examination than 
we were able to give it. We followed down the wady for an 
hour and a half from this point, the hillsides gradually chmig- 
ing their appearance and becoming more barren, and reached 
in the center of the Talley the Ain el Ghaza!, or spring of the 
gazelle. Thia ie goiiorally put in the maps in the valley of the 
Zerka ; bnt all the maps of this region are quite inaccnrate, as 
it has never been surveyed : and Dr. Smith's excellent map, 
nanally bo correct, is here quite at fanlt, for it put^ Kalat Zerka 
three or four miles to the east of the Zerka or Jabbok, whereaa 
it is actually upon it, Tho wady which we had followed so far 
18 called tho Wady Zorbi, and falls into the valley of the Jab- 
bok about two miles from the Ain el Ghazal. The fountain 
itself is a very copious one, bursting out of the side of a small 
narrow ravine or cleft in the valley. The stream becomes al- 
most immediately large enough to be used for irrigating pur- 
poses, and the Arab cultivation begins from this point and con- 
tinnea down to the Jabbok, where that stream is used in like 
manner, diverted into numerous rivulets, and irrigates the level 
bed of the valley, which averages half a mile and Bometimos 
more in breadth. The whole of thia area was an expanse of 
waving spring crops, and looked like a broad river of the 
brightest green winding between hillsides covered with a low 
wormwood scrub, from amid which red crags projected, form- 
ing here and there caves and fissures. Near the Ain el Ghazal 
we met an Arab sheik armed with a spear and accompanied 
by two attendants. With the exception of the Arab wo had 
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seen at Jaj6s, we had met no other human beings since leaving 
the Arab camp in the BechSa. We rode for an honr and a 
half down the valley of the Jabbok — the river itself was thickly 
fringed with oleanders — when we came upon the mined fort of 
Er Rueaifa. The outside walls — of which little more than the 
foundations wore visible — were about eighty yards by fifty ; in 
the center were the remains of a. tower about twenty feet 
square, eight or ten feet of the walls of which were Btill stand- 
ing. This was in all probability an outpost built by the Jef- 
nidea or Qhassanides, Arabs who immigrated here from South- 
em Arabia, and occupied this country for about five centuries 
after the Roman authority had declined. To them are due 
most of the motive etone forts on the lladj road. Soon after 
this we came upon some Arabs of the Beni Adiyet tribe en- 
gaged in irrigating. Many of the men at work were negroes, 
and are the slaves of the Arabs. The pimcipal encampment 
of the tribe was distant a mile or so to the loft, and we sent 
one of them to tell the sheik to come and meet ns at Kalat 
Zerka, as he was the man whose assistance we hoped to obtain 
fop our further ])rogresa. Half an hoar afterwai'd we reached 
the broad camping-ground of tlio Iladj on the banks of the 
Zerka ; and on the other side, on a hill about three hundred 
feet above the river, stood the square fort of Kalat Zerka, sur- 
rounded by the whit« bell-tonts of some Turkish soldiery. We 
spurred across the ford and up the steep elope, to the intense 
astonishment of some soldiers who were leading down their 
mules to wiiter, and who little exiiected to bo suddenly con- 
fronted with Europeans in this remote comer of the desert. 

We soon fonnd out the officer m command, who turned out 
to be a captain whbse life had been spent in service against 
the Arabs, and who hnd not boon engaged in the late war. 
He received us most kindly in his diminutive tent, and we 
were soon joined by the lieutenant and aasistant-Burgeon, or 
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rather apothccar}', who waa the best educated of the tliree, anc 
spoke French fairly. He had been through the late campaign 
in Bulgaria, and spoke in high terms of the medical and hos- 
pital assistance which had been rendered by England on that 
occasion. The detachment consisted of tivo hundred men of 
the mounted mule infantry, the same regiment which we had 
already met at Irbid — they had only arrived here ten days be- 
fore. Prior to that no garrison had been established here for 
ten years, but Midhat Pasha was determined to put a atop to 
tho raids of the Beni Sukhr and Anazeh across the desert fron- 
tier into Eastern Palestine, and this detachment had been 
moved down here to check them. They were the most ad- 
vanced post on the Hndj road southward, but since then I 
hear that some troops have been sent to Kerak. 

Kalat Zcrka is the extreme limit of vegetation eastward 
from the Jordan. Here begins the desert, which extends 
without a break, except an occasional oasis, to the Euphrates. 
From hero it is about ten days' journey on a camel to Bagdad. 
The Hadj takes a week to reach this station from Damascus, 
from which it is about one hundred and twenty miles distant 
due south ; this does not include ten days' halt at Mezarib. 
Standing on the edge of the hill, wo looked southward and 
eastward over the rolling desert, while to the northwest were 
the high wooded mountains of Eastern Gilead, and sonthwest 
the valley of the Jabhok. Tho stream here, flowing from ita 
sources near Rabbath-Ammon, makes an immense bend, this 
being its extreme eastern point. It now trends northwest- 
ward, and forces its way through the gorges which cleave the 
mountains of Oiload. There is no certainty that the Israelites 
ever settled themselves so far to tho east as-this, as it was aome 
miles beyond the eastern frontier of Gad, though there can be 
little doubt that the force sent by Moses to conquer Basban 
must have passed by this spot after the battle of Jahaz — Edrei, 
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the capital o( Og, and the scene of the yictorj of the Israelites 
over him, being, as I have already said, about fifty miles to the 
north. Ill the neighborhood of Kalat Zerka took place, in all 
probability, some of those fierce fights against the Midianites, 
the narrative of which is contained in Holy Writ. While the 
land of Midian proper was on the east coast of the Gulf of 
Akaba, it is evideut that by the Midianites n-ere understood all 
the Abrahamic Arabs who wandered over tlie desert aa far 
north as the Xiejah, and whoso range included Katat Zerka ; 
for the five princes captured by Moses were "dukes of Sihon 
dwelling in the country" — ovidcntlj, therefore, tributary to 
the Amorites, who, together with the Ammonites, occnpied 
this region. That they should have crossed Eastern Palestine 
and given battle to Gideon bo far north aa Jezreel, on the plain 
of Esdraelon, proves that their predatory excursions were by 
no means limited to the eouthorn deserts. After their defeat 
by that warrior they lied across Jordan and made a second 
stand, apparently on the frontier of their own territon-, at a 
place called Karkor. Hither Gideon followed them, and 
" went up by the way of them that dwelt in tents on the east 
of Nobah and Jogbehab, and smoto the host" {Judges viii, 
11). Now Jogbehah is, as I before said, identical with Jubei- 
hah, a ruin only a few miles distant : it is probable, therefore, 
that as "the way of them that dwelt in tents" begins here, 
Karkor was in this immediate neighborhood, perhaps Kalat 
Zerka itself. 

Again, when Moses attacked the Midianites, it was evident- 
ly from this quarter ; for immediately after the account of his 
campaign against them, and the immense plunder which he 
obtained, the tribes of Reuben and Gad, who took part in the 
operations, "saw the land of Jazcr, that it was a good place 
for cattle." 

There can be little doubt, moreoyer, that this yicinity was 
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the scene of Jophtliah's triumph over the Ammonitea, to which 
I have previousiy alluded. " Ho smot* them from Aroer even 
until thou come to Minnith, even twenty cities, and unto the 
plain of the vineyards " (Abel-ceramim), on the Yarmuk. Now 
two etattons on the Hadj road north of Kalat Zerku is a place 
called Mineh ; and among the ton towns mentioned by EI Jta- 
kreezee, an Arabic writer in the year 825 of the Hegira, as atill 
existing, and which had originally belonged to the Midianites, 
in the direction of Palestine, are El Minyeli and El Mfi^ 
eyn (eeo Smith's "Dictionary.") El M4-eyn is undoubtedly 
Ma'an, one of the stations to the south of Kalat Zerka, and 
still a place of considerable importance as an Arab station, and 
containing a settled population ; it lies about twenty miles to 
the east of Petro. El Miuych seems to be identical with 
Mineh, which waa in uM probability the ancient Minnith : the 
pursuit of Jephthah would in that case have commenced near 
Kalat Zerka, and followed up tho Hadj road to tlie Yarmuk. 

That Kalat Zerka must alwuva have been a strong military 
position there can be little doubt. On an isolated hill imme- 
diately overhanging the most eastern point of the most eastern 
stream in Palestine, with thedoaeit behind and the fertile lands 
of Gilead in front, it waa the key to this part of the country [ 
and though I did not observe any traces of ancient ruins on 
the top of the hill, there are some near the ford to the right, 
called Hadid. According to the Peutinger Tables, Kalat Zerka 
as nearly as possible occupies tho site of the Roman town of 
Gadda, which docs not. however, play any prominent part in 
the history of this region. 

After the Turkish captain had regaled us with coffee and 
cigarettes, he offered to show us over the fort. This was in 
such an extremely filthy condition, and in places so much out 
of repair, that the soldiers preferred living in their tents ; but 
it was quite capable of being made habitable, and, in the event 
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of the troops remaining dnring winter, would be occupied by 
them. It consisted of an outer wall, about seventy yurds each 
way, inclosing a courtyard, in the center of which waa a raas: 
Bive square tower about fifty feet high, compoeed of iinmonse 
blockfl of atone. It wae entered by a pointed archway ; the in- 
terior waa a single chamber, about fifty feet square, which waa 
inhabited by an Arab sheik and his family. They were the oc- 
cupants and guardians of the fort in the absence of the troops, 
and the latter had not thought it necessary to tnm them out. 
As the only light came through the door, and as the walls 
within were thickly grimed with the soot and smoke of ages 
(for the place has always been occupied by Arabs, who make 
their fire inside), it was both dark and dirty work groping our 
way through women, babies, and vermin to the narrow stone 
stair that led to the top. There were other apartments above 
the lower room, which were full of debris and rubbish, to be 
traversed before we reached it, and then we came «i>on the 
stone roof, from which a fine view over the surrounding 
country waa obtained. In the courtyard below were small 
rooms built under the wall which might be used for barracks. 
The building was evidently one of great antiquity, but I could 
find no trace of inscription or carving, though there may be 
plenty of both under the soot, if there were light enough to 
look for them. The probability is that the fort dat«s from the 
great wars of the Arabs here against the remnants of the au- 
thority of the Byzantine empire in the seventh century ; for 
the Arabs, in spite of their nomadic habita, were good fort- 
builders, and they may have been the architects of Kalat Zerka, 
though it is possible they may have found the materials on the 
spot, as its strategic position doubtless necessitated a fort here 
before their time. In the early part of the same century, the 
whole of this country was conquered by the armies of Cliosroes, 
king of Persia, who built the magnificent palace of Masbits, 
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the Gxteasivo ruiaa of which were discovered bj Sir Heaiy 
Layard iu 1839, and hiive since been visited and most elabo- 
rately described by Canon Tristram. Masliita is about twenty 
miles to tlie south of Zerka, but there -was nothing about tlte 
architecture of the latter to warrant the supposition that it was 
the work of tho Persians, who only held the country for ten 
years. 

Meantime the sun was sotting over the eostei-n deacrtei, and 
our sen'ants, tent, and baggage, which were under the charge 
of tho second zaptich, whom we had last seen ut Jajus, hud 
not turned up. Suleiman, the old zaptieh, who had been most 
uncommunicative, ignorant, and disobliging all tho way, told 
us he had sent them by a short cut ; but we had not traveled 
sufliciently fast, by what we now found had been a cii-cuitoua 
route, to waiTant tho delay. Suleiman himself, however, vol- 
unteered to go and look for them, an office which he performed 
by riding down to the river, fording it, dismounting, and going 
to sleep flat on his back on tho Iladj encampment on the other 
side within full view of us, as a piece of bravado, leaving his 
horse to graze. The captain kindly sent some soldiers down to 
rouBe him up and bring him back ; but he was a hardened old 
sinner, and did not seem to care much for threats of martial 
law. 

In the interval Sheik Diab of the Beni Atiych, who was to 
be our escort to the Beni Hassan, arrived, but he brought ua 
small consolation. He seemed extremely disinclined to under- 
take tho responsibility of introducing us to those interesting 
nomads ; probably he folt it would make him unpopular, and 
interfere with hia future good relations with them. It was ira- 
Ijoseible, he said, to go to Rahah and back in one day. Tho 
way was through the mountains, a hud and difficult road, and 
food for the horses other than grass at tbis season impossible 
to be obtained from tho Anibs escept in very small quantities. 
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I asked him if lie would take 113 to the top of the higlieat moun- 
tain in Eastern Gilead, and this he consented to do, though he 
Baid it would take ua five hours to reach it, two hours over the 
rolling prairie and three hours through the forest in a north- 
westerly direction. The whole of this group of mountains, he 
told iiB, were heavily timbered ; tliey probably attain an alti- 
tude of nearly four thousand feet. Eahab, it seemed, was in 
the Ea Zuwcit country, rather more to the east. While I was 
discussing our prospects with him, the mules arrived, to our 
great relief — for it had become dark, and our dinner was still 
to be cooked and our tent pitched ; but now it turned out that 
the quantity of grain with which our donkeys were laden was 
much less than we intended, and tliat the daily amount of con- 
sumption would seriously curtail our projected trip. At Kobt 
Zerka there was no grass, and Captain Phibbs's two Arabian 
horses were too vahiable to put on eliort commons. The cap- 
tain did not seem to take the hints I gave on the subject ; still 
we were loath to give np our enterprise, and put oil a final 
decision till the following morning. 

We had scarcely stretched some quilts, with whicli Mr. 
Ilalil had kindly supplied ns, on the hard stone ground, when 
our doubts wore removed by a shower of rain — fortunately not 
a heavy one, but still indicating a change in the weather — 
which made an expedition to a mountain to be a very ques- 
tionable proceeding, so far as the prospect of a good view was 
concerned, and a two days' excursion to Rahab still less de- 
sirable. Onr servants were sleeping under the sky, on the wet 
ground outside, and our own tent was not calculated to keep 
out the rain, as we subsequently discovered. In the morning 
the sky looked gloomy and overcast. Our zaptiehs predicted 
a week's heavy down-ponr, bnt we know that they probably 
had interested motives in wishing ns to curtail onr trip. The 
forage question was the one which really turned the scale, and 
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we reluctantly gave the word for Rabbath-Ammon as our day's 
journey. 

Since my return to England I regret far more deeply than 
I did at the time not ha^nng explored the fiubterranean cities 
of Derat, Beloola, and Rahab. Of these, the two latter have 
never been visited ; and indeed their existence liaa never been 
suspected prior to the report which I received at Irbid of 
Beloola from the Tunisian officer, and at Salt of Rahab from 
the Syrian merchant. I did not at the time fully credit their 
reports, for I had not then read Wetzstcin's description of 
Derat — from which, when at Mezarib, I was only five miles 
distant — and who is the only traveler who has partially ex- 
plored its hidden mysteries. It ia probable, from the descrip- 
tions I received of Beloola and Bahab, that they are in no way 
inferior to Derat ; and, ia order that the future explorer may 
form some idea of the interest which may attach to an exami- 
nation of these unknown and hitherto nnhcard-of underground 
cities, I annex a translation of Wetzstein's account of what 
he saw at Derat. lie seems to consider it identical with Edrei, 
the capital of Og; and, in his " Reisebericht iiber Hauran 
uud die Trachonen " (Berlin, 1860), pp. 47, 4S, he says : 

"I visited old Edrei — the subterranean labyrinthine resi- 
dence of King Og — on the east side of Zumlo Hills. Two 
Bona of the sheik of the village — one fourteen, the other six- 
teen years of age — accompanied mo. We took with ns a box 
of matches and two candles. After we liad gone down the 
slope some distance, we came to a dozen rooms, which at 
present are used as goat-stalls and store-rooms for straw : the 
passage became gradually smaller, until at last we were com- 
j>elled to lie down flat and creep along. This extremely diffi- 
cult and uncomfortable process lasted for about eight minutes, 
when we were ol»liged to jump down a steep wall several feet 
in height. Uere I noticed that the yoanger of my two attend- 
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anta had remained behind, being afraid to follow ua ; but 
probubly it was more from feai' of the unknown European 
than of the dark and winding passages before us. 

" We now found ouraelvea in a broad street which had 
dwellings on both aidoa of it, whose height and width left 
nothing to he desired. The temperature was mild, the air 
free from unpleaaant odors, and I felt not the slightest diffi- 
culty in breathing. Further aloug there were several cross- 
streets, and my guide called my attention to a rSsen {a window 
or hole in the coiling for air), like three others which I after- 
ward saw closed up from above. Soon after we came to a 
market-place where, for a long distance, on both sides of a 
pretty broad street, there were numerous shops in the walls, 
exactly in the stylo of the Dukkan (i. o., shops) that are seen 
in the Syrian cities. After a while we turned into a side 
street, where a groat hall, whose roof was supported by four 
pillars, attracted my attention. The roof or coiling was 
formed of a single slab of jasper, perfectly smooth and of 
immense size, in which I could not perceive the slightest 
crack. The rooms for the most part had no supports ; the 
doors were often made of a single square stone ; and here and 
there I noticed also fallen columns. After we had passed 
several more cross alleys or streets, and before we had reached 
the middle of this subterranean city, my attendant's light 
went out, Afl he was lighting it again by mine, it occurred 
to me that possibly both onr lights might be put out, and I 
asked the boy if he had the matches. ' No,' he replied ; 'my 
brother has them.' ' Conld you find your way back if our 
lights should be pnt ont ? ' ' Impossible,' he replied. For a 
moment I began to feel alarmed in this under-world, and 
urged an immediate return. Without much difficulty we got 
back to the market-place, and from there the youngster knew 
the way well enough. Thus, after a sojourn of more than ooa 
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hour and a half in this lubjriatli, I greeted the light i 
day." 

I believe Beloula to lie in the isolated mountain Jcbol Kaf- 
kafa, or its immediate neighborhood, and it may possibly prove 
to be the Bito ol the ancient city of Argob. I trust that in 
the survey which it has been decided shall be undertaken to 
the east of the Jordan by the Palestine Exploration Fund, the 
attention may be bestowed on this unexplored range which I 
feel Bare it merits ; while the region lying between Jerash and 
Kalat Zerka is also entirely unknown, and it is about half-way 
between tiiese two places, as nearly as I can judge, that the 
sabterranean city of Kahtth will be found. It is poseibto that 
they wore used in old times as cities of refage — indeed, Wetz- 
stein says that even in the present day he believes that, in the 
case of a devastating war, the population of tlic village of 
Derat, which lies directly over the Bubtcrranoan city, would 
take refuge in its underground recesses. When we were at 
Eolat Zerka, the tents of the Beni Hassan were described as 
being pitched immediately over Ealiab. 

"We now found to our disgust tliat our way lay back along 
the valley of the Jabbok, and that lor two hours and a half 
we sliould have to retrace our steps ; wlicreas, if wo had 
taken the short cut by which our servants had been sent the 
night before, we should have varied our route, which, in a 
country teeming with ruins, is always desirable, especially if it 
has not previously been explored, as was the case here. It was 
useless to expostulate with the oldzaptieh, who seomed to take 
a malicious pleasure in bringing us back over tlie old road. 
We had not gone far along it when we were overtaken by the 
Sheik Diab, who brought ns a lamb to propitiate ns, appar- 
ently alarmed at our sudden departure without his escort in the 
desired direction, considering the letter which we had brought 
him from the Caimakam, ordering him to place his services at 
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our disposal. He ofEered, however, to accompany us to Am- 
moQ, nnd be our guide from tliere to Hesbbon on the follow- 
ing day. This offer we accepted, and he followed in our train, 
ficCDinpanicd by a beaattfiil Palmyrian greyliound, scarcely 
larger than the gazelle which he hunted with it — a graceful, 
fawn-colored creature, with the most delicate limbs, and pen- 
dent ears and drooping tall, both covered with long fluffy hair. 

We stopped and had a delicious swim in the Jabbok, at a 
Epot where it had been dammed for irrigating porposes, in a 
thicket of oleanders. I never have seen any stream so full of 
fish, which is acconnted for by the fact that the Arabs never 
indulge in piscatorial pursuits. Most of them resembled chub, 
running up to a weight of two or three pounds. The doctor 
at Kalat Zorka told me ho pulled them out aa fast as he conld 
throw in his line, and I shonld certainly have tried to scoop 
them out with my hat, if that civilized article had not been 
replaced by the far more comfortable Arab kufeiyeh. Near 
here wo also saw a couple of otters, and on one field of young 
com I counted a flock of a hundred storks. In the shape of 
game, we have seen, since entering the Belka, quail, partridges, 
wild dock, and snipe. 

We continued to follow the valley of the Jahbok, after pass- 
ing the point at which wo had entered it the day before. Ifc 
now contracted considerably, and the sandstone cliffs were curi- 
ously honeycombed with caves. In about an hour and a half 
from the mouth of the Wady Zorbi, or four hours from Kalat 
Zerka, we came upon the ruins of Eabbath-Ammon at a point 
where the valley again widened. Immediately on the right, on 
entering the vast expanse of rains, was an excavation in the 
cliff, entered bya handsome doorway, flanked on each side with 
Corinthian pilasters, with a carved lintel overhead, and an 
ornamented ceiling inside. It was a small oblong room, and 
was probably used as a tomb. From this point to the end of 
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the rnins at their southeastern estremity, where traces of il 
original gateway Btill exist, is about a mile and a half, and 
throughout tliis entire distance we are Burrounded with the 
majeBtic remains of one of the most ancient and celebrated of 
historical cities. 

We decided to encamp oa a green spot, sheltered by the 
massive remains of an old wall, close to the river brink, and 
immediately facing the grand theatre. Ilere we were quickly 
surrounded by a group of Circassians, who have been settled 
by the order of the Government amid these ruins. Like those 
I had met at Kuneitereh, they no sooner found that I had 
traveled in their native valleys, and knew the names of some of 
their chiefs, than they were full of politeness and offers of ser- 
vice. They said that five hundred of them had arrived here 
about three months previously, but that the majority had 
speedily become diseontentod with their prospects and had 
gone away — one hundred and fifty, including women and chil- 
dren, were all that remained, and these had decided to settle 
here. They had already planted a vegetable garden, had got a 
good herd of cattle, a 0ock of sheep, and seemed likely to do 
well. The spot had been selected, in the first instance, on ac- 
coant of the shelter which the caverns and old rock-cut tombs 
afforded, and they were bo satisfied with these primitive and 
singular lodgings that they bad not yet begun to build ; but 
they had discovered a still more striking and interesting meth- 
od of temporarily housing themselves, and one which illns- 
trated in a very remarkable manner the irony of history. The 
grand theatre, which was constmcted to accommodate six 
thousand spectators, and is nearly one hundred yards in 
breadth, contains forty-thi-ee rows of seats, divided into three 
tiers by broad passages {pracinclione»), and the adita leading 
behind the seats, and going completely round the horse-shoe 
theatre, opened upon them. These adita, which had become 
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choked by the accumukted rabbieh and deiria of somo fourteen 
or fifteen centuries, tlie Circassiana had cleared out, and turned 
into lodgings for their wives and little ones. Standing at our 
t«nt, I watched tlieir women going in and out of these corridors, 
once frequented by Roman, ladies of fashion. I saw groups of 
these poor exiles in their ragged bnt picturesque attire, hunted 
by the persecution of a Christian nation from one country to 
auother, to make way for what we call civilization, at last tak- 
ing refuge in those very vaults where, eighteen centuries be- 
fore, persecuted Christiana nsed to bo confined previous to 
ministering by their sufferinga to the cruel instincts and the 
bigotry of another civilization and another religion. On the 
floor of the old forum, whose eight noble Corinthian colunma 
are still standing, and where toga'd dignitaries used to exert 
their eloquence, two pretty little Circassian girls were weeding 
onions. A man was plowing in and out between beautifully 
carved pedestals, cursing the ornamented fragments of stone 
which he turned up, to the detriment of his plow and his far- 
rows. The walls of a small and elegantly shaped little Greek 
temple, by the help of some of the half columns still remaining 
erect, was turned into a very satisfactory cattle-pen. Three 
beautifully carved Corinthian capitals, placed on their broadest 
sides, made verj' good stepping-stonca across the brook ; and 
a Circassian — not a New Zealander — was contemplating the 
havoc from the ruins of a bridge. In fact, it seemed as if 
these barbarians, unable to satisfy their vengeance upon the 
civilization of the present, had determined to wreak it upon 
that of the past. But who shall say that the present has earned 
from the future a bettor fate ? 

While I waa thus moralizing, and sketching the theatre 
from the door of the tent, it began to rain, and a OircaMian 
suggested that rather than trust to the doubtful shelter of the 
tent we should share the accommodation afforded by the thea- 
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tre. Thei-e was something tempting in the proposal, and li 
at once accepted it ; so he went t« make the necessary arrange- 
ments with hia family, while we sat upon the lower row of 




seata and looked over the arena. Going in at one end of the 
aditum and coming out at the other, he shortly returned with 
the intelligence that the ohjectiona of the female part of the 
commnnity to rt<ceiving ua among them were insuperable. 
Perhaps, considering the want of air and light which must 
have reigned in that ancient passage, this was not altogether 
to be regretted, though we were deprived of the strange expe- 
rience of occupying an old Roman theatre under snch unique 
conditions ; but he showed us the way to two commodiouB 
cares which had been recently vacated by some families, and 
here wa decided to install ourselves, until, upon close inspec- 
tion, we discovered that they had left a legacy in the shape of 
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innumerable fleas, which hopped about with such activity that 
we forthwith followed their example, and made up our minds 
to save our skins and brave the elementa. 

The fact tliat a small colony of one hundred and fifty Cir- 
cassiana were thus settled with their flocks and herds, and 
peaceably pursuing their agricultural avocations, surrounded 
by the Bcni Atiyeh, the Adwan, the Beni Hassan, and other 
Arab tribes, was a valuable evidence that the problem of colo- 
nization by a foreign element in this country, so far as Arabs 
are concerned, is by no means insoluble, if the colony has the 
good-will and protection of the Turkish Government, and the 
settlers are prepared to let it be understood that they know 
how to defend themselves. Indeed, I am convinced, from what 
I have seen oE the Arabs, that the danger to be apprehended 
from them — at all eventa, in the provinces of Jaulan, Ajlun, 
and the Belka — is very much exaggerated. 

Wo had still a whole afternoon before us, which we deter- 
mined, notwithstanding a drizzling rain, to devote to an ex- 
amination of the ruins, which surpass in interest any to be 
found in Palestine ; for while those of Jeraah, which are ex- 
eliisively Roman, are in some respects more perfect and beau- 
tiful, those of Rabbath-Ammon cover a much larger area of 
ground, have been originally constructed on a far grander 
scale, are replete with infinitely more interesting associations, 
dato from a much greater antiquity, and comprise the remains. 
Btill clearly to ho detected, of at least three distinct periods of 
history and epochs of civilization. 

Ilere may be seen those massive blocks of rongh-hcwn stone 
which composed tho foundations and lower portions of the 
original Ammonite fortress, and upon which were afterward 
anperimposed the erections of Grecian architects, when, in 
B. 0. 285, the city was conquered and rebuilt by Ptolemy XI 
(Philadelphus), king of Egypt, and called Philadelphia. It 
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wofi taken from IiIb graudgon nearly eeventy years afterward by 
Antiochua tho Great — became for some ceoturies one of the 
most flourialiing cities of the Periea — and tlie monuments of 
the Bomons, the ruiiia of whicli are bo abundant, and in many 
instances so perfect, replaced those wliich Iiave preceded them. 
They in their tnrn were followed by structures in the Byzan- 
tine stylo ; and the most complete of all the ruins is a basilica, 
dating back ])robably to tlie fourth or fifth century, when we 
hear of Ammon aa the scut of a bishopric. It seems never to 
have been occupied either by the Saracens or Turks, and con- 
sequently from the date of the Arab wars iu the seventli cen- 
tury has remained a desolation and a wilderness. It has been 
reserved for the Circassians to be the first settled population, 
after on interval of more than a thousand years, to take pos- 
session of these crumbling remains of former greatness. It \a 
marvelous that during all that time Ammon should have re- 
sisted all attempts permanently to change its name, and be 
known among the Arabs of the present day by the identical 
appellation it bore when wo first heard of it, fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian era, as being the repository of the 
great iron bedstead of Og, the king of Bashau : "nine cnbits 
waa the length of it, and four cubits the breadth of it, after 
the cubit of man." According to the Moslem idea, however, 
this would have been far too small to contain a giant of Og*a 
dimensions, for we are informed by Mohammed that he was 
alive before the Flood, and saved himself upon that occasion 
by wading (see Sale's Koran). 

Ammon is perhaps more authentically connected with an- 
other antediluvian survivor in the person of Ham, the son of 
Noah ; for we find that " Chedorlaomer, and the kings that 
were with him, smote the Eephaims at Ashteroth Karnaim, 
and the Zuzims at Ham." Now when the Israelites advanced 
through Moab ou Amnion, we are told that "giants dwelt 
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therein in old time, and tho Ammonites call them Zamzum- 
mims." If, as seems extremely probable, tho Zamzummims 
were the same as the Zuzims, who were alao giants, and dwelt 
near the Bephaim, who occupied the Ilauran immediately to 
the north, then the original name of Ammon waa Ham, and it 
might, without any strained conjectnre, have been so named 
by Canuan, the son of Ilam, who we know came into possession 
of all this region. This theory has been advanced by Ewald 
and others, and would make Ammon one of the first cities 
built after the Flood. Perhaps some of the identical oaves in 
which we had wellnigh taken np our quarters for the night 
were originally occupied by Zamzummims, who were familiar, 
by hearsay, with the incidents of that great catastrophe, I 
think, however, that the name was more probably derived from 
Ammon, the son of Lot, to whom this district was especially 
given. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Ruins of Rabbath-Ammon— The Cittidel— An nUondUIoncd Zaplloh— 
Driven buck by Ibe Wt'iilhor lo Salt— Abou Jalif, a Proteslant Sotllep — 
Eippdition W Arak d Emir— We loae our Wnj— Eliaa Dooud— The Huina 
of Atak el Emir — Mngiiiflconl Country. 

For picturesqitcneaa of situation, I know of no ruins to 
compare with Amnion. The naost striking feature is the oitar- 
del, whicli formerly contained not merely the garrison but an 
upper town, and covered an extensive area. The lofty plateau 
upon which it was situated is triangular in shape : two eidea 
are formed by the wadies tfuegis and Hadoidah, which diverge 
from the ajiex, where they are divided by a low neck, and 
thenco separating fall into the valley of tlie Jabbok, ivhioli 
forms the base of tlio triangle, and contained the lower town. 

Climbing up to the citadel, wo can trace tlie remains of the 
moat, and crossing it find ourselves in a maze of ruins. The 
massive walls — the lower parts of which still remain, and which, 
rising from the precipitous sides of the cliff, rendered any at- 
tempt at scaling impossible — were evidently Ammonite. As I 
leaned over them and looked sheer down about three hundred 
feet into one wady, and four hundred feet into the other, I did 
not wonder at its having occurred to King David that the 
leader of a forlom-hopo against these ramparts would meet 
with certain death, and consequently assigning the position to 
Uriah. The only possible point from which tliat officer could 
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have advanced was at the apex where the low neck connects the 
citadel with the high plateau beyond, but even here he would 
have had to charge up an almost hopeless escarpment. This is 
oon6rnied by the account of Joah'a mesaeugor to David describ- 
ing the incident, who saya : " We were upon them even unto 
the entering of the gate. And the shooters shot from off the 
wall npoa thy servants ; and some of the king's servants bo 
dead, and thy servant Uriah the Hittite ia dead also" (2 Sam. 
si, 33, 24). Portions of this colossal gateway, and the massive 
wall flanking it, at the point where the low neck joins the 
apex of the triangle, still remain to attest the truth of this nar- 
rative, and to identify tho spot where Uriah mot his fate. Joab 
afterward took the lower city, which he called "the city of 
waters," indicating very probably that the Jabbok was dammed 
into a lake near the lower city, to which the conformation of 
the valley would lend itself; but that the citadel still remained, 
and was upon the point of being taken, doubtless because its 
water-supply was cut off, and the provisions, after a siege which 
must have lusted nearly two years, had become exhausted. 8o 
David arrives to take part in tho final capture of the citadel, 
and avenges their pertinacious resistance by putting "the peo- 
ple that were therein under sawa, and under harrows of iron, 
and under axes of iron, and made them pass through tlie brick- 
kiln" (2 Sam. xii, 31). 

The citadel in all probability contained a temple to Molech, 
"the flame-god," who was the supremo object of Ammonite 
worship, to whom'they offered up human sacrifices ; and the 
brick-kiln here alluded to may be conjectured to have been 
literally the "burning-place of Molech," where sacrifices were 
offDi«d, aud the children of Ammon made their sons pass 
■ through the fire. Perhaps where the temple of Moloch once 
stood tho Romans reared that magnificent edifice, the rnins of 
which still remain to attest its grand proportious ; it faces to 



the east, aud vas doubtless either dedicated, like that of ^al* 
bee, to tlic Bun or to Hercules. In either case, the religious 
idea WU3 elosolj allied to that which is embodied in the wor- 
ship of Baal and of Molech. The foundations of this temple 
were about eighty yards by forty, and its fapade was composed 
of four colossal columns, the pedestals of which are still stand- 
ing, while the columns themselves, measuring about fire feet 
in diameter, are prostrate at tlieir base. Not far distant is 
what appears at first to be a square tower, but it is in reality a 
very perfect specimen of a Byzantine church, the external walls 
of which measure about seventy-five feet each way, and are 
comparatively in good preservation. The carving and orna- 
mentation inside are very beautiful, but three of the arches 
which formed recesses have been built up, leaving only one by 
which it may be entered.* Near it was a building which seems 
to have been a mosque ; and there can be little doubt that, 
though we have no evidence of its ever having been permanent- 
ly occupied by the Turks, the Arabs have from time immemo- 
rial made temporary habitations here, and had a place of wor- 
ship. It is possible that the massive square tower may have 
been once a central keep, which was converted by the Byzan- 
tines into a church. The columns of another temple were 
still standing, and near them was an old tower still in a suffi- 
ciently good state of repair to bo inhabited by a Circassian 
family. The citadel seems to have been largely dependent on 
the lower town for water, to judge by the accounts of its 
sieges ; but there can be no doiibt that nunfbrous subterranean 
passages to the valley of the Jabbok existed— the calcareoua 
nature of the rock offering peculiar facilities for excavations of 
this nature. One cistern which I measured roughly was eighty 

• Canon Tristram iiCTina to have been t1ie first ia diacoier IbU IntcreMin;; 
?preimco of Byunlinc ireliiwcture only n Tew vpara, ago, hui I am at » low to 
umlerElaud how U can have escaped the obwrvaiion of ptcviuiu tiavoki*. 
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yards in circumference and about tliirty feet deep : and I also 
saw the remains of a well. The view from the cila<iel was 
neither very extensive nor interesting, beyond affoi'ding one a 
bird's-eye view of the ruins in the valley bolow ; the rest of the 
landscape was so nearly on a level with the fortress that it was 
somewhat circumscribed. No trees were visible in any direc- 
tion ; and the roUing prairie, though affoi'diiig good pasture, 
was bare-looking enongh. The hillsides in every direction 
were honeycombed with caves, which in former days doubtless 
formed the dwell ing-pluces of a very considerable population. 
Some of these nnder the citadel apparently ext«nded for some 
distance, but we hud neither the time nor the lights to enable 
us to explore them. 




It wonid take days to do justice to the rnins of Ammon ; 
notwithstanding the examination to which they have already 
been subjected, there can be little doubt that a little excavation 
would unearth interesting results, and that under the heaps of 
iti-bris that strew the valley lie buried ariti'iuarian treasures. 
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The stream, now alive with fish, once evidently flowed between 
massive masonry embankments, and in places was covered 
over, for the single arch which now spans it has rather the ap- 
pearance of baring once formed a portion of this tunnel than 
of a bridge. Near it stand the lofty walls of the grand basilica, 
its arched entrance leading into a court, now grass-grownj 
where once the worshipers assembled. 

We found, when we returned to our tent, the Sheik Diab, 
who had accompanied ua from Kalat Zerka, in close confabula- 
tion with old Suleiman, the im|jenitent zaptieh, who was evi- 
dently tampering with him, and undermining his principles. 
The result was soon apparent, for the sheik came, and, with 
many apologies, excused himself from escorting ns to Heshbon, 
on the ground that he was on bad terms with the sheik of the 
Adwan, who were encamped there. Wo aaked him why this 
had not occurred to him before his conversation with Suleiman 
— as when ho had volunteered to bo our escort he knew per- 
fectly well that the Adwan were at Heshbon. As be was un- 
able to explain his conduct satisfactorily, we dismissed him 
ignominiously, without a hacksheeith, and determined to go to 
Ileahbon without him. keeping the lamb which ho had pre- 
sented to us as a forfeit for his miscondnet. We also decided 
on sending the old zaptieh back to S,ilt with a letter detailing 
to the Caimakam our grievances against him, and going on 
witli the younger one. The sheik of the Adwan Arabs is a 
somewhat notorioas character, by name Sheik Goblan, cele- 
brated for the extortionate manner in which he blackmails 
travelers — for it is under his escort that the journey to Jeraeh 
and Ammon is always made — and he has had enough to do with 
tourists to understand the art of fleecing them. However, 
wo flattered ourselves that we equally well understood the art 
of refusing to be thus plundered, eqiecially with a company of 
troops witiiin a few hours' distance ; still, aa we were probably 
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the first travelers who had pver explored theae regions withotit 
having paid a farthing either to him or any other Arab sheik, 
the precedent was not one likely to make him receive us very 
amioably. 

While sitting at the door of our tent, Burrouadcd by Cir- 
cassinna, two Arabs arrived with a couple of camels, eacli bear- 
ing a millstone. They were on their way to Heshboa from 
the Lejah, where the people make a speciul tmde of milletones, 
the irregular surface of the basaltic trap, of which the whole 
region is composed, being peculiarly adapted to the purpose. 
They wera evidently inspired with a wliolesonie dread of the 
Circassians, and seeing ua on such good terms with them, en- 
camped unpleasantly near us tor protection ; though if there 
is a ditScult thing for one man to steal from another, I should 
have said it was a millstone, so large that a camel could barely 
stagger under it. It is an evidence of comparative civilization 
that Arabs should want millstones ; bnt I afterward met a 
Christian peasant from Palestine who made a very good liveli- 
hood by going about grinding corn for the Arabs. The only 
permanent erections in the country, and they are few and far 
between, are occasional mills, each consisting of one very small 
room, and a very big overshot wheel. There were thi-ee or 
four close to Salt, and I had seen one near Gadara ; the Ad- 
wan have one near Heshbon, and there are two or three more 
between that jilace and Kerak. 

We had dined off Sheik Diab's Iamb, and were just compos- 
ing ourselves to sleep, when the rain, which had been threaten- 
ing alt day, came down in torrents. Our tent soon liecame u 
shower-bath, as it was only adapted as a shade from the snn ; 
and we put up our nmbrcllas inside it in the vain attempt to 
keep our beds dry, as these were spread on the ground, and 
occupied the entire limited area of the tent-floor. Our efforts 
were perfectly futile : the water soaked in all round below, and 
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ooHected in the hollow of the canvas above, which formed a 
sort of reservoir, requiring every few minutea to be emptied 
from within by a poke upward with a stick, when it rushed 
in a cascade over the tent-side. Our Eerranta were crowded 
together outside, under a water-proof sheet, and I do not think- 
Buffered so much as we did. We now regretted that we hod 
not chosen the alternative of the fleas, and seriously considered 
the expediency of trying to make for a cave; but the night 
was pitch-dark — the nearest cave was half-way up a cliff, and 
about a quarter of a mile off, and even if we coutd find our 
way to it, we sliould be wot through by the time we got there. 
Moreover, it was impossible, under the circumstances, to pack 
up and carry our bedding without its becoming even more 
soaked in the process than it already was ; so we put on our 
waterproofs, squatted under our umbrellas, and listened to the 
occasional grunt of the camels with the millstones in close 
proximity, who seemed as much disgusted with the state of 
things as we were. 

When day broke, the weather was as bad as it was possible 
to be. The heavy rain was being driven by a bitterly cold 
wind down the valley, and there was not a break in the clouds 
to indicate a possible change for the better. The zaptiehs 
were triumphant ; they had predicted a week's rain, and their 
prediction was likely to be verified. The spring equinox had 
burst upon ua prematurely, and it was useless to think of visit- 
ing Arab encampments, and living with nomads in their tents, 
under these circumstances. All tents are disagreeable in bad 
weather ; but an Arab tent, with one side partially open, 
through which the rain drives, and with vermin of all sorts 
seeking shelter from the wet next one's skin, is the most dis- 
agreeable of all. 

From our present position Ileshbon lay about sixteen miles 
off to the southwest, while Suit was the same distance to the 
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northwest. Thither we decided to return with all speed, mak- 
ing our visit to Heahhon, if possible, the object of another ex- 
pedition ; 80, leaving serrants and baggage to come on as fast 
as they could with Suleiman, we Btarted off at a gallop, under 
the guidance of the youngest zaptich. Our way led across 
undulating plains, waving with luxuriant herbage ; here and 
therB we came across wheat-fielda planted by the Arabs. Once 
or twice we passed heaps of stones which indicated the site of 
a ruined village ; one of these was Jubeihat, the ancient Jog- 
behah ; and another, Fuheis. Tlien we carae into wooded 
wodica, where they begin to break the high plateau, and form 
gorges which descend to the valley of the Jordan, just above 
the Dead Sea. We could see little of the country, for the rain 
was pelting in our faces. The wind sweeping over tliese ele- 
vated plains was bitterly cold, and the weather was altogether 
much more like what one would expect in the Highlands of 
Scotland in November than on the plains of Moab in April — 
for we were now on the northern verge of tJiat country. From 
here southward those plains extended from wliich the Moabites 
drove the giant race that occupied them in primitive times, 
thus coming into possession of one of the richest and most fer- 
tile plateaux in the world, and which stretched from the bor- 
der of Gilead for about fifty miles southward. From the 
northern and finest section of this region, usually called, par 
excellence, "the land of Moab," they were driven out by the 
Amoriles, and their northern frontier then became the Ar- 
non, while their more circumscribed area, the home of Buth. 
8eems to have been known as the "field of Moab." The 
Eeubenitea took possession of the "land of Moab" to the 
north of the Arnon ; this is the land which is now incladed 
in the modem Belka, and which affords, without doubt, 
the finest territory for agricultural and ]>astoral purposes in 
the whole of Palestine, while it is the only province whe 
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there are no legal ocoupiers of the soil, and no settled popD> 
lation. 

The conntry became more broken and hilly aa we ap- 
proached Salt ; und, about an hour before arriving at that 
town, we joined the road by which we bad left it two days 
before, and, making a steep descent into the Wady Shaib, we 
reuched it, dripping wet, about mid-day. 

We were storm-stayed several days in Salt, and congratu- 
lated ourselves upon being in the comfortable house of Mr. 
Halil instead of under the goat-hair tonta of Sheik Goblan. 
We now heard, however, for the first time, of a settler iu Moab 
whom we much regretted we know nothing of when we were 
at Ammon. This is a Protestant Syrian, by name Abou Jabr, 
who has got a farm about two hours distant from Ammon, in 
a southerly direction. This man farms about sixty feddang — 
iu other words, an area of land which sixty yoke of oxen could 
plow in a day — for which he pays the Government an amount 
equivalent to twenty pounds sterling a year oa his tithe. He 
haa no title-deeds or other jiroof of legal possession, but seems 
to take as much land aa he likes, securing himself from aggres- 
sion from the Arabs by payment of a certain proportion of hia 
crops, they acting the part of landlord, and reserving to them- 
selvee the right of quartering tliemselves upon him ad Ubiiutn. 
He stores his grain away in the large underground vaults 
which were used for the same purpose in ages gone by, and 
either sells it at Jerusalem, transporting it there himself on hia 
own camels, or to traveling mercliants, who come and buy it 
of him, Ilis agricnltural operations are already so successful 
that he is enabled yearly largely to increase hia property, and, 
in spite of the exactions of the Arabs, he has succeeded in 
accumulating great wealth. He employs us laborers /e^fe/iin, 
or peasimts from Western Palestine, to whom he gives one 
fourth of his crop in return for their labors. 1 saw this man's 
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children, who were at achool at Salt ; and, had wc known of 
hia existence when at Amnion, we should have undoubtedly 
taken refuge with him instead of going to the Adwan or 
coming bock to Salt, as the amount of information which 
must have bcon supplied by liis practical experience would 
have been in the highest degree valuahle and interesting, and 
with him wo should have been relieved of the great difficulty 
attending our visit to Arabs of procuring grain for our horses. 

That he should have bceu able to build liimself a house, 
and live in it unmoleatcd, in the heart of the Beni Sukhr 
Arabs, and distant a day's journey from Salt, is an evidence 
of the rapid strides which this country is making toward order 
and good government. And there can be little doubt that an 
experiment which has proved so successful might be reiieated 
on a larger scale with equally favorable results. Excepting 
the inliabitants of the town of Salt, Abou Jabr is the only man 
who lives in a house in the whole province of the Belka. The 
fact that ho is a permanent resident, and not a nomad, involves 
his paying tithes on his crops. The Arabs, although they cul- 
tivate the land, pay nothing on their crops, and the Govern- 
ment loses, therefore, the entire revenue it would derive from 
this source if there were a settled population. 

One day we determined, in epite of the wet, to make a dash 
for tlie ruins of Arak el Emir, and return to Salt the same 
night. Arak cl Emir lies due south of Salt, and wo should, 
therefore, see entirely new country, and a ruin which possesses 
exceptional interest from the fact that it is purely Jewish in 
its origin, Suleiman, the zaptieh. to whom we had refused 
the usual back^hee^h, while we liberally rewarded his colleague, 
had excited a strong spirit of opposition against ns among the 
zaptiehs ; and, although one was ordered by the Gaimakam to 
place himself at our disposal, it was evident that he did so 
with a predetermination to make himself aa disagreeable as 
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possible. Even the promise of iibimdaiit remuneratiou ii 
of good behiivior failed to produce it, and there was manifcatly 
a. strong objection on the part of the whole corps to accompany 
U8 anywhere. This may possibly have arisen from the fact 
that it would make them unpopular with the Arabs to be 
escorting travelers through their country, thus depriving tlie 
sheiks of the opportunity of levying blackmail. And, as 
there is a thorough understanding usually between the zaptieh 
and the Arab, by which the former gets his shore of the tatter's 
plunder, the remuneration which wo wore likely to pay would 
not compensate for the possible loss which might be involved 
through a quarrel with an in6uential sheik, when an oppor- 
tunity occurred for arrang;ing a scheme for defrauding the 
Government in the matter of taxes. 

It seemed, moreover, that either the power or tho inclina- 
tion of the Caimakam to punish his police in case of misbe- 
havior was limited, as they laughed when we threatened them 
in this sense. So wo had to make the best of it, as it was 
absolutely necessary to have a guide, and it was certainly ex- 
pedient that he should be a man in authority. 

Our way lay down the Wady Shaih, and we passed the mills 
to which I have already alluded, and a large cave on the left- 
hand side, which had apparently been used as a place of wor- 
ship, as there were a number of niches carved in the rock for 
lamps, and a recess in which the object of worship or shrine 
may have been placed. After descending for about an hour, I 
began to suspect that our zaptieli was playing us false, and did 
not intend to take us to Arak el Emir at all. It was raining 
hard, and be bad been steadily impressing upon us the impossi- 
hility, in such weather, of getting to those ruins and back in 
one day; but from the information we had received at Salt, 
we felt satislied it could be done ; and, nftfir an examination of 
the map, I felt equally certain we were now going in o. wrong 
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direction. We therefore, on our own reaponaibility, turned off 
by u [lath to the left, and in spite of the remonstrances of onr 
guide, who followed grumblingly in the rear, pressed up the 
steep hillside, and, passing out of the Wady Shaib altogether, 
crossed into another most romantic gorge called the Wady 
Azrak, or Blue Valley, the sides of which were rocky and pre- 
cipitous, but covered with fine timber wherever the trees could 
find holding ground. Our luith wound round the head of this 
and again ascended until it reached a grassy, wooded plateau, 
like a well-Iaid-out park, when it disappeared, or rather he- 
came separated into a multitude of goat-trucks, leaving us 
utterly at a loss which to follow. To add to our ditficulty, a 
driving mist partially obscured the surrounding country, open- 
ing now and then so as to afford us most tantalizing glimpses 
of its beauty and fertility, and then closing down upon ua like 
a pall. The zaptieh was triumphant in his ignorance of the 
way, and we had to fall back upon our compass ; but the 
country was too wooded, rocky, and precipitous to make a 
straight lino possible. Suddenly we reached a magnificent 
spring bursting forth from beneath a sheer rock, above and 
around which were noble trees and glades of rich pasture. 
Here we determined to rest until the weather should clear a 
little, for it seemed impossible that a spot possessing such ad- 
vantages should not attract to its vicinity shepherds or wan- 
derers of some sort. Our guide, though he tried to sham ig- 
norance, evidently knew where he was, and was surprised into 
asking me how 1 knew the way. and whether I had ever been 
here before. Just then I heard the tinkle of a bell, and going 
a little way from the spring, came across an Arab watching 
some goats. This individual, who looked one of the wildest 
specimens of his race oa he loomed out of the fog in his scanty 
attire, cut short my imperfect attempt to exjilain in Arabic 
where I wanted to go, by blandly remarking, with a most en- 
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gaging smile, "Dove voleto andare, caro mio!" If he had 
knocked me down I ahouM have felt infinitely less surpriEed 
than to hear myself thus addressed in excellent Italian by a 
Bedouia shepherd in the wilds of Gileud. This mysterions 
personage now politely offered to conduct us to 8ome tents, 
which hud been concealed by the fog, a few yards off, and 
which were pitched amid the ruins of an ancient village. Our 
sudden aud unexpected arrival seemed rather to startle the 
women, children, and doga. Hut the men, of whom there 
were six or eight grouped round a wood-fire, received us hospi- 
tably, and immediately proceeded to make some coffee for us. 
They told lis we were on the shortest but not the usual road 
from Salt to Arak el Emir, but that in such thick weather it 
was extremely improbable wo should find it without a guide ; 
and after a whispered consultation with his friends, my new- 
made acquaintance offered to act in that capacity. They said 
that there was a large encampment of Abad Arabs in the 
immediate neighborhood, but that they themselves were not 
nomads, but people from Suit watching their flocks, and that 
among them were some Christians. Our new guide seemed 
anxious to impress upon na that he himself was a Roman 
Catholic, aud engaged iu teaching the children. He subse- 
quently said that he was only temporarily in the camp collect- 
ing a had debt. In fact, hia aocount of himself was not alto- 
gether consistent, and there was something puzzling about the 
whole party, who in outward appearance could in no way be 
distinguished from the ordinary Bedouin by the uninitiated eye. 
However, we were only too glad to be helped out of our 
dilemma by having come across them, whoever they might bo ; 
and after spending half an hour with them, during which it 
cleared a little, wo started with our guide, who told ns hia 
name was Elias Daoud. The mined village and spring were 
called Ain Muhis. 
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Our way led through scenery more lovely, if possible, than 
that which we had already traversed. Indeed, the ride from 
Ain Mahis to Arak el Emir was more beautiful than anything 
we had yet seen in Gilead, tliough from the first the scenery of 
the country generally had bo far surpassed our espectations 
that we ceased to be surprised at anything. Exceptwhere now 
and then a gorge commenced, where the combination of rock 
and wood waa most picturesque, and where the ground was 
carpeted with auemones, cyclamens, asphodels, iris, and many 
flowering shrubs, we rode knee-deep through the long, rich, 
Bweet grass, abundantly studded with noble oak and terebinth 
trees. Here and there the Arabs had planted an acre or so of 
wheat or barley, which invariably promised a heavy crop ; it 
was now a foot or more high. At last, after winding down a 
long, verdant glade, we entered by an easy descent the amphi- 
theatre, in tlie midst of which the ruins ore situated. 

From the nature of the ground, it seemed impossible that 
they could at any time have been occupied by a large popula- 
tion, a^ the area of the two terraces on which they are situated 
is too limited. The wood ceases just as we enter the valley, 
and all around the niins themselves waa an irrigated cornfield. 
They were somewhat disappointing at first sight, consisting 
only of a ])ortion of the wall of the fortress, composed of blocks , 
of stone of Cyclopean dimensions. It was built on the verge 
of a steep hi!! which abruptly, almost precipitously, descended 
to the Wady Seir, where the stream flowed between a fringe of 
trees. Tlie blocks themselves were twenty feet in length, and 
from three to four in breadth and height. An amphitheatre 
of cliffs, Gsteusively excavated into spacious apartments, sta- 
bles, and storehouses, rose abruptly from the rear of the ter- 
race ; but it was raining so much, and we had so little time at . 
our disposal, that we were unable to examine them. An arti- 
ficial road, five hundred or six hundred yards long, and fiankcd 
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by large blocks of stone, formerly probably a parapet, leads 
from the principal terrace, on wbich are the masgive remaina I 
have described, to the Kasr el Abd, or Custle of the Slave, 
which is approached by a causeway across tho remains of a 
moat, and was entered by a gateway built of massive blocks of 
stone. Only a portion of the wall ia standing, hut fragments 
of the columns which formed the colonnade in front are strewn 
around, and the traces of the huge carved animals mentioned 
by Josephus are still to be seen — indeed, the Jewish historian's 
description is most accurate, lie says : " Hyrcanua erected a 
strong castle, and built it entirely of white stone to the very 
roof, and had animals of a prodigious magnitude engraved upon 
it. He also drew around it a great and deep canal of water. 
He also made caves of many furlongs in length, by hollowing 
a rock that waa over against him ; and then he made large 
rooms in it, somo for feasting, and some for sleeping and living 
in. He introduced also a vast quantity of waters, which ran 
along it, and which were very delightful and ornamental in 
the court. But still he made the entrances at t!ie mouths of 
the caves so narrow that no more than one person could enter 
by them at once. And the reason why he built them after 
that manner wa^ a good one. It waa for his own preservation, 
lest he should be besieged by his brethren, and run the hazard 
of being caught by them. Moreover, he built courts of greater 
magnitude than ordinary, which he adorned with vastly large 
gardens ; and when he had brought the place to this state, be 
named it Tyre. This place is between Arabia and Judea, be- 
yond Jordan, not far from the country of Ueshbon." The 
Ilyrcanus here alluded to lived about 180 B. c. ; and De Saulcy, 
who has examined this interesting rnin more thoroughly than 
any other traveler, is of opinion that the castle was formerly 
an old Ammonite temple, the materials of which Hyrcanus 
utilized, and decorated with columns which certainly partake 
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of a comparatiyclj lute ty|>e of urcliitocturo, by no means in 
keeping with the eyclopean stones. Mr, Fergusson is indeed 
disposed to think that some portion of the strncture must have 
been erected after Christ, and therefore not by Hyrcanua at all. 
However ihaX may be, there can be no queation that, from an 
archieological point of view, Arak el Emir is one of tlio most 
interesting ruins to the east of Jordan. We had no time in 
the pouring rain to do more than take a hurried and most tan- 
talizing glance at them, as a prolonged survey would have 
involved a night with some of Elias Daoud's very doubtful- 
looking friends in their most untcmpting and soaking wet 
tents. I made an imperfect sketch of a fragment of the wall 
in order to give some idea of the size of the stones ; but I 
would refer the reader who desires to gain some idea of these 
cnrioQs ruins to De Sauley's elaborate work. It is probable 
that a more thorough examination of the once inhabited cliSs 
in which Canon Tristram found a Hebrew inscription would 
reward the explorer, and that excavations of the ruins of the 
public buildings on the high terrace above the palace would 
furnish rich results, aud might possibly throw light upon an 
intereating and little-known period of Jewish history. 

Arak el Emir is about fifteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and we had therefore made a descent of upward of 
twelve hundi-ed feet from Salt. The valley in which it is ait^ 
uatod debouches into the wide, fertile Wady Kefren, and I sur- 
veyed it with interest &a a. possible line for a railway from the 
valley of the Jordan to the plateau of Moab. Immediat^^ly on 
the other side of the "Wady Eefren is the Wady TTesban. at 
the bead of which are situated the ruins of Hcshbon, distant in 
a direct line south from Arak el Emir about eight miles. This 
latter ruin was the most southerly point I was destined to 
reach ; and I looked wistfully toward Mount Nebo, not more 
than ten milea off, from the summit of which I had hoped 
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r tho plains of Moab aa faraonth i 



I thefl 



to obtuiii n 
Arnon. 

The weather had partially cleared, and our ronta back, 
though longer, afforded us tine viewB over the broken country | 
to the Bouth, over the Dead Sea, nearly three thousand foct 
below na, and over the luxuriant Scisaban, that Bomi-tropical 
tract in the Jordan valley which lies between tho mouth of the 
river and the mountains from which we were looking, and 
which has been fully described by Canon Tristram, 'We were 
gkirting a small valley with our faces turned westward, and 




lookinfr directly down upon Jericho, with the highlands upon 
which Jerusalem is Hituatcd beyond, and we were able tg form 
a contrast between their barren asiicct and the hixurianceof 
the Tcgetation amid which we were riding. Rounding a pro- 
jecting spur, we found ourselves once more approaching the 
IVady Shiiib. and our ;(a]itieh was triumphant. This was the 
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routo, he eaid, that he had intended from the first to bring us ; 
and while we were glad he had not Bucceeded — for ive had seen 
a most picturesque region by following onr own devices — we 
allowed him the benefit of the doubt as to the sincerity of his 
intentionB. 

In the GouTBe of our ride I endeavored to penetrate the 
mystary of our guide, Elias Daoud. He informed me that he 
was a native of Bethlehem, which I afterward found to be 
untrue ; that in early life he had determined to travel and bog 
the world ; that he had peddled sacred relics through Eusaia, 
had been the servant of an archbishop, and could read and 
chant the responses in Latin ; that ho had accompanied the 
British expedition to Abyssinia, and he mentioned the names 
of several officers by whom he had been employed ; that he had 
visited Paris, and he aired his French as evidence of fho fact ; 
that he had been in Eome and Athens, and he showed me a 
Greek passport to prove the truth of his assertion ; that after his 
return to Paleatine from Greece he had crossed the Jordan on 
some trading speculation ; that here he had fallen in love with 
and married a Bedouin girl ; that he had traveled with her all 
through these regions, residing for some time at Kerak, where 
he had officiated as a sclioolmaster ; that he was the owner of 
a mill, and at present made his livelihood by grinding com for 
the Arabs ; that his wife was living with her relatives at an 
encampment to which he intended to return aft«r piloting ub 
back to Salt ; that ho was tired of her and of the life he was 
leading : and finally, that he wished to return to civilization 
in the capacity of my servant. As he spoke Turkish, Arabic, 
and Italian perfectly, and had a smattering of French, Russian, 
and Greek, and was thoroughly familiar with the various Arab 
tribes, and their leading characteristics, the iiroposal was a 
tempting one, provided ho could be trusted ; so I gave him a 
qualified answer, and told him if he liked to be our guide to 
10 
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Jemsolem I should then determine whether I should e 
him or not. When we got within s. few miles of Salt he 
tamed off to the encampment where he said his wife was ex- 
pecting him, and promised to meet us at the same spot the 
following morning and be our guide to Jericho ; for we had 
reluctantly determined to curtail our trip, and return to re- 
gions where the value of bank-notes was known. The un- 
usually high price of horse-feed, and tlie delay inyolved by so 
much wet weather, had reduced our finances to so low an ebb 
that it became absolutely necessary to replenish the exchequer ; 
and a trip into Moab, except in the capacity of mendicants, 
was an impossibility. Wo had, however, become so fascinated 
by the country to the east of the Jordan, that we felt strongly 
inclined, circumstaucea permitting, to return to it after a visit 
to Jerusalem. 



CHAPTER X. 

FertOllj of Gilead — Its Arab Population — The CifitHms of Moab — Induoemenla 
to cotoniie Moab and Gilcad — Their Varied FroductiooB and Climate — The 
Labor Problem — Transport and Proposed Railway Sjatem — A Land of 
PTOmise. 

I HAD DOW Eeeii enough of the land to the east of the Jordan 
to satisfy mjself that it oontained agricultural resources sus- 
ceptible in the highest degree of development, and that the 
local conditions were peculiarly favorable to the introductioa 
ol immigrants, through whose capital and industry these fer- 
tile regions might once more be rendered vastly productive, 
and become a source of considerable revenue to the Turkish 
Government, and, at the same time, of profit to those who 
should decide to settle here and invest their money and labor. 
The popular impression of Palestine is derived from the obser- 
vation of tourists in the country to the west of the Jordan, 
where the land is rocky and barren, and the few fertile siiots 
which exist are already under cultivation by the resident popu- 
lation. Canon Tristram, in his "Topography of the Holy 
Land" (page 312), says truly: "No one can fairly judge of 
Israel's heritage who has not seen the luxuriant exuberance of 
Gjlead. as well as the hard rocks of Judea, which only yield 
their abundance to reward constant toil and care : to compare 
the two is to contrast nakedness and luxuriance." The fact 
that this rich and luxuriant country should be only sparsely 
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inliabitcd by a wandering population, possessing no legal title 
whateTor to the £oil, specially adapts it to settlement by a fixed 
and permanent population, who coald be established here with- 
out injury to the Arabs ; for rcgulationa might easily be 
devised under which the interests of b^th could be safe- 
guai'ded and secured. In point of fact, however, the Arabs 
have vorj- little claim to our sympathy. They have laid waste 
this country, ruined its villages, u.nd plundered its inhabitants, 
until it liae been reduced to its present condition ; and if they 
were driven back to the Arabian deserts from which they came, 
there is abundant pasture in its oases for their camels and 
goats. In Ajlun there are large tracts of fertile land which 
the Arabs have forced the peasants to abandon, but which 
they themselvea rarely visit. Tlie most respectable and seden- 
tary tribe in that country, although they would not allow us 
to visit them, seem to be the Bcni Hassan ; but they are not 
numerous, and probably an arrangement could be come to with 
them by which certain lands which they have been accustomed 
to cultivate should be reserved to them. The most lawless, 
destructive, and powerful tribe who infest " the lands of Gilead 
and Moab," are the Beni Sukhr, Thoy are invadei*, who 
should be driven back across the Iladj road, where a small 
cordon of soldiers, posted in the forts which now exist upon it, 
would be snflicient to keep them in check. The Hamideh, 
Beni-Atiyeh, and Belka Arabs, occupying comers of the Bolka, 
have been reduced by the Beni Sukhr to the position of tribu- 
tary tribes, and cultivate their lands for them as tcla'a or 
feudal BubjectB. Thoy would rejoice at the espulsion of their 
masters, who have appropriated the lands which they had 
originally occupied ; and they are ho far sedentary and agri- 
cultural in their habits that they could be reduced to the con- 
dition of peaceable villagers without difficulty, and form s, 
valuable laboring popalatiou, to be employed by immigrant 
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capitalists. The Adwan would be more difficult to deal with, 
being lawless and predatory in tJioir habits ; but they are bo 
entirely dependent njwn the produce of the lands which they 
cultivate, that their good behavior might be secured by re- 
serving them possession of these. In fact, the same system 
might be pursued which we have adopted with success in Can- 
ada with our Korth American Indian tribes, who are confined 
to their " reserves," and live peaceably upon them in the midst 
of the settled agricultural population. 

. The Ajermeli Arabs cultivate the lands quite on the south- 
ern frontier of the Bclka, bordering upon Kerak, but the cul- 
tivation of all these nomads consists in scratching up the 
easiest and most fertile-looking patches onoe in every three or 
four years. To the south of the Belka lies Kerak, a most fer- 
tile province, in which there ie only one town, of the same 
name, which is the residence of a Caimakam, who is at the 
same time the sheik of tlie Arab population, and until lat«]y 
retained bis practical independence, refusing to bo taxed, or to 
acknowledge the authority of the Government, except so far as 
it suited him. Within the last few months troops have been 
sent to Kerak, and the central power has made itself felt. 
Nothing, however, would tend bo eflectually and speedily to 
convert this unprofitable and lawless district into a thriving 
and peaceable commnnity as the settlement and organization, 
under special regulations, of the neighboring provinces of the 
Belka and Ajlun. The resources of Kerak are totally unde- 
veloped, hut are quite equal to those of the other provinces; 
while the climate of the plateau on which the town stands, at 
an elevation of nearly four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, would adapt it to European constitutions. 

It is worthy of not* that when I submitted a scheme fop 
colonizing this region to the Government at Constantinople, 
the difficulty of dealing with the Arabs was never once sug- 
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gCGted as an objcctiou, nor did the numad population seem in 
the eyes of the GoTBrament to possess any prescriptive rights 
which should interfere witli the purchase of this country by 
immigrants. The fact that colonies of Circassians were being 
established at Kuneit^reh and Rabbath-Ammon ; that a few 
aoldiera and an energetic Caimakam hud cleared the provintMJ 
of Ajlnn of the Bcui Snkhr, and recovered the arrears of tasea 
from the most refractory of the local Arab sheiks, as we could 
ourselves testify ; that wo hiid been able to visit Kalat Zerks, 
Rabbath-Ammon, and Arak el Emir without paying a farthing 
of blackmail ; and that a Pi-otcstant farmer was already settled 
in security In the wildest part of the country, and making a 
large income oat of land for which he had never paid, and for 
which he held no title — afforded abundant evidence that the 
Arabs were beeomiDg reduced to order, and that the Govern- 
ment could, if it chose, protect auy settlers who should come 
to colonize the country under its auspices. 

The region which I should propose for settlement, in the 
first instance, would be the entire district ot the Belka, from 
the Amon on the aonth to the Jabbok on the north, extend- 
iog eastward aa far as the Hadj road, or at all events to the 
limit of the good land, and, if necessary, including such por- 
tions of the province of Ajlun to the north of the Jabbok as 
might be deemed the most desirable — making a tract of at 
least a million, or possibly a million and a half acres. The 
western boundary would be the Jordan and the western shore 
of the Dead Sea, thus including that singular sheet of water 
within its limits. As I was prevented from extending my 
trip as far south as the Amon, I will refer to the testimony of 
Canon Tristram as a proof that, in recommending the plains 
of Moab as well as the land of Gilcad for settlement, I have 
good authority for dwelling upon their advantages. Indeed, 
the universal opinion of those familiar with them at Salt would 
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have been sufBcient evidence, were none other forthcoming, 
that for pastoral and agricultaral purposes the tribe of Reuben 
occnpied the most favored region in Palestine. The whole of 
their territory was a vast alluvial deposit of the richest charac- 
ter, out of which rise the knolla and ridges on which the old 
cities stood, and which are to this day abundantly supplied 
with reservoira and cisterns which had been hewn in them in 
old time. " Had the country been without these ezcrescencea 
of rock," says Canon Tristram, " affording unlimited facilities 
for cistern excavation, and for the storing of water-supplies, it 
is utterly imirassiblo that it could ever have sustained as it has 
done a vast resident and agricultural population. With them 
there is nothing requisite beyond a settled government, and 
the reparation of the old cisterna and conduita, to enable a 
population as dense as of old to resume the occupation of these 
alluvial plains." * 

For particulars of these reservoirs, I must refer the reader 
to Canon Tristram's book, merely calling attention to the fact 
that at Um Rasas he found three largo ones — one measuring 
thirty yards by eighteen, and very deep, two containing water, 
and all more or less in good repair ; at M'Seitbah, one thirty 
yards by fourteen, with plenty of water at the bottom, thirty 
feet below the aurface — describing the view from which, he 
says : " Not a bit of desert or barren land was visible in this 
grand panorama, and the camels, sheep, and goats marked the 
whole sweep of the glass with patchea." At Ziza he found 
" an immense tank of solid masonry, measuring a hundred and 
forty yards by a hundred and ten, with water seventeen feet 
six inches from the rim, and the construction quite perfect." 
At Medeba is another tank quite perfect, & hundred and 
twenty yards square ; and he goes on to say : " Everywhere ia 
some artificial means of retaining the occasional supplies o* 
* " I^nd of Uoab," p. 197. 
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nun-water." The Boit of all Moab lie describes "as wondei^ 
fully rich — a fine, red, sandy loam, which year after year growa 
successive crops of wheat without manure, and into which one 
can with ease thrust a stick for at least two teeV I could 
quote many other pa-^sagea to the same effect, but the above 
will suffice to show that this flno country is only waiting the 
judicious application of capital and eut«rprise to be restored to 
ltd former condition. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the charms of Gilead 
to the north of the Jabbok are superior, in my eyes, to the 
plains here described, while the country is far more free from 
Arabs and law-abiding. The objection to including the whole 
of Ajlun as far north oa the Yarmuk within the limits of the 
colony in the first instance, lies in the fact that a large portion 
of it ia atill village property, held under tapoo papers, whereas 
not an acre is so held in the Bclka ; and it would be necessary, 
therefore, for a land company undertaking the resettling of 
_the country to purchase it by private sale. The Belka, being 
all crown property, can be disposed of by the Government e» 
bloc without infringing upon any private righta, excepting, 
possibly, at the town of Salt, which, with the cultivated land 
surrounding it, should be dealt with separately. There can be 
no doubt tliat, if the Belka became the property of a land 
company formed under the sanction of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, with a charter for a bank enabling it to lend money on 
mortgage to the villagers at a reasonable rate, instead of at the 
UBurious percentage at present charged by money-lenders who 
now virtually hold the peasantry in bondage by liena on their 
cropa, the whole country would soon become more or less 
dependent on the colonial administration, which could thus 
gradually and beneficially extend the sphere of its operations, 
at the same time that tliey could be rendered pecuniarily 
highly profitable. 
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Perhaps the difference in the luxuriance of the vpgetation 
between Eastern and Western Palestine in brought into the 
most striking contrast on the Dead Sea itaelf. Nothing can 
bo more barren or uninviting tlian the ragged, waterless moun- 
tains on its western shore, while the wadies opposite teem with 
an almost tropical yegetation. Here are palms in profusion, 
and jungles of terebinths, wild almond and fig trees, poplars, 
willows, hawthorn, and oleanders covering the steep hillsides 
and fringing the streams of such picturesque ravines as those 
in which are situated the fountains of Callirrhoe and the wells 
of Moses. In the spring especially, these glens, adorned with 
a rich semi-tropical flora, are in their full beauty. There can 
be little doubt that the celebrated healing qualities of the hot 
springs of Callirrhoe, and the romantic scenery by which they 
are surrounded, would render them a popular resort for tourists 
and health-sookers, if ever this country should bo reclaimed, 
and proper accommodation for travelers and visitors was pro- 
vided. Included within the territory which I should propose 
for colonization, would be the Ghor Seisaban, or plains of 
Shittira, which Canon Tristram describes as " by far the most 
esteosive and luxuriant of any of the fertile lands bordering 
on the Dead Sea. . . . This abundantly watered and tree- 
covered district," he continues, " extendi six miles from east 
to west, and ten or twelve from north to south." I crossed it 
myself at its northern extremity, and rode through an exten- 
sive tract of young wheat-fields, cultivated by the Adwan. 

A few Ghawarini Arabs and other marauders at present 
haunt the tamarisk and acacia thickets of this region, but 
there would be no difficulty in clearing them out. Nearly 
thirteen hundred feet below the level of the sea, this plain is 
never visited by frost, and its winter climate is even more tem- 
perate than that of Egypt, while its intense summer heats 
adapt it to the cultivation of tropica! productions. The aver^ 
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1 of the thormometer registered by Canon Tpi»- 
tram in the fifteen days between tlie 30th December to 13th 
January was 53° 5' at 10 p. m., and 43° the average minimtim 
dnring the night ; while during the day it ranged as high as 
85°, averaging 72°, " with a radiancy of atmosphere that con- 
verted the eastern mountains of Moab and the Dead Sea into 
a fairy land of glowing Boftness." That this Jordan valley 
district is capable of maintaining a large population may be 
gathered from the fact that it was selected by Lot, when he 
parted from Abraham, because "it was well watered every- 
where, even as the garden of the Lord ; like the land of Egypt, 
as thou comest unto Zoar." And, accordingly, on this plain 
of Shittim sprang up the four " cities of the pluin," of which 
two were Sodom and Gomorrah, For it has been established, 
I think, beyond a doubt, both by Canon Tristram and Mr. 
Grove, that the site popularly given to Sodom and Gomorrah, 
on the southeastern shores of the Dead Sea, is erroneous, and 
that the real position of those cities was in the rich and fertile 
Ghor Seisabon. 

Ascending from the fervid sub-tropical valley of the Jordan, 
Tve gradually, before reaching the plains of Moab and high- 
lands of Gilead, pass through another zone of vegetation, until 
we finally attain an elevation of about four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and more than five thousand feet above the 
Ghor Seisaban ; but the difEerence in feet does not really con- 
vey an adequate notion of the difference in climate, owing to 
the peculiar conditions of the Jordan valley, which, being de- 
pressed below the level of the sea, produces a contrast in vege- 
tation with the mountains of Gilead corresponding rather to a 
difference of ten thousand feet than of only half that elevation . 
The consequence is, that in no part of the world could so great 
a variety of agricultural produce be obtained, compressed with- 
in BO limited a space. The valley of the Jordan would act as 
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an enormous hothouse for the new colony. Here might bo 
cultivated palms, cotton, indigo, sugar, rice, sorghum, besides 
bananas, pineapples, yams, sweet potatoes, and other field and 
garden produce. Rising a little higher, the country is adapted 
to tobacco, maize, castor-oil, millet, flax, sesamum, melons, 
gourds, cnmin, coriander, anise, okra, brinjals, pomcgrauutes, 
oranges, figs — and bo up to the plains, where wheat, barley, 
beana and lentils of various sorts, with olives and vines, would 
form the staple products. Giload especially is essentially a 
country of wine and oil ; it is also admirably adapted to silk- 
culture ; while among its forests, carob or locosb-bcau, pis- 
tachio, jujube, almond, balsam, kali, and other profitable trees 
grow wild in great profusion. All the fruits of Southern 
Europe, such as apricots, peaches, and plums, here grow to 
perfection ; apples, pears, quinces, tlirive well on the mora 
extreme elevation, upon which the fruits and vegetables of 
England might be cultivated ; while the quick-growing Eu- 
calyptus could be planted with advantage on the fertile but 
treeless plains. Not only does the extraordinary variety of soil 
and climate thus compressed into a small area offer exceptional 
advantages from an agricultural point of view, but the inclu- 
sion of the Dead Sea within its limits would furnish a vast 
source of wealth by the exploilalion of its chemical and mine- 
ral deposits. The supply of chlorate of potassium, two hun- 
dred thousand tons of which are annually consumed in Eng- 
land, is practically inexhaustible ; " while petrolenm, bitumen, 
and other lignites can be procnred in great quantities upon its 
shores. There can be little doubt, in fact, that the Dead Sea 
is a mine of unexplored wealth, which only needs the ajiplica- 
tion of ca|)ital and enterprise to make it a most lucrative prop- 
erty. 
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The two great desiderata for the development of the agri- 
cultural and mineral productions of the tract of country irhich 
I propose for colonization are, abundance and cheapness of 
labor, and facilities of transport to the sea-coast. In regard to 
the first, labor might bo obtained from four sources. Firsti 
from the sedentary Arab tribes, wbo have hitherto cultivated 
the land for the Beni Sukhr, and who would readily undertake 
the same service for the more favorable conditions which they 
would obtain from emigrant farmers and capitalists ; secondly, 
from the fellahin of Palestine to the east of the Jordan, who 
would flock over in numbers to obtain employment where they 
would live under the protection of a just and lenient Govern- 
ment. As it is, Abou Jabr, to whom I have already alluded, 
finds no difficulty in obtaining as much fellahin labor as he 
requires. Peasants could reach the colony in one, two, or at 
most three days' journey from any part of Palestine. Those 
who have had the most experience of this class of the popula- 
tion speak in the higliest terms of their capacity for agricul- 
tural purposes, Mrs. Finn, in a paper recently published by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, says : " The fellah is capable 
of much good service, whether aa a soldier, a cultivator, or a 
builder ; we found that they made excellent agricultural labor- 
ers and builders ; " and Captain Warren has spoken very highly 
of the fellahiti wbo worked under his staff of English engineers 
in sinking shafts, driving galleries, and all the other ardnons 
work connected with his excavations in Jerusalem. Lieutenant 
Conder, R. E., late on the Palestine Exploration service, in a 
very interesting series of articles which be contributed not 
long since to the " Jowisli Chronicle," warmly advocates the es- 
tablishment of a. Jewish colony in Palestine and the employ- 
ment of fellahin labor, Aa bis duties did not lead him to the 
east of the Jordan, he has not had an opportunity of contrasts 
ing the incontestably superior advanteges which that region 
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holds out to the high lands proposed by him at the back of 
Mount C'armel. I afterward visited that neighborhood, and 
found that there was too large a settled population, and too 
little waste land lying together to be available for colonization 
nnder a special district administration. But even of Western 
Palestine, where both eoil and climate are far inferior to Gilead 
and Moab, he says : "The hills might bo covered with vines 
and the valleys run with oil, the plains might be yellow with 
com and the harbors full of ships, but for the greedy pasha 
and unjust judge." The true principle of colonization to be 
wrought out, he goes on to say, " is not that of superseding 
native labor, but of employing it under educated supervision. 
The peasantry are an energetic and very stalwart nice, with 
immense powers of endurance, sensoned to the climate, tem- 
perate, good-natured, and docile. They are accustomed to 
obey their chiefs and elders, and when they see any prospect 
of fair play and just taxation, they can be made to work very 
hard, as has been proved in more than one instance. They are 
o people capable of groat improvement, their fanlta are those of 
an oppressed race, and their natural quickness and power of 
adaptation would render it easy to accustom them to European 
improved methods of agriculture, if gradually introduced, and 
not forced upon them." Mr. Conder further remarks: "In 
dealing with the fellahin, Jewish settlers would have one great 
advantage : they would probably learn the language easily ; for 
the present dialect is very close to the Aramaic or Chaldean, 
which we know was spoken as late as the fourth century in 
Palestine, and which is called in the Talmud the language of 
the ignorant," Besides the fellahin agriculturist, it might be 
found possible to combine charity with economy by the impor- 
tation of refugee labor. An excellent class of emigrants could 
bo obtained from among the destitute exiles from Bulgaria and 
Ronmelia, who have proved comparatively skilled and thrifty 
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farmers in their former homes, and who would probably bring 
a greater degree of iotelligence and experience to bear tipoa 
their operatioiis than the peasant of Palestine. Finally, it is 
probable that some of the more wealthy Jewish proprietors 
■would endeavor to encourage a spirit of agricultural industry 
among the needy of their own race, and that by degrees poor 
Hebrew emigrants might be trained to labor upon the soil, as 
they haye already done in the agricultuml colonies in Russia, 
and as they do now in some part of Africa. The proprietor 
might either pay his laborers by allowing them a share in his 
crops — a plan which is extensively practiced througliout Pales- 
tine and Syria — or ho might pay them in money. The Sct. 
Mr, Neil, a Protestant clergyman, formerly resident in Jeru- 
salem, gives it as his experience, after some years' observation, 
that farming even to the west of the Jordan is an extremely 
profitable occupation ; and my oivn observation of some exten- 
sive fanning operations in the plain of Esdraelon, to which I 
shall allude later, fully confirms his opinion. He gives the price 
of labor at from five shillings to six shillings a week for men, 
three shillings a week for women, and two shillings a week for 
girls. The farm implements are of the rudest and most primi- 
tive description — a light wooden plow, which one man could 
carry easily, and which can be drawn by a single ox, will turn 
over the rich soil sufficiently to produce good crops. I often 
met plowmen, each with his plow on his shoulder, returning 
from their day's work. Tliere can be no doubt, however, that 
improved farm implements will result in heavier crops, and 
that with regular cultivation, manuring and top-dressing, 
which are now absolutely unknown, would become necessary. 
Farm-stock genemUy are cheap on the west of the Jordan. 
Horses cost from £8 to £10 ; mules from £12 to £15 ; camels, 
£30 to £30 ; asses, £3 to £0 ; oxen, from £8 to £J5 ; full-grown 
sheep from lOs. to IGs., and goats still less. To the east of the 
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Jordan the prices rule even lower. Stock-food consista princi- 
pally of barley and chopped straw, and four horses may be kept 
at an annual cost of from £30 to £40. Besides chopped straw, 
which forms the principal forage of cattle, oil-cake made from 
the pressed gexame is abundant — indeed, sesame oil is a large 
product of the country. 

As there is never any rain between "the early" and "the 
later rains," or between May and October, there is no neceeeity 
for stacking the crops, and they are thrashed and winnowed on 
the open floors, which are a marked feature in the country. 
Hence farm-buildings are not required, except for the purpose 
of housing cattle and storing away the crops. la the former 
case, the weather is so mild that open sheds suffice ; while 
for granaries, natural caves and excavations arc largely used. 
Hedging, ditching, draining, etc., are unknown. Even on the 
unirrigated lands the crops arc sometimes very heavy ; but 
good land, well irrigated, will bear as many as four crops a 
year. To the east of the Jordan the land is so much richer, 
and the price both of stock and food so much lower, that we 
were informed that Abou Jabr, on the only farm of any size 
which exifits, was accumulating a large fortune, notwithstand- 
ing the fact of his having to pay a heavy blackmail to the 
Arabs, and to transport his produce on the backs of camels a 
considerable distance to market. 

In the event of the plains of Moab and land of Gilcad being 
taken np for settlement, the western section of the colony 
would be within an easy day's journey from Jerusalem, from 
which city, in the early stages of its development, supplies and 
necessaries could be drawn ; but the true outlet for its produce 
would be the port of Haifa, situated under Mount Carmel. 
From here a railway might be constructed to Tiberias, with a 
branch to Damascus, as I already proposed, while the line to 
the colony would then follow the valley of the Jordiin to the 




northern shore of the Dead Sea. The distance from the port 
of Haifa to the northern limit of the colony at the month of 
the Jabbok, bj way of Beisan, would be abont eixty miles, and 
by way of Tiberias twelve or fonrteen miles more. Both 
routes are entirely free from any engineering difficulties, the 
line following an almost imperceptible incline the whole way. 
It would then pass for twenty-five miles through the lands of 
the colony and the plain of the Seisaban to the northeast angle 
of the Dead Sea. The ascent from here to the highlands of 
Moab would be a serious operation, and would probably not be 
undertaken until each an extension was justified by the pros- 
perity of tlie colony ; but in the mean time the produce could 
be brought down in less than a day from almost any part of 
the highland tract proposed for settlement to the terminns ol 
the railway. It might also be deemed desirable, iu the event 
of the Jaffa and Jerusalem railroad not being made by the 
French comi)any, who obtained a concession for the purpose, 
to have a short branch or tramway by way of Jericho to Jeru- 
salem, This would put the colony in close and direct commu- 
nication with Jerusalem, and bring the latter city to within five 
or six hours' distance of the port of Haifa by rail. 

The railway system, of which this line would be the nu- 
cleus, might finally be extended, either by skirting the eastern 
shore of the Dead Sea, or ascending to the plateau of Moab, 
might on examination bo deemed moat desirable, to Akaba on 
the Red Sea. Captain Burton, who is intimately acquainted 
with the gulf and port of Akaba, has already proposed it as the 
terminus of a railway. There are said to be large coal and iron 
deposits in ihc neighborhood of Ma'an through which it would 
pass, and the country there is capable of dovelo])mcnt. The 
total length of the line from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
would be about two hundred and sixty miles, of which the first 
one hundred and fifty would pass through a rich, populated 
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country, and thus fumisli au alternative route to India far 
more economical and easy of couEtruction than the Euphrates 
Valley route, and infinitely more likely to be remanerative 
from its local traffic ; for Syria and Palestine would thus be 
placed in direct railway communication with their own port 
on the Red Sea, and the whole traSic of the East would be 
open to them ; while it is probable that overland travelers from 
India would prefer this route to the one through Egypt with 
which they are now so familiar. One of the principal sources 
of revenue, however, would be obtained from Mecca pilgrims. 
Such a line, almost following the course of the Iladj road from 
Damascus to Akaba, would completely supersede it; and the 
thousands of travelers who ore now annually conveyed under 
Government escort to and from Mecca — often exceeding twenty 
thousand in one year, at a coat to the country of £80,000 annu- 
ally — could be transported for a tithe of that sum, bo far 
as the Government was concerned, by rail and steamer from 
Akaba to Jeddah, while the exi^enses of the journey by these 
means would prove far less to the pilgrims than by road. The 
present coat of the pilgrimage to a rich man, traveling com- 
fortably in a lakhlaratmn, averages about £400. The hire of 
a camel to Mecca and back from Damascus is £15 ; for a takh- 
tarawan, £1S0; and for a simple litter, about £50. The pil- 
grims' private expenses, therefore, come to a large item, ex- 
cluding the enormous charges incurred by the Government ; 
and the latter could well afford to pay the railway a subsidy, 
which, in addition to the passage-money charged the pilgrims, 
would go far toward paying the entire espenses of the pro- 
jmsed line. Besides which, as I have already explained, the 
abolition of the Iladj ou its present system is an absolutely 
essential measure, if the Arab tribes to the east of the Jordan 
are ever to be reduced to order, and life and property rendered 
secure. It is needless to point out the advantages in particular 
17 
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which would accrue to the Gileadite colony, which would lie 
nearly midway between the two seaa, and would tljua benefit 
from the commerce of both. A line of almost equal impor- 
tance would remain to be coustructed in order to complete the 
system. This would he a bnmeh from the southeastern point 
of the Dead Sea to lem^lia on the Suez Caual, a distunce of 
about two hundred and twenty miles, thus placing Syria and 
Egypt in direct railway communication — a consummation 
much to be desired in the interest of both countries. The 
trade between Egj'pt and Syria is constantly iucreasing, bat is 
crippled by the difficulty of transport from the interior to the 
coast. Egy^)t is now one of the largest and most profitable 
markets for Syrian produce — sheep and Iiorses, fruits, fresh and 
dry, and even cereals in years of scarcity find a ready sale 
there ; while tliere can be no doubt that if travelers could 
"book" from Cairo by way of Jerusalem to Damascus, and 
pass from one of those highly populated oriental centers to the 
other in fifteen or sixteen hours, a largo passenger as well as 
goods traffic would he speedily developed, all of which would 
paaa through the whole length of the colony. 

Such was tlie future which my sanguine imagination BUg- 
gested might possibly be in store for the fertile and iutcreeting 
regions which wo had traversed. And on the eve of my de- 
parture from the Land of Gilead, I felt assured that, though I 
had failed to contemplate it from Mount Nebo, as I had hoped, 
I had nevertheless gazed from the highest peak in its moon- 
tains over a Land of Promise. 



CHAPTER Xr. 

We l«aT« Gilead— Eliu Dioud— The Plain of Shiltim— The Jordui in Flood- 
Jericho — Arrival at Jerusalem— The Iloly Week bdJ Jewish Passoter — The 
Jewish Colony of tho Temple — Jifna — The Family of Eliaa Daoud — Itapa- 
doiu Tnx-Gatherers — OpprcBsion o( (he Moslem Pcaaaalry. 

We had been detained at Salt longer than we intended by 
the report that the Jordan was eo swollen by the recent rains 
that tho ferry was not plying. However, there seomcd some 
uncertainty on the point, bo we decided to risk it under the 
guidance o£ Elias Daood, whom we preferred to a zaptieh, and 
who had promised to meet us just outside tho town, which, for 
8ome reason best known to himself, he seemed to shrink from 
entering. This was a suspicious fact, to which, at tho time, we 
did not attach the importance it doBerred. We were so dis- 
gnsted with tho escort of zaptiehs that, although the route was 
reported to bo somewhat unsafe, on account of the Adwan 
and Ghaworini Arabs, and there is a regular and pretty high 
charge made for protection in the case of travelers journeying 
from Jerusalem to Salt, we decided on taking our chance with- 
out any protection at all ; and bidding adieu to our kind host, 
Mr. Halil, to whom we had been indebted for several days' 
hospitality, started for Jericho alone, and picked up Daoud 
about a mile oat of the town, where he was waiting for ua with 
bis Arab wife. Considering that he was abont to leave her, 
possibly for ever, I thought his parting with her, which con- 
sisted of a few hurried whispers, somewhat heartless. He 
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probably consoled her with the assurance that he woald soon 
return ; but he immediately afterward annonnced to me his 
ardent deaire to be allowed to follow me to the end of the 
world, and to act iu the combined capacity of son and Ecrrant 
for the rest of liis life. There was something so extremely 
captivating and intoUigent in the manner of this scamp, and 
he was so full of interesting information of all sorts, that I 
confess I shut my mind willfully against the suspicions that 
kept cropping up in it. He rattled on with descriptions of his 
adyenturea in yarious parta of the world, with interesting 
auecdotea of Arab life in its wildest form ; and, above all, pro- 
fessed that he was a far safer guide than any zaptieh, becanse 
he was an intimate friend of the Adwan aheik near whose 
camp we should pass, and who was not a man to be deterred 
&om robbing a traveler hy the preeeuco of a zaptieh. As the 
total amount of our worldly wealth at this moment amounted 
to twelve shilliugs and sixpence, and our luggage consisted of 
a single change of raiment, together with cooking utensils, 
bedding, etc., we felt tolerably secure against robbers, unless 
they should capture us for a ranaom — an act of daring upon 
which the Adwan would not venture, as they are too dependent 
upon the lands which they cultivate, and, occupying country 
between Salt and Jerusalem, are within easy reach of both. 
So we jogged down the romantic gorge of the Shaib in a very 
contented frame of mind, delighted with the picturesqueness 
of the scenery, and the agreeable change in the weather, which 
had now cleared. The vegetation was freah and luxuriant 
after the rain, whilo the swollen torrent dashed down between 
a thick fringe of oleanders to the valley of the Jordan, We 
passed the tomb of a Sloslem saint, where goods and valuables 
deposited by traveling Arabs arc considered sacred. Here, ac- 
cording to Eliaa Daoud, an Arab might leave the valuable 
plunder which he had just obtained from the British tourist. 
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aod go oil bimBclf into hiding. It was secure ogaiiiat appro- 
priation by Lis fellows, and at tlie end of weeks or months he 
might retom and find it as he had left it. I have only the 
word of OUT voluble guide for this story, who probably spoke 
from his own experience. 

Meantime the temperature was changing rapidly, and when 
about mid-day we reached the Seisaban, it was blazing hot. 
Here Elias looked anxiously round for the Adwan camp, and 
I confess I did the same. I think there waa a shade of disap- 
pointment on bis face when ho found they had moved. I since 
have had reason to believe that his one object waa to find an 
Arab camp, whether Ghawarini or Adivan, with whom to di- 
vide the little that we possessed. Fortunately, not a tont or 
Imtnau being was visible. The whole country waa irrigated 
by the waters of the IShaib, and all round its deboucbHre into 
the plain were waving fields of young grain, the soil showing 
every sign of fertility. From hero to the Dead Sea it extends 
in a broad, level, unbroken tract covered with a dense thicket, 
chiefly of tamarisk and acacia, though other larger trees are 
scattered about. The whole of thia rich plain of Shittim is 
only waiting for capital and labor to bo converted into one of 
the richest and most productive regions to be found anywhere. 
We made our mid-day halt in a small ravine by which what re- 
mained of the Shaib, here called the Nimrim, was meandering 
to the Jordan ; these were, in fact, the waters of Nimrim, of 
which the prophet says, "For the waters of Nimrim shall be 
desolate ; for the hay is withered away, the grass faileth, there 
is no green thing." Doubtless, as contrasted with whiit these 
plains once were, the prophet's description is even now accu- 
rate ; but the amount of green we had been traversing proved 
how easily the rest of the plain might be restored to ita ancient 
fertility. On a low hill, a little to the left, were the ruins <rf 
Beth-Nimrah, originally a city of the Amorites, and one of tlio 
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frontier towns o( Gad ; but we bad no time to visit them, and 
puahed on somewhat anxiouslj to the Jordan, as, in the event 
of a crossing being impossible, we had nothing to look forward 
to but a night in the open air on its banks, with a very short 
allowance of food, and a considerable risk of predatory noctar- 
nul visitors. 

Scrambling through the dense thicket which fringes the 
river, wc found it boiling down in a turbid yellow Hood, but 
wore relieved to find that our call brought forth a ready re- 
sponse from the ferrymen ou the other side, and that they 
eliowed no hesitation in manning the ferryboat. Notwith- 
standing considerable difficulty in embarking and disembark- 
ing our loaded animals, one of whom fell back into the river, 
we were soon all safe on the other side, and made a moat futile 
attempt to batbo in a backwater bf mud, for the torrent vas 
too fierce to admit of our venturing out into the stream. Then 
we pressed on up the steep, slippery slope on tlie right bank, 
and rapidly traversing the intervening plain, arrived a little 
before sunset at Jeriobo. 

Hero we once more came in contact with the signs and evi- 
dences of civilization. A party of Americans, with the star- 
spangled banner floating over their tents, were encamped above 
the Ain es Sultan ; and some tourists, under the escort of a 
swaggering young Arab sheik from Jerusalem, had pitched 
their tent in the back garden of the modest hostelry in which 
we sought accommodation. 

The dragoman of the American party was as mneh amazed 
to see two unprotected travelers turn up from the eastern side 
of the Jordan, independent of all guidance by one of his class, 
as the young sheik was to observe the absence of any Arab es- 
cort. It was a bad precedent for both. Wlien travelers take 
to exploring the wilds of Arabia without either dragoman or 
Arab shelkfl to take care of them, the trade of these gentle- 
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men, who cow usnally divide tlie blackmail and other plunder 
between them, will be gone. So the young sheik asked us 
under whose protection we had come from Salt ; to which we 
replied, "Our own." As ho and his family had the monopoly 
of protecting and esoorting traTelers between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, ho further wished to know under whose protection we 
intended to proceed to the former city ; to which we also re- 
plied, "Oar own" — on which we looked very fixedly at each 
other for a few momenta ; but nothing further apparently oc- 
curring to him to Bay, he resigned himself to the inevitable — 
evidently with a gloomy foreboding that the palmy days of hia 
occnpation were drawing to a close. 

Meantime Elias Daoud took advantage of the opportunity 
to illustrate the insecurity of the situation by Burreptitiously 
appropriating a strap ; at least, we had good reason to assume 
later that he was the thief. 

According to the lowest estimate, to have made the journey 
which we had accomplished, with a dragoman and tents, would 
have cost two pounds a day for each traveler, while the amount 
of blackmail to be paid to the Arabs would liave been an in- 
definite sum, depending on the honesty of tlie dragoman and 
the apparent wealtii of the caravan. But a party of tourists, 
traveling in the ordinary way, might consider themselves for- 
tunate if they got oS with fifty pounds of backsheesh, in addi- 
tion to the daily charge per head. Our united expenses, as 
far as Jerusalem from Beyrout, amounted to a little over sev- 
enteen pounds, of which thirty shillings had been expended 
upon our zaptieh escorts for protection. In an ordinary sea- 
son it would have been less, as horse-feed was nearly double ita 
usual price, owing to the badness of the crops In consetinence 
of the drought. 

The next morning Eliaa snggestcd that we should deviate 
from the ordinary route and go to Jerusalem by the Ncby 
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Musa, or tomb of Moses, as this wa^ the period of the i 
imnunl Moslem piigrimago ; aud he assured us the sight was 
one well worth seeing. So we rode along the hase of the hills 
in u southerly direction for an hour, and then, when we were 
about four miles from the Dead Sea, we turned westward, 
scrambling up arid rarines till we reached the barren hill upoa 
which the sacred edifice is situated, which is supposed to mark 
the last resting-place of the great law-giver. As, however, this 
was unquestionably to the east of the Jordan, no interest de- 
rived from any such association actually attached to it. In- 
deed, the tradition only dates back to the thirteenth century. 

It was still too early on the first day of the pilgrimage for 
pilgrims to have aiTived from Jerusalem, but the place was in 
a bustle of preparation : booths were being erected, cafds and 
restaurants wore being furnished, and inside the great court- 
yard of the building which contains the tomb a crowd of peo- 
ple were collected round a well, all actively employed. Into 
this courtyard EUas entered, bockoning me to follow; sows 
dismounted, but had scarcely taken three ste}>s inside when a 
shout of anger and dismay was set up, accompanied by snch 
hostile gestures, that we beat a speedy retreat, and jumping on 
our steeds, rode away, for it was evident that our profane entry 
had roused a feeling of indignation which in another moment 
would have manifested itself moat unpleasantly. Whether this 
was a trap into which Elias tried to lead us designedly, I know 
not, and did not suspect it at the time. We, however, deter- 
mined to push on for Jerusalem by ourselves, as there was no 
difficulty about finding the road, and left him to follow with 
the two baggage-animals and muleteers — Captain Phibbs's sbp- 
Tant lending him his pistol for their protection. 

During the remainder of our ride we met quantities of pil- 
grims Journeying in every variety of Oriental fashion to the 
sacred shrine, on horseback and in litters and lakhtarawuns ; 
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Bometiraea a mother with a family of young ones, ingeniously 
piled on the back of a mule ; EomctimcB a whole female eetab- 
lishment, riding astride, guarded by lanky eunuchs, or a fat 
oflicial sweltering in bis uniform under the burning snn — and 
BO at last we reached Bethany, and came along tlie road leading 
past the Garden of Gethsemane, now lined on both sides by 
women in their anowy feridgees Eqnatting on the tciTaees by 
the wayeidc, and watching the train of pilgrimB issuing from 
the Jericho gate. For nearly a mile we redo between these 
chattering bundles of white cotton, and so made our entrance 
into the sacred city from its most picturesque side, under cir- 
cumstances of unusual novelty and interest. 

Three hours later the mules turned up ; but Elias Daond 
bad stopped to drink at a fountain just below Bethany, and 
from that moment, in spite of the most active search being in- 
stituted for him, he and the pistol he had borrowed for our 
protection disappeared from our gaze for ever, lie was the 
most plausible and fascinating of scoundrels, and possessing, 
besides, the great qualification of being a Christian, may yet 
hope to rise, under the enlightened protection of foreign 
Powers, to a position of affluence and dignity in the country. 

I was so unfortunate as to reach Jerusalem, and to be com- 
pelled to remain in it during the greater part of Holy Week. 
Had I been witnessing the sights and ceremonials of a pagan 
religion, they would have been interesting, as illustrating the 
various phases of superstition of which the human mind is 
capable. No doubt, regarded as a purely psychological study, 
this may be said to have been the case as applied to Christian- 
ity, but the interest was of too painful a nature to be gratified 
willingly. The crowds of pilgrims and devotees calling them- 
selves Christian, who were only kept from flying at each other's 
throats over the tomb of the founder of their religion by a 
Btrong guard of Moslem eoldiera, evidently inspired the latter 
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■with a contempt and disgust which one felt compelled to sliare. 
Nor CJin we wonder that the followers of the Prophet who are 
called upon to protect the degrading rites and snperstitiona 
practiced in this bitter and fanuttc Bpirit, should regard some 
forms of modem ChriBtianity as little better than paganism. 

It ifl only duo to the rival Christian sects to aay that they 
do not confine their intense hatred and intolerance of each 
other to themselves. There is a short street near the Chnrch 
of the Holy Sepulchre through which the Christiana allow no 
Jew to pass. Kor does the Turkish Government care to raise 
a diplomatic question, and excite the religious snsceptibilitiea 
of the foreign Powers who are engaged in reforming the conn- 
try, by insisting that this street, which ia really a short cut and 
moat useful thorougUare, should bo equally open to all classea 
of its subjects. 

It ia a fact worthy of notice, that the city which stands 
more in need of reform than any other in Turkey after Con- 
stantinople itself, is the one in which the Turkish Government 
is most powerless, and foreign influence most predominant, 
and which is called by a fignre of speech "holy 1 " and that 
the people whom it would be found most difficult to reform, 
so far as toleration and orderly conduct are concerned, are the 
bigoted and fanatical Christians who have established them- 
selves there as the guardians and representatives of its sacred 
character, or who frequent it for religious purposes. 

The Jewish Feast of the Passover, which happened to occur 
during Easter week, contrasted strangely in its character of 
isolation, and almost of secrecy, with the contention, hubbub, 
and masquerade of the Christian festival. I felt it quite a re- 
lief on the night of the Passover to find myself away from the 
din of priests and worshipers, the guest of a humble family 
in the Jewish quarter, sharing with them the emblematic sup- 
per which celebrated their first deliverance. The only sound 
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wMcli broke the Btillnesa of the night was the cadence of the 
chants from the vorioua neighboring honsos, in each of which 
the feast was being held, which from time to time swelled 
louder as the doors were opened in remembrance of the flight. 
I found so strong a bchef prevailing that a aecond deliverance 
was at hand, more or less miracalous in its cliaracter, that I 
scarcely liked to intrude upon this occasion with the extremely 
prosaic and mundane idea of a colony which should be baaed 
rather upon commercial than upon religious considerations. 
As, however, I shoold be sorry to be soppoeed to have the pre- 
sumption of wishing to interfere with the fulfiUment of proph- 
ecy, as interpreted either by Jewa or Christians ; and as my 
main object in proposing the scheme has been in some degree 
to assist the Turkish Qovemment out of a political and finan- 
cial difficulty, and at the same time to improve the condition 
of a race who suffer much in various countries, I was able to 
discuss the project with various Jews in Palestine and Syria on 
I merits, and invariably found that they regarded it 
with favor, provided that tboy were not themselves intrusted 
with the entire administration of the affairs of the colony in 
the first instance, as they were utterly wanting in experience, 
and provided, further, that the conditions of the purchase of 
land and its settlement were not made too onerous, and that 
the Turkish Government consented to grant a special T^gle- 
meni, which should secure the protection of life and property. 
Those with whom I conversed expressed no doubt that well- 
to-do and desirable emigrants would be forthcoming in even 
too great abundance. 

It ia certainly not among the Jews of Jerusalem that I 
should look for colonists, with the exception, possibly, of a 
few among the Sephardim. The Ashkenazim established 
there are a useless mendicant class, who are now a burden 
upon their co-religionists, and would be equally so upon an 
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cnterpriEe where not merely induBtry, but 
of capital, would be essential. 

On our way out of Jerusalem we visited the German 
colony of The Temple, situated in what Bome euppose to 
have been the valley of the Rephaim, through which passed 
the boundary-line between Judnh and Benjamin. The branch 
of the colony located here is under the charge of Dr. Hoffman, 
upon whom we called, and is the result of a divci'gence of 
opinion upon an abstruse theological point, which it would not 
be interesting to discuas here. The main body of the colony, 
under a different leader, is at Haifa, which I also subsequently 
visited ; and there is a third section at Jaffa, which, I under- 
stand, owing to unhoalthinesa and other causes, has been 
almost abandoned. The colonies, both at Jerusalem and 
Ilaifa, are, however, financially and commercially prospering. 
The total number of souls, male and female, of the two 
branches, Dr. Hoffman stated to be about eight hundred : 
among his own flock were eight families of Mennonites. Tho 
houses wero well-built stone mansions, each surrounded by 
its garden, forming a little street ; while a splendid stretch 
of arable land, on which young spring crops were waving, 
gave a prospect of a fine harvest. The colonists have scarcely 
any trouble in their deahngs with the Government : they are 
assessed on the value of their crops every year, and pay the 
money down. It would seem, in fact, that the difficultiea 
with which they have had to contend, and which have so far 
disturbed their harmony, have been of a purely spiritual kind. 

We turned off the direct road from Jerusalem to Xablons 
in order to visit Jifna, the ancient Oophnah, and ]insa the 
night there, partly because it was out of the beaten track, and 
we had heard of a convent at which wo hoped to find good 
quarters, and partly because in the course of our investiga- 
tions wo had discovered that it was the native village of Eliaa 
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Daond, and I waa anxious to see the other members of that 
geDtleman's family ; moreover, there was just a possibility of 
onr finding him there on a visit. We were cordially welcomed 
on our arrival by tlie Catholic priest, who placed a room in 
the convent at our disposal, and we were delighted with the 
beauty of the spot we had thus accidentally lit upon. It was 
remarkable for its fertility and the excellence of the culti- 
vation. The hillsides were carefully terraced and thickly 
planted with vines and olives, and the floor of the valley waa 
a mass of gardens and waving crops. In spite of this seeming 
prosperity, wo found the villagers in an extreme state of pov- 
erty and destitution. The sheik of the village turned out to 
be the brother of Eliaa Daoud, and we went and sat in his 
smoke-grimed tenement, on mats, round a fire made on the 
floor, while he prepared coffee, and gave us the history of his 
respectable relative. Soon flocked in all "his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts"; in fact, the village seemed composed 
of his relatives. They evidently took a pride in the extreme 
disrepntability of their kinsman, who bad been celebrated for 
his adventurous exploits and hia roing propensities since, as 
a hoy, he had deserted his native village ; and they laughed 
heartily at our experiences. By degrees we won their confi- 
dence, and they gave us many interesting details in regard to 
their own unhappy condition. They had hcen already taxed 
once this year, the tax-collector having arrived with his zap- 
tiehs and quartered themselves, with fourteen horses, upon 
them for twenty days ; and then, after they had iinth great 
difficulty scraped together the amount of the tax demanded, 
they could only get rid of them by a present of five hundred 
heshhks, equal to ahont twenty pounds, Now a lioiTid nimor 
had reached them that, for a second time within the year, 
they were to be called upon for another pecuniary contribu- 
tion to the Turkish treasury ; and they were in despair at the 
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prospect, for, as it was, they had ecarcely enough left tliem to 
keep body and bouI together. They had planted wheat cropa 
all through their vineyards in the liope of getting as much out 
of the land as poEsible ; but it was a Iieart-breaking prospect, 
as the more money they made out of the land, the more they 
would be compelled to pay. The present method of collecting 
the taxes opens the door to any amount of fraud and oppres- 
sion. The dime or tithe of the village is put np to auction. 
The purchaser is generally a large speculator who buys the 
tithe of a number of villages, and whose wealth makes him 
all-powerful with the local Turkish authorities, who go shares 
■with him in the spoil. They furnish him with the necessary 
zaptiehs, and he comes down with them, like a vulture on his 
prey, on the unhappy peasantry, who, if they get oft with a 
contribution of thirty per cent,, instead of the ten which is 
due, esteem themselves fortunate. The Government gets 
defrauded even out of its tithe ; for when the auction takes 
place the local authorities connive at the price for which it ie 
sold, being much below its real value; the purchaser usually 
being a man of too much infinence and wealth to be opposed 
by rival competitors. 

The population of Jifna was composed entirely of Catholic 
Christians, and they hoped, through the representations of 
the priest, to bring pressure to bear at Jerusalem to avert the 
fate which seemed in store. In this respect they were better 
off than the Moslem peasantry of a neighboring village, who 
had been as heavily squeezed as they were, but who had no 
protection of any sort. The priest told us that the propensity 
of the Christian villagers to fight among themselves very much 
aggravated the other misfortunes with which they had to con- 
tend. At the moment of our visit there was a hlood-feud 
between Jifna and another Christian village, and last year five 
men of the latter ha<l been killed ; while only a few days 
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before our arrival one hundred and twenty-five olive-trees had 
been destroyed as an act of vengeauce. Notwithstanding all 
which, there was something very attractive about the fella- 
hin; they were so cheerful under their miseries, and such a 
fine, handsome, hospitably disposed race. Both Moslems and 
Christians not unnaturally entertain a most profound dislike 
of their Turkish masters, considering how they are sqaeezcd 
for taxes ; and while the former are lojat to the Sultan, aa the 
head of their religion, they are utterly devoid of any patriotic 
instinct, and would gladly welcome a change of rule which 
should bring with it greater security for life and property. 
The late war, and wholesale conscription incidental to it, has 
increased this feeling, while it lias largely contributed to the 
poverty and distress of the people. No fewer than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ot the Arab-speaking population of 
Syria and Palestine have been withdrawn from the active 
industry of the country, of which a very small proportion 
have returned. The Christians, among other privileges which 
they enjoy, have been exempted from this burden, Mrs. 
Finn, in her interesting account of the fellahin, gives a most 
graphic description of the terrors which the conscription 
excites among the Moslem peasantry, and confirms my own 
observations in regard to the inferior position occupied by 
them. On one occaeion she says: "Our Christian fellahah 
from Bethlehem fully shared in the joy of the Jerusalem 
Christiana that their sons were ineligible. It was amusing to 
hear her by turns chuckling over and sympathizing with the 
griefs of the Moslem mothers. Indeed, generally speaking, 
she agreed with her townsfolk, the Christian Bethlehemitea, 
that the Moslems were altogether an inferior people, and 
worse off than they, who had ever in time of need their sure 
refuge in the powerful protection of their convents, 'which 
may God continue to build up.' " 
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It Beems rather hard ui)on the Moalema, whether they be 
Arab, or Turk, or Slav, that the Bymputhies of the British 
public shoultl be entirely withtcld from tlicm on the ground 
tliat thoy do not bear the name of Christian, even though 
tliey may be of the same race. As a rule, the Moslem peasant 
18, in fitct, far more worthy of their sympathy, for he is more 
o])pressed, more honest, more orderly, and (luite as industri- 
ous. It is true, there are exceptions to the rule — as, for in- 
Btance, among the Circassians and Kurds ; but they form a 
small proportion of the Mohammedan population of tlie em- 
pire. The religion of the former is of bo vague ii nature that 
they can scarcely be called Moslem ; and for tlie latter, who 
are a savage race of mountaineers, I claim no sympathy at all. 
It ia for the poor down-trodden Moslem peasantry, devout ac- 
cording to their lights, whether Arab or Turk, than whom a 
race braver and more enduring in war, or more patient and 
well-conducted in time of peace, does not exist, tliat I wonld 
plead. In regard to the sentiments which both Moslems and 
Christians entertain toward their own GoTcrnment there is 
very little difference. I do not see, tliereforc, why those in 
England who denounce the Turkish Government shonld make 
BO great a distinction in their feelings toward those who sharo 
with them their dislike of the executive authority. If the re- 
sult of their Christianity had been to make Cliristians in any 
way morally superior to Moslems, I could readily sympatliize 
with the popular British sentiment upon the subject. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Kabloni — The Uutcssarif — Dealro for Brlliab OccupiIioD — lenin — Mount Gil- 
boa — Tbe Plain of EjtdraeloD — Firming Operations on a Large Scale — Tlie 
Gernuui Colony ot Hoif»— The Harbor— E*fi a— Acre— Turkish OfBciala— 
Trade ot Acre— Tjre— SidOD. 

Frou Jifna we rodo to Nablous, the seat of govemment 
of the MutGseariflik, the whole of which ia called in Turkish 
nomeQclature "tbe Bellta," though that name, aa I before re- 
marked, properly applies to the plains of Moab, and the region 
extending on the east of the Jordan northward to the Jabbok. 
It comprises, in fact, the exact district proposed for coloniza- 
tion, and it is moat inconvenient that it should be tacked on 
to a province intervening between the Muteasariflik of Acre 
and the government of Jerusalem, on tbe west of tbe Jordan, 
to which it is not contiguous. Tbe conse(|nence is, that tbe 
Caimakam at Salt ia so far removed from his superior at Na- 
blous that he is enabled to avoid aupcrviaion ; while tbe Caima- 
kam of Kerat, who also, nominally, owes allegiance to the 
governor at Nablous, was until lately practically independent. 
At Nablous we wers most hospitably entertained by Mr, EI- 
kary, a missionary, and sbortly after our arrival called on the 
Mutessarif, who received us with the greatest civility and cere- 
mony. In fact, he had somehow conceived the impression that 
we were persons of " distinction," traveling incognito — an ex- 
tremely inconvenient idea to got abroad if one desires to travel 
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economically, and really see something of the conntry, for it 
inTolves increased expenditure, and entails an amount of noto- 
riety which ia apt to produce a certain reticence amoiig the 
timid poorer classes, vbile the aathorities moke it their bnsi- 
neas to throw as mnch dust oa possible in one'a eyes. Our 
entertainer, though apparently a man of some intelligence, 
evidently did not know as mnch about the part of the country 
wo had just been exploring aa we did ourselves, and wo foand 
that very little valuable information was to be obtained from 
him, though he was anxious to impress upon us the great 
change which his administration had produced, by reason of 
his improved management of the Arab tribes, and the greater 
security which existed in consequence — a fact which we were 
ready to admit, for our own experience to some extent con- 
firmed it ; but until the country to the east of the Jordan is 
made totally independent of that of the west, and put under a 
separate administration, no really permanent improvement can 
be introduced there. Tlie Mutessarif insisted upon our being 
escorted by two zaptiehs on our nest day's journey, though 
we pleaded hard to be escuscd the honor, aa the road was per- 
fectly safe ; but he seemed to consider it essential to our dig- 
nity ; and after he had compelled us to accept a couple of 
antique rings which had been found at Kerak, wo bade this 
amiable functionary a cordial adieu. 

We found a very strong impression prevailing at Xablons, 
as well as in other parts of Syria and Palestine, that the occu- 
pation of the country by the English was imminent ; and an 
amusing illustration of the readiness of the people to accept 
snch an event was afforded during our stay there, for we were 
excitedly informed that the first detachment of the Engliab 
array had just arrived, and in proof of tJio truth of the asser- 
tion we were assured that two officers were already quartered 
in a French convent, while the men were being billeted in the 
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I myaterious persona of "distinction," were evi- 
dently connected with the event : indeed, there seemed a suspi- 
cion of our having a somewhat rcgul character. Wo went in 
search of the " troops," and found a large party of esoeedingly 
jolly tars on three days' leave from H. M. S. Rapid, then ly- 
ing at Haifa, under charge of un officer. The townspeople, 
who were ovidently looking forward to a golden ha^^■oat, con- 
sequont on a change of masters, seemed qnite disappointed 
when we explained the mistake. 

One of the grout industries of NablouB is tlie manufacture 
of soap, the alkali being brought from the eastern BeUta, and 
largely from the neighborhood of Jajiis, where we had seen the 
pollarded trees. There is also an nuusual cultivation of cactus, 
or prickly-pear, on the hills which overhang tho town ; and it 
occurred to me that in a country so eminently favoi^ablo to its 
growth as Palestine, on both sides of the Jordan, it might be 
possible to introduce tho cochineal as a profitable production. 

It was a hot seven hours' ride through the barren moun> 
taiua of Samaria to Jenin. We sent back onr zaptiehs shortly 
after we got outside of the town of Nablous ; but this did not 
prevent the news of our grandeur having preceded us, and wo 
seemed to increase in importance as we proceeded, for we foand 
a guard of honor waiting for us outi>ide the village to escort us 
to the cjuartera at the Medjliss which had been provided for us, 
and where we found the village notables assembled. The Cai- 
makam himself was absent with one hundred soldiers on a 
mid against the Beni Sukhrs at Beisan, the ancient Bethahan 
or Scythopolis, distant about thirteen miles. These Arabs, 
who seemed to have returned to the country since the Caima- 
kam of Ajlun's raid, had come down to avail themselves of the 
growing crops of the peasantry, and to levy contributions. 
We regretted wo had not arrived the day before, bo as to have 
accompanied him ; but as we received intelligence that he had 
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takea twelre prisonora without resistance, and that the affair 
was oyer, we did not think it worth while to go out of our way 
to join him. We had looked down on the pltiim of Beisau 
from Gadara, and did not therefore require to see the country 
again. It is a magiiiiicently fertile, but at present, owing to a 
want of drainage, a very feverish and unhealthy tract, very 
sparsely inhabited, in consequence of the predatory incursions 
of the Arabs, but susceptible in the higheat degree of improve- 
ment. About two hundred thousand acres of the best land in 
PaleBtinc are now lying waste in this neighborhood, and in the 
adjoining Sandjak of Tiberias, which would all doubtless be 
brought into cultivation in the event of the formation of a 
colony in Gilead, as the proposed railway would pass throngh 
the center of it, and would bring with it the sense of security 
which would encourage emigration and capital. An essential 
preliminary, however, would be a thorough system of drainage. 
We turned aside from the direct route to Nazareth on the fol- 
lowing day, and scrambled up to the top of the isolated moun- 
tain of Gilboa. From its rocky summit, upward of seventeen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, wo obtained a most 
commanding view of the topographical features of the coun- 
try. Bolow us, and running northwest for a distance of 
twenty-four miles, lay the fertile plain of Esdraelon, now 
almost entirely in the hands of Mr. Sursuk, a Greek, of whose 
farming operations I shall speak presently. From the village 
of Jczreel, which was at our feet, the ground trends gradually 
down to Beisan, which from our lofty elevation seemed also 
almost immediately beneath us. 

Following the brook Kishon from the port of Haifa, a rail- 
way oouM traverse the plain of Esdraelon to the summit level, 
which is only about two hundred and fifty feet above the aea, 
and thence passing through the gap between the hills at Jez- 
reei, descend into the valley of the Jordan, by a gentle incline 
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the whole way, without a cutting or embankment of any eort. 
The best line, however, would probably be by the valley ol 
Alammalech, the modern Melik, a tributary of the Kishon, 
and 80 through the fertile plijin of EI Buttauf to Tlbei 
We looked down upon thia lino afterward from the top ol 
the Jebel ea Sikh behind Nazareth ; it presents no greater en- 
gineering difficulties than that by way of Esdraelon, and the 
advantage of going to Tiberias ie, that a branch could more 
easily be taken from that point to Damascus than from Bcisan. 
However, that is a point upon which competent engineers would 
have no difiBculty in deciding. It ie certain that either line 
could be constructed at a moat trifling coat as far as the valley 
of the Jordan. 

The most interesting agricultural feature of all this country 
is unquestionably Esdraelon. This plain was formerly raided 
over by the Boni Suklir, who claimed a, sort of prescriptive 
right to it, and were rapidly reducing it to the condition of 
the valley of the Jordan and the country round Beiean, when 
it fell into the hands of Mr. Sursuk, a Greek banker, in 1872, 
who now owns about seventy square miles of aome of Ihe finest 
land in Palestine. For this I was informed that ho paid £18,- 
000, only £6,000 of which ever found its way into the treasury 
of the Government. The distinguished Turkish statesman — 
now no more — who ia popularly charged, either rightly or 
wrongly, with having pocketed the remaining £12,000, it ie 
not neccBsary to name. The investment baa turned ont emi- 
nently Buccessful ; indeed, so much so. that I found it difficult 
to credit the accounts of the enormous profits which Mr, Sui^ 
suk derives from his estate. In the first place, he is his own 
tithe-farmer. He has over twenty villages on his property, 
which contain a population of 4,000 peasants. lie is, perhaps, 
rather a feudal superior than a proprietor in the ordinary eeBse 
of the term, for the peasants exercise a sort of ownership. 
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They pay one tenth of the crop to the Govcrnmont, one tenth 
to him, and ten mejidien for every feddan of land besides : a 
feddan is aa mueli as a yoke of oxen can plow in a day, and 
a mejidie is equal to about 4s. 6d. Besides this, aa the peas- 
antry are all in his debt, he is able to lend them money at his 
own rate of interest, and baa complete control of bis security. 
When the village tithes are offered for sale by the Governmsnt, 
nobody is able to comjjete for their parcbase with so powerful 
a rival, wlio is at the same time part owner. He therefore be- 
comes the farmer of them, and is in a position, should either 
he or the local government officials wish to lend themselves to 
any such practice, which I by no means wish to insinuate is 
the case, to make arrangements which would be far more profit- 
able to themselves th.in to the Government. It is popularly 
asserted on the spot that considerably over £20,000 a year is 
extracted from this plain of Esdraelon, in one form or other, 
by this fortunate speculator. I once heard it put as high as 
£40,000. On the whole, I should say that the country has 
nevertheless benefited by his operations ; the Arabs have been 
driven out : and although I confess I did not observe that 
those of his villages which I visited seemed more comfortable 
or well-to-do than other villages in the neighborhood, thoy owe 
it in some measure to the powerful protection which one rich 
man can command that they esist at all. The facts are in- 
structive in many ways. They show how profitable farming 
in Palestine may bo made. They prove how quickly capital 
brings protection, and how easy the Arabs really arc to deal 
with, if they have any proprietor other than a half-starved fel- 
lah to deal with ; and it also illustrates how open the present 
eystero of tithe-farming is to possible abuse, and how desirable 
it would he to substitute for it one of assessment. It is also 
important to observe that the great success of Mr, Pursuk has 
boon due to his employing native labor, and to associating the 
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poasants with him as copartners on a principle which very Boon 
reduced them to hoing his absolute dependents and slaves. 

There is a good carriage-road, about twenty-two miles long, 
from Nazareth to Haifa, which has been constrncted by the 
German colonists established at the latter place. They supply 
the monks and other residents of Nazareth with butter, vege- 
tables, and other garden produce, and convey tourists some- 
times between the two places ; altogether their enterprise is 
telling in many ways on the country, and notably in the con- 
struction of roads in the immediate neighborhood of Haifa, 
where the country is flat, and they can be easily made, and in 
the introduction of wheeled vehicles. Their immediate influ- 
ence on the town of Haifa itself is very perceptible. The col- 
ony ia situated about a mile beyond the old town, which con- 
tains a population of over four thousand, of whom one thousand 
are Jews. It is a thriving, growing place, thanks to the prox- 
imity of the German colony; and since their establishment 
about eighty substantial stone houses have been built. We 
took ap our quarters at an excellent little hotel, kept by one 
of the colonists, and might have imagined ourselves in a small, 
neat German town. Everywhere the signs of thrift and in- 
dustry were apparent. The village consists of two streets, of 
well-built stone houses, each standing separately in its own 
garden, the streets lined with young trees ; and the most scru- 
pulous tidiness was everywhere apparent. We called on the 
head of the rival spiritual schism, and found him perfectly 
satisfied with the prospects of the colony, and with the prog- 
ress it had made so far. The number of Germans at present 
established under the shadow of Mount Carmel is four hun- 
dred, and they cultivate about one thousand acres of fair land, 
lying between the Mount and the sea ; while up its steep slopes 
vineyards are terraced, turning its bare rocky flanks into rerd- 
nre, and giving evidence of what the barren hillsides of Pales- 
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tine mnat once have beeii. These colonista seem to be on per* 
fectly good t^rma with the natives, whoae langoage many of 
them epeak, and to have no difficulty with the Government. 
Mr. Couder, E, E., considers thiit Haifa possesses capabilities 
as a harbor superior to any other port ui>on the coast of Syria. 
It ia the only place at which tlie Austrian Lloyd's steamboats 
touch in winter ; and although it is exposed to winds from the 
northwest, he is of opinion that a mole, at a comparatively tri- 
fling expense, might be run out in continuation of the Carmel 
ridge, constructed of the limestone of which the mountain la 
There are still ruins of an ancient port near this 
In a recent article in " Blackwood's Magazine," 
called "The Haven of Carmel," the Eubject has been very 
fully treated ; and it would seem, from the judgment of those 
who have c-arefuUy studied the question, that no better termi- 
nus could bo found for a railway which should enter the heart 
of the country than this point. The bay of Acre, on the 
southern shore of wliich Haifa ia sitnated, is an indentation of 
the coast about three miles in depth ; while exactly opposit« 
to it, on a projecting point, is the town of Acre, distant abont 
eight miles. 

As I was anxious to look over the high-rolling country to 
the south of Carmel, we made an expedition to Esfia, a Draae 
village situated at the highest point of the range, at an altitude 
of about eighteen hundred feet above the sea-level. For this 
purpose we had to retrace onr steps for a few miles out of 
Haifa, passing through the rich gardens which lie eastward of 
the town, and the grove of palm-trees which is its most charac- 
teristic and distinguishing feature. Then we turned up a wild 
gorge in the ridge, forcing our way by an almost imperceptible 
goat-track through the dense jungle with which the steep sides 
of the hill are here clothed. We had sent our servants direct 
to Acre, and were quite alone, so we were not long before we 
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Bucceeded in losing ourselves. However, we were rescued from 
onr dilemma by hearing the notes of a reed-pipe, betokening 
the presence of a shepherd, whom we bribed to leave hia flock 
and serve aa our guide. Behind him we clambered by steep 
and devious paths to a spot which well repaid the exertions we 
made to reach it, so vild and romantic was it, hidden away in 
the recesses of the mountain — the vineyards, olive-groves, and 
gardens, all crowded into a charming glen, where there was a 
picturesque fountain, round which were a group of Druse wo- 
men filling their wator-jars, who seemed startled by the sudden 
buTBting in upon their seclusion of stmngera ; for the village is 
one never visited by the ordinary tourist, and is doubly inter- 
esting from the foot that it contains an isolated Druse commu- 
nity who have been located here for hundreds of years, far re- 
moved from their co-religionists in the Lebanon and Uaurao, 
with whom, nevertheless, they informed us thoy maintained 
occasional relations. From here we could look over "The 
Breezy Land," warmly recommended by Conder for coloniza- 
tion purposes ; and a tempting land it looked, accessible to 
the sea, and, from all accounts, fertile and well watered ; but 
as there is comparatively little of it actually owned by the 
Government, it would nearly all require to bo purchased from 
the peasant proprietors, who, although they only cultivate it 
partially, hold tapoo papers, or would put in claims of owner- 
ship. No doubt it could be bought cheap, and would be a 
desirable district for development, but any. attempt at coloni- 
zation here would be on a much smaller scale, and would not 
be susceptible of the same administrative autonomy as the un- 
occupied country to the east of the Jordan. 

The whole population of the village gathered round us when 
we dismounted in the middle of it, to refresh ourselves with thp 
food we had brought in our pockets, and we at once oh' 
marked difference in the type and manner of thi 
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form that ot the other villages. There were, however, a few 
Christiiina resident in Esfin, On our way back we had a mag- 
iiillcont view over the plain and bayof Acre, with the ranges of 
the Galilee mountains beyond ; and, plunging down to it hy a 
very precipitous descent, were once more thrown upon our own 
instinct of locality to find our way. This led us into a perfect 
wilderness of sand-dunes, amid which, to the great distress of 
our poor horses, we floundered kneo-deep in the loose sand in 
what seemed likely to be a vain attempt to reach the Bea-shore. 
This, liowever, we at last succeeded in doing, and were only 
too thankful to cool ourselves by plunging into the waves. 
Then spurring on onr jaded steeds, we reached Acre almost as 
tired as they were about sunset. 

Acre is the seat of government of the Mntcssarifiik ; and 
the governor, even more i?m/?rfifl*e' than his colleague atXabloos, 
no sooner heard of our arrival, than he sent to announce his in- 
tention of paying ua a visit. We received him at the French 
convent, at which we had put up, with all the state we could 
muster, and were on the whole favorably impressed by his ap- 
parent desire to do his dnty, and improve the condition of his 
province. The appearance of an Englishman in search of in- 
formation, and with letters enjoining civility on the authori- 
ties, Biiggeats to their minds, in the existing state of rolationa 
between Turkey and England, a reform inspector of some kind, 
and they are consequently extremely anxious to impress upon 
him their determination to remedy nbuBca, abolish corruption, 
ond introduce a new order of administration. With a sup- 
pressed and somewhat mysterious air of official dignity, the 
casual traveler might exercise a very wholesome influence on 
the minds of the more timid and impressionable functionaries. 
Now and then, doubtless, he wonld come across one of the old 
school, who would resent his interference fiercely, and treat 
him with the most profound contempt, if not insult ; but the 
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general tone of those with wliom I came in contact led me to 
believe that, under the apprehension which exists of the Eng- 
lish Government being likelj to exercise an active, and, if neces- 
sary, forcible Eupervision over the internal administration of the 
conntry, a very decided impression might be produced upon the 
local authorities by properly authorized English officials — tho 
more especially as the people of all classes, religions, [ind races 
liave fixed their hopes on England as their deliverer from the 
evila of the administration under which they are now suffering ; 
but the conviction must be produced that if remonstrances are 
disregarded, stronger measures will be resorted to. 

The Muteasarif told ua that the combined effects of the 
withdrawal for the war of bo large a proportion of the laboring 
population — of the cattle disenae, which had been raging viru- 
lently in some parts of bis province — of the unusual drought 
— and of the necessity of stpieozing taxes out of the people for 
the purpose of supplying the demands from Constantinople — 
had prodnced an nnparalleled amount of misery, which he had 
found himself powerless in any way to mitigate. He was ex- 
tremely anxious to see a railway constructed from the bay of 
Acre into the interior, and considered that Haifa would be a 
better terminus for it than Acre, not merely because the har- 
bor was superior, but because, owing to Acre being a fortress, 
it was incapable of extension. Inside the walls, three fourths 
of the town are taken up by barracks and Qovemment build- 
ings, and outside no building is allowed to be built which 
would interfere with the fortifications. He had applied 
for permission to extend the town beyond the walls, but it 
had been refused. Nevertheless, Acre remains from old tra- 
dition the emporium of the grain trade from the Hauran, 
and during the season from four to five thousand cnmel- 
loada of grain arrive daily. Tyre and Tripoli are also great 
grain emporia, but Acre far surpasses either of them. If a 
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railway, Buch as I propose, existed, Ilaifa wowld become the 
great depot on the coast for the whole of the interior. No 
doubt great quantities of eheep and cattle would also be sent 
down to it from Jaiilan and the grszing-lands in the interior 
for exportation to Egypt and other markets. Another curious 
article of traffic, for which a railway is eminently adapted, 
are basalt grindstones from the Lejah. These now come on 
the bucks of camels, principally to Tjtc, where I saw a col- 
lection of them ; but as one forms a camel-load, they be- 
come pretty expcnsiye by the time they reach their destiuii- 
tion. The Mutessarif was strongly in favor of the line going 
by tlie plain of EI Buttanf rather than by the plain of Sh- 
draelon. 

Tyre, which we reached on the following day, is a moBt 
attractive little town, with a charming back country ; but it 
does not possess the same elements of commercial prosperity, 
nor is its port so easily capable of reconstruction as its neigh- 
bor and ancient rival Sidon, Here the mercantile community 
is more active, and has struggled manfully with the com- 
mercial difficulties with which they have had to contead. 
In former days the great industries were tobacco and silk, 
which they produced and exported in large quantities. The 
trade of Sidon in both articles has now been almost com- 
pletely extinguished. The heavy duties put by the Govern- 
ment upon tobacco, even when exported from one port in 
Turkey to another, has entirely ruined the tobacco cnltiva- 
tion, and Sidon now only grows enough for its own consump- 
tion. The silk trade has been seriously checked by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, which brought Eastern silk into 
ruinous competition with that which the Sidonians were able 
to produce. They now chiefly depend for their exports upon 
the lovely and extensive gardens which surround the town, 
and in which olives, oranges, bananas, and apricots are the 
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principal objocta of cultivation. All fruit, however, grows 
magniBcently in the neighborhood of Sidon ; and its annual 
export to Egypt alone, chiefly of fresh and dried fruit, is over 
two million piastres. It ia estimated that the port could be 
reconstructed at an expenditure of only £30,000, and there can 
be no donbt, if this be bo, that it wonld well repay some enter- 
prising English capitalist to undertake the work ; for in Gpite 
of the factitious prosperity of Beyrout, which has no harbor 
at all, Sidon would then, from its proximity to some of the 
most fertile regions in the Lebanon, spring into importance 
and attract a shipping trade on which dues could be levied 
which would amply repay the investment. 

Though not included within the ancient limits of Palestine, 
Sidon will probably be comprised within the future boundaries 
of this interesting country as its destiny begins to unfold it- 
sell. 

I have touched but lightly on my return journey from Je- 
ruBfllem to Beyrout, for I scarcely diverged from the beaten 
track of tourists ; and the whole of Western Palestine has now 
been so thoroughly explored and examined by the ofiQcora en- 
gaged in its recent survey, that little remains to be said about 
it. There can be no doubt that, in spite of its barren and 
unpromising aspect in parts, this country is capable of great 
development ; indeed it is, with the exception of the Lebanon, 
the only province of the Turkish empire in which, of late 
years, a certain progress has been made ; and I believe that 
the successful creation of a colony to the east of tlie Jordan, 
connected with the sea-coast by a railway, would infallibly 
bring a stream of immigrants and a flow of capital into West- 
em Palestine, under the influence of which it would speedily 
become one of the most productive and fertile provinces of the 
Turkish empire. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Excursion from Bejrout — Ain Anub — A Druse ABsembly — Dcuao Chomrtec — 
Their Diplomncj— A Silk Fnolory— Tlie Volloy o( the Dimiir— Prosperity of 
tbe Lelmnon accounitJ tor — D«r el Kamr — The U»roDite Priesthood — Be- 
teddin — Feits of UorEemanibip — A NoIb; Wolcotne — Arrival at UukhtKTk. 

Thb traveler whoso experience ot Syria haa been confined 
to its Ecaboard, and who has been contented to gaze at the 
anow-clad summita or barren-looking spurs of the Lebanon 
from the deck of a steamer or the veranda of a Bcjrout hotel, 
can form no conception of the gems of scenery which lie bnried 
in the wildest recesses of the range, and of the peculiar charm 
which its more remote and inaccessible valleys possess. Even 
the road which traverses the mountains from Beyrout to 
Damascns fails to convey any adequate idea of the country 
which is to be found on either side of it, and which can only 
be explored by those prepared to encounter the hardships and 
discomforts which must always attend travel in a region where 
liighways and hotels are unknown.' In the first journey which 
I undertook in the Lebanon these inconveniences were, how- 
ever, reduced to a minimum, and I was fortunate in vieiting 
one of its most interesting and beautiful districts under an- 
spices exceptionally favorable. One of the most powerful and 
well known of the Dmse chiefs invited me to pay him a visit ; 
and as ho was about to entertain ilr. Eldridge, her Majeaty's 
Consul-General for Syria, the latter was so good as to propose 
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that I should form one of hia pai'ty — an offer which I thank- 
fully accepted. 

It was on a hot April afternoon, two days after my arriTal 
from Sidon, that we left Beyrout by the Damascas road in two 
carriages, traversing for a couple of hours the productive and 
beantiful gardens which surround the city, until we came to the 
spot where furtlier progress in wheeled vehicles became impos- 
sible, and we found our horsea waiting to carry ns up the ateep 
mountain-path which led to our night-quarters. Wo wound 
upward through groves of olives and mulberries — through gar- 
dens where peaches and apricots were in full bloom, where the 
fig-treoa gave promise of a luscious harvest, where the whole 
atmosphere was redolent of the delicious odors of orange and 
lemon treea white with blossom ; along terraces where grain 
crops were waving, and the dark green of scattered pine-trees 
contrasted with the brighter foliage : across sparkling rills of 
purest water gushing from the hillaidea, where women were 
filling their water-jars before nightfall ; while the view of the 
rich plain we had left, bathed in a sunset haze, grew ever more 
extended as wo mounted higher, and the tints which played 
over it more exquisitely soft and varied, as the rays became 
more widely diffused. 

We were now entering the essentially Druse district of Esh- 
flhof, which is governed by a Caimakam appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Lebanon, selected from among the lead- 
ing Druse families, and who is recognized as the official head 
of the Druses in the Lebanon. The present occupant of this 
important position is the Emir Mustapha Ruslan, still a young 
man, and the head of a family which, if it docs not wield the 
most powerful influence in the Lebanon, enjoys the distinction, 
where questions of precedence are involved, of ranking above 
all others by virtue of the title of Emir which is vested in 
the head of the house — a cireumatance which no doubt large- 
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ly tnttuenced the GoTernor-Genoral in makiiig the appotol 
mtiit. 

We were to pass the night at the residence of this high 
functionary ; and aa we approached the village of Ain Anub, 
or "Fountain of Palms," in which his house is situated, he 
came out to meet us, riding a handsome Arab gayly capari- 
soned, and accompanied by aboat twenty mounted retainen 
and village notables. 

The path wua so rocky and narrow that we could only 
scramble along it in single file ; and as we approached the vil- 
lage, it was bordered with roses and pomegranates. The vil- 
lagers came out to meet ns in the dusk, standing in a row, and 
touching the ground in low salutation as wo passed, until we 
pulled up at the archway which formed the entrance to our 
host's abode — an extfinsivo two-storied edifice, built against the 
steep hillside, the flat roofs of the lower apartments forming 
terraces on which the upper or principal rooms opened. These 
terraces commanded a wonderful view of coast-line and fertile 
valleys, and of Beyrout itself, with its gardens on one side and 
eand-bills on the other, stretching out on its promontory sea- 
ward. 

The reception-room, fitted with divans, was soon filled with 
a crowd of visitors, consisting of the sheiks of the neighboring 
villages, who'had come here to make the Consul-General no- 
qnaintcd witli their views in regard to certain questions of in- 
ternal politics in which they wore interested. Ever since the 
Druse nation was saved from extinction by British intervention 
and the firmness and skill of I<ord Dufferin, they have looked 
upon the English as their natural protectors and allies. I hava 
met individual Druses traveling in other parts of Syria who, 
finding I was an Englishman, at once called themselves cona- 
trymen ; and they are generally considered, both by Christiana 
and Moslems, to be identified to a peculiar extent with the 
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British ; hence the inflneiice of the British Consul, if jndi- 
wielded, can be all-powerful ; and they naturally come 
to him as their guide, philosopher, and friend, to expound 
their grievances if they have any, to make known their wiahoa, 
and if there is any internal question or difference of opinion 
among themselves, to endeavor to enlist him on their side. 
The matter which on this occasion they came to discuss was 
evidently one which interested them warmly ; but they ap- 
proached it somewhat circuitously, and only after a long pre- 
amble consisting chiefly of compliments. Three or four of the 
principal speakers rang the changes on these for some time, 
skillfully drawing nearer to the point by degrees, like the 
flportsman who tries to approach an animal hy going round it 
with constantly diminishing circles, hoping thereby to lull the 
suspicions of hia prey until he has got within shot. With a 
little practice these Druses would make first-rnte diplomats ; 
and I would suggest to the Foreign Oifice whether, considering 
liow much need there is in that department of the special 
qualities which the Druses possess in so eminent a degree, it 
might not be advantageously recruited from this source. Un- 
der a bold, frank, manly exterior, they conceal the utmost 
subtlety and cnnning, and have a captivating way of deceiving 
which quite redeems it from anything base or unworthy. 
They are indebted to their religion for this art, and from early 
youth are trained to oeonomize truth, and to dissemble both 
with Moslem and Christian in respect to their creed. They 
have one moral standard in their dealings with each other, and 
another which governs their intercourse with the rest of the 
world. Dissimulation is recognized by their religion as a laud- 
able acquirement, and the necessity for it has doubtlesB been 
forced upon them by the peculiarity of their position. A mere 
handful of believers in tenets which, if they were generally 
known, would expose them to attack and persecution, they have 
16 
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learned to become all things to all men, and even profess s aort 
of Mohammedanism among Moslems, just aa thoy would with 
equal readiness profess Cliristianity did circumstauces require 
it, while they were secretly nourishing a BOpreme contempt for 
both religions. They have a proverb which exactly expresses 
this tendency : "A man's shirt," they say, "does not change 
tlic color of his skin." Hence they can transform the seeming 
of the outward man with great facility ; bat it is very difficult 
to see beneath the shirts and to discover the color of tlie moral 
epidermin. From the extremely bold and independent char- 
acter of the race, it is probable that, were tliey powerfol 
enough, they would scorn the devices to which an instinct of 
self-preservation has driven them to resort. Their Jesuitism, 
not having proselytism for its object, is not so much an in- 
herent trait of their character as a growth upon it, and differs 
from that of Christians who practice arts of this description in 
tho name of religion, as the cunning of the wild animal does 
from that of the poacher who is setting snares for bim. We 
can excuse, and even admire, tho one, while wo have no sym- 
pathy with the other. Thus a Druse, though he may be as 
wily aa a fox, is tho very opposite of a sneak ; and his bold eye, 
and open and almost defiant countenance, are evidence that 
he attaclies no idea of shame to proficiency in the arts of de- 
ception which he i>ractices. 

Our friends at Ain Anub, when they did get to the point, 
seemed to think that a great deal was to be done by a constant 
reiteration of it. After one chief bad made his statement, 
which you felt meant soraethiog more than it openly expressed, 
another one would suddenly seem struck with an entirely new 
notion, and make identically the same statement in slightly 
Taried language, with the same innuendo at the back of it; 
and this would go all round the circle, until, out of the alight 
variations, it dawned upon one what the liidden idea, to which 
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none of them had given plain utterance, really was. As I Iih- 
tened to them, it occurred to me that theae men would not 
ouly do for diplomatists, but would make excellent membera of 
Parliament, and even Cabinet ministers. Their faculty for 
saying one thing while meaning another, or for meaning more 
or IcBS than they said as circumstances might require, was 
equal to anything I ever heard from the Treasury bench ; 
while they possesBed that imperturbability of countenance and 
immobility of expression which so many distinguished parlia- 
mentary leaders have vainly struggled to acquire. 

I waa for some time a most interested listener, and was 
peculiarly struck by the fine phynique and proud bearing of 
many of the sheiks. They kept hammering away at the same 
point BO much, that latterly I got somewhat bored ; but pos- 
sibly that was the beat way of carrying it. The patience of 
our Consul-General seemed, however, inexhaustible ; and as 
his experience in "the mountain" has been great, lie under- 
stood exactly what they were driving at, and they probably 
obtained as ranch satisfaction as was deemed desirable. We 
sat down ten to dinner, which onr host served to us in Euro- 
pean style, his cAp/ evidently being an artist of Some preten- 
sions ; and our sleeping accommodation was equally civilized. 
Unfortunately, it came on to blow a khamsin in the night, and 
the heat was insnffcrable — the hot wind whistling through 
every crevice, and so withering ns np, that in the morning 
we felt disinclined for any exertion, and decided upon post- 
poning our departure till next day. This was a great oppor- 
tunity for the sheiks, who came and rehearsed the scene of 
the evening before over again. The only way to pass the day 
was to lie and pant in the shade, and look at the view ; but in 
the afternoon I mustered energy enough to mount my horse 
and ride up to the village of Shimlan, situated near the top 
of the range, about three thouamd feet above the sea-level. 
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and commanding a still more magnificent prospect. Here 
one of the largest silk factories in the Lebanon is in full 
operation, and I was glad of tlio opportunity of examining 
the process. Unfortunately, the cocoon which once gave the 
Lebanon silk its great superiority no longer existe, and has 
been replaced by those introduced from Japan, which are 
larger in size but inferior in texture to those which hare 
euflered extinction. Still, tlie silk industry is almost tho only 
one in the province which is flourishing, and is indeed the 
staple product of the country. Its manufacture furnishes 
employment to some six thousand hands, to say nothing of 
the BgricuHural labor involved in the growth of mnlberry- 
trees, the picking of the leaves, and bo forth. 

Our road next morning lay across the ridge down into the 
valley of the Damur, which flows through a wild gorge to- 
ward the Boa. We now lost sight of the coast, and our gaae 
wandered instead over the lovely valley beneath us, with 
villages nestling amid brightly varied foliage, or clinging to 
the sides of rugged rocks, their fiat roofs sometimes supported 
by pillars and resting on arches, which gave them a peculiar 
and often elegant appearance. We descended into the gorge 
by a steep and very bad road, and then crossed the river — 
which here wildly dashes between overhanging crags — by a 
picturesque bridge called Jisr el Kadi. We met an old lady 
on it closely veiled, riding astride on a donkey, who, recog- 
nizing tlie leader of our party, screamed out in a cracked 
voice, "God bless the Father of the DruBes 1 God bless Eng- 
land and give her victory 1" with many other warm expres- 
aiona of good-will. Indeed, I found the Druse women far more 
eager politicians then Eastern females usually are, and very 
demonstrative in their way of expressing their sympathiee. 
The hillsides were carpeted with wild flowers, among the most 
beautiful and conspicuous of which was the cyclamen in vari- 
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oas shadea, and growing in great abnndance. Anemones, 
asphodel, iris, broom, and many otlier flowera were in full 
bloom, and tbe air waa fragrant with scent. Near the river 
I observed a quantity of mjTtle. Chimbering up the side of 
the opposite hill, we aoon reached a spring in an olive-grove, 
which liad been fixed upon as our midday resting-place ; and 
here we enjoyed that delightful hour of repose, the pleasures 
of which are familiar to every traveler who has ridden much 
in hot countries. The only drawback to it is that it has an 
end, and that a moment comes wheo one has once more to 
face the sun and the fatigue. We climbed another ridge, and 
descended upon a valley more thickly populated and richly 
cultivated than the one we had left — one of the most beauti- 
fnl, oa it is one of the most fertile, districts in the Lebanon. 
When one has been riding, as I had for some weeks previ- 
ously, over the barren liills and wretched cultivation of thinly 
populated West«ni Palestine, it is impossible not to he struck 
by the contrast which the Lebanon presents, and which points 
its own moral. 

The comparative prosperity which the country enjoys is 
clearly to be attributed to tho administrative concessions 
which wore granted to the Lebanon after the massacres. No 
doubt the population is more civilized and enterprising than 
in many other parts of the Turkish empire, and their indus- 
trious habits aro largely due to tho fact that tho area is so 
limited, and so thickly peopled, that every foot of land has to 
bo cultivated ; hut apart from this, there is a material well- 
being apparent, which is the result of the special privileges 
which have been granted to the people, and which esempta 
them from that vexatious interference from Constantinople 
that paralyzes good government in bo many of the other 
provinces of Turkey. The baleful influence of the corrupt 
center thus extends to the extremities, and all efforts of the 
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local authorities, however well intended, to reform abases, are 
neutralized bj the intrigues of those who fatten upon euch 
abases, and share the plunder which they derive from them 
with influential politicians at Constantinople. No sooner is 
this moat unhealthy bond of union severed than the province 
thna diaconnectod begins to improve. Under the rule of evea 
a tolerably good governor, its industries begin to revive ; 
flagrant abuses, no longer protected at iioadquartera, are 
remedied j and the people, masters to some extent of their 
own destinies, enjoy a security of life and property to which 
they have heretofore been strangers, and which encourages 
their spirit of enterprise. These signs of prosperity were 
conspicuously apparent as we approached the large town of 
Der ol Kamr, which lays claim to the distinction of being the 
capital of the Lebanon. It is situated on a steep hillside, but 
every inch of the slope is terraced and cultivated with vines, 
mulberries, fig and other fruit treea, and grain. There is not 
enough com raised, however, to supply the wants of the popn- 
lation. The toi\'u contains from seven to eight thousand 
inhabitants, and the housee were auperior in construction 
and architecture generally to anything I had yet seen in the 
Lebanon. In former days Dor el Kamr was a great Drose 
center ; but the Druses wore driven out of it at the time of 
the massacres, and have now established their headquarters at 
Baaklin, a village six or seven milea distant, and just hidden 
from view by the ridgo of the other side of the valley. 

Although in the middle of a Druse district, Der el Kamr is 
almost exclusively Maronito, and was in a great state of ferment 
on the day of our arrival, for news had just been received of 
the pardon, under very humiliating conditions, of one of their 
leading bishops, who had been exiled about a year before by the 
Governor-General, Husitem Pasha, for intriguing against hia 
Government, and making himself generally obnoxious. Aa 
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the entire Maronit* population in the Lebanon only numbers 
about a hundred and fifty thousand souls, and as their Rpir- 
jtual welfare is confided to one patriarch, ten bishops, and 
Eomo seven or eight thousand monks and priests, it may bo 
readily imagined that the ecclesiastical pot is kept perpetually 
on the boil, and that a largo supply of hot water is always 
gushing forth from this disproportionately large clerical reser- 
voir. It ia an indisputable fact, and one eugceptible of verifica- 
tion by flny one who likoa to take the trouble, that throughout 
both European and Asiatic Turkey, just in proportion oa the 
clerical element preponderates in a Christian community, 
whether it be Catholic or Greek, are intrigues rampant, are 
quarrels instigated, and atrocities i>erpotrated. Where the 
proportion is ao very large aa in the Lebanon, even a massacre 
becomes possible ; and, although upon the last occoiiion the 
slaughter recoiled upon those who instigated it. the instigators 
do not seem to have taken warning. The old fanatical inSu- 
encea are still at work, and are a source of endless trouble and 
difiBcnlty to the unfortunate Govern or- General, even though, 
as in the cose of the Lebanon, he must be himself a Christian. 
When he manifests impartiality, be is accused of impiety ; 
while his attempts to control the passions of his fellow-Chris- 
tiana are stigmatized as treachery to a religion which profeasea 
to he one of brotherly love. 

There boa not for some time been a Governor-General of 
the Lebanon who has displayed greater firmness, tact, and im- 
partiality thanRnstem Pasha, the present occupant of that high 
office, and he has conaeijuently to struggle against the whole 
clerical influence of the country. His task is rendered doubly 
difficult from the fact tliat the Maronites are under a special 
French protectorate ; and althongh the present Government of 
Franco is not disirased to exercise its influence in favor o" 
clericalism, the whole Catholic party in France ia always « 
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to eapoase the cause of tbe Maronite priesthood, doubtless from 
conscieatioua though mistiiken motives ; aud this strong ajm- 
pathy is apt to develop political consequences which call for 
the exercise of the greatest tact and moderation on the part of 
the diplomatic agents both of France and England in this 
quarter. Fortunately, when a healthy understanding exists, 
us has been tlie case for some time past, between the Governor- 
General of the Lebanon and the Consuls-General of England 
and France, these disturbing influences can be controlled — for 
the population, wlien not worked upon by their priests, desire 
nothing more than to be allowed to live in peace and harmony 
with their Druse and Moslem neighbors ; and it is wonderful, 
considering the violence of the passions which were aroused 
less than twenty years ago, and the scenes of bloodshed to 
which they gave rise, how much good feeling existed among 
the peasantry, in spite of tlie never-ceasing efforts of their 
spiritaal advisers to destroy it. This arises possibly from the 
fact that, with an increase of prosperity, the influence of the 
priesthood is somewhat on the wane ; while the unblushing 
effrontery with which they amass wealth and drain the country 
for the maintenance of their ecclesiastical establishments, does 
not tend to increase their popularity. In Der el Kamr there 
was a decided clerical and anti-clerical party ; and although 
the clerical party waa tlie strongest — for the residence of the 
aggrieved bishop was in the immediate neighborhood of the 
town, and his local influence was therefore considerable — I was 
sarprised, on conversing on the matter with some of its inhabit- 
ants, to find how very decidedly his conduct was condemned, 
and how warmly the action of the Governor-General waa sup- 
ported. 

We were met before entering the town by a mounted depu- 
tation, who formed an escort. Among the notables were eer- 
eral who spoke French, and there was altogether an air of 
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civilization about the place which one hardly expected to find 
in a remotfi valley of the Lebauou. A good carriugo-road, 
about two miles long, connects Dur cl Kamr with the palace 
of Beteddiu, the summer residence of the Governor-General, 
who, unfortunately for ua, was absent on the occasion of our 
visit. The town and the palace stand facing each other on 
opposite sides of the valley. Both are about three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the view of each from the 
other is strikingly picturesque. The rambling palace of Beted- 
din is perched on a projecting promontory, and forms an im- 
posing object as one ascends to it from the bottom of the 
valley. As we clattered up to the gateway wo received quite a 
magnificent reception : two hundred men — all Lebanon militia, 
but as well set up and uniformed as any line regiment — were 
drawn np, and presented arms as we passed into the large outer 
court, which is at onco a parade-ground and principal entrance 
to the palace; round it are barracks for six hundred men, 
prisons, the military store depai-tments, and various offices. 
Passing through a gateway ornamented with frescoes and 
mosaic-work, we enter another courtyard, and here I waa 
strongly reminded of the old palace of the Tartar Khans at 
Baktshi Serai, in the Crimea. It was surrounded by apart- 
ments and galleries, and a fountain played in the middle ; 
indeed, there was a wealth of water everywhere throughout the 
palace. Then we passed through still another gateway, more 
elaborately decorated with carving and Arabesque work, which 
led U8 into an inner court. This hod formerly been the harem, 
but the Governor-General had made it hia private apartments 
and reception-rooms. Here we were entertained with coffee 
and sherbet by the officer in command of the troops, and we 
talked over the politics of the Lebanon, post and present, and 
of the history of the palace, and its builder in particular. As 
it is little more than fifty years since it was completed, this 
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history does not go very far back, and the inflnence of the st^ 
ring events of which it ivaa the scene still strongly colore the 
politics of " the Mountain," The Druses, like the Highlanders 
ot Scotland, with whom they have many national cliaracter- 
istics in common, are essentiaUy feudal, and their history 
resolves itself into a record of perpetual struggles for suprem- 
acy between rival chiefs or heads of clans. 

During the last century the two most powerful families in 
the Lebanon were the Shehab and the JumbelAt In those 
days it used to be said tliat tlie Sliehab were the brains, the 
Jnmbeldt the purse, and another family, distinguished for its 
valor in war, the sword of the Druses. The Shehab are said 
originally to have come from the Hauran in the time of the 
Crusaders, and to have settled at Haabeya, on the slopes of 
Monnt Hormon, where they acquired great power and influence. 
About two hundred years ago they moved to this part of the 
Lebanon, and took an active share in tlie clan warfare which 
was continually going on between the principal families. By 
degrees they acquired an almost paramount ijifluence, and in 
1780 the since celebrated Emir Boshir, then chief of the family, 
■was chosen as head sheik of the Druses. At this time the 
authority of the Porte in the Lebanon was little more than 
nominal, and the Christians were unable to compote in warlike 
prowess with the Druses, who practically governed the country. 
As, however, the Druses were constantly fighting among them- 
selves, the Maronites could always make their influence felt by 
allying themselves with one side or the other j and the Emir 
Beshir, in order the better to conciliate them, professed to have 
strong Christian tendencies, and allowed it even to be supposed 
that he was a thorough Christian at heart. His groat rival waa 
the Sheik Beshir, of the Jumbeldt family— a man who, in addi- 
tion to his great natural gifts, possessed immense wealth, and 
wielded a corresponding influence. At first the Emir Beshir 
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foaad it to be for his int«rest to keep on good termB with bis 
powerful rival, the Sheik Beshir, waiting lor the day to come 
when his schomes were bo far matured, and his power anffi- 
ciently consoUdatiMi, that he might take a line of hia own. 
In furtherance of his project, he went to Egj-pt to seek 
the alliance of Ibrahim Pasha ; and when this waa secured, 
and he found himself able to defy his riTal, the smolder- 
ing fire burnt forth, and a fierce contest ensued, which was 
decided on a plain— which I afterward crossed— and the 
Emir Beshir, assisted by the Egyptians, was viclorions, and 
succeeded in capturing the Sheik Beshir, whom he sent as 
a prisoner to Acre, where ho was strangled, and his property 
confiscated. 

The Egyptians having thus, with the aid of the Emir 
Beshir, obtained a foothold in the Lebanon, proceeded, in 
order to secure themselves there, to disarm ttie Druses ; for 
although the Sheik Beshir had been conquered, a large party 
remained faithful to hia cause, and vehemently opposed to the 
allies of the Emir Beshir. In order to keep them in check, 
Ibrahim Pasha armed the Maronitcs, while the Turks insti- 
gated the Druses to revolt against the Egyptians, and the allies 
of Turkey supplied them with arms for this purpose. When 
the final struggle between the Turks and Egyptians culminated 
in the defeat of the latter, owing to the assistance rendered to 
the Sultan by England, the Emir Beshir, who had remained 
faithful to the Egyptians, was captured and sent as a prisoner 
to Malta in an English man-of-war. After this the Maronitcs 
and Druses took to murdering each other, which they con- 
tinued to do with more or less energy until 18C0, when the 
great muHsacroa took place, and caused that intervention on the 
part of the Western Powers which resulted in the odministra- 
tire autonomy of the Lebanon, and in the arrangement which 
lias secured to this once turbulent region twenty years of com- 
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parative peace and prosperity. It was in the palmy daya of 
the Emir Beshir's rule that he bailt the palace of Beteddm, 
which, however, he only occupied for a lew years after its com- 
pletion, and soon after his capture it began to full into disre- 
pair. Ilia widow had no funda to ke<;p it in order, and it was 
bought not very long ago by the Turkish Government, and 
converted into the residence of the Govern or- General, The 
beautiful decorations in some of the rooms prove the Emir 
Beshir to have been a mau of taste. The marble carvings of 
the wainscotinga are most elaborate and highly finished, bor- 
dered with Arabesques and mosaic-work ; while the ceilings 
are supported by light, graceful columns. At one end of the 
garden, cypresses and weeping- willows indicate the spot where 
the first wife of the Emir lies buried; and near it is the Turkish 
batb, all in marble, now out of repair, but equal in decoration 
to anything of the kind to be found elsewhere. The garden 
and terraces command a magnificent view of the broad winding 
valley, clothed with wood or terraced with vineyards. The 
extensive stables under the palace would afford luxurious ac- 
commodation for a whole cavalry regiment, though at present 
they are only occupied by about fifty dragoons. All the mili- 
tary accoutrements are home-made; and I saw some tailors 
actively at work on sewing-machines in the store department, 
which also contained the arms and ammunition for the force. 
It was a pleasure to he in a country where life and property 
are protected by the jieople themselves. The hateful Kurdish 
zaptieh and lawless Bashi-Bazouk are here unknown. All the 
mounted police are furnished by the Lebanon itself, are prop- 
erly paid, and kept in strict discipline by the present Governor- 
General. The taxes are so very much too light that the Leb- 
anon is a financial burden to the Port«. The method of their 
collection is regulated by the conditions of " the settlements " 
arrived at after the massacres ; the people are thus spared the 
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fonnd it to be for his interest to keep on good terma with his 
powerful rival, the Sheik Beshir, waiting for the day to come 
when hia scliemes were bo far matured, and hia power suffi- 
ciently consolidated, that ho might take a line of his own. 
In furtherance of hia project, he went to Egypt to seek 
the alliance of Ibrahim Pasha ; and when this was sccnred, 
and he foand himself able to defy his rival, the smolder- 
ing fire barst forth, and a fierce contest ensued, which was 
decided on a plain — which I afterward crossed — and the 
Emir Beahir, assisted by the Egyjitiana, was victorious, and 
encceeded in capturing the Sheik Beshir, whom he sent aa 
a prisoner to Acre, where he was strangled, and his property 
confiscated. 

The Egyptians having thua, with the aid of the Emir 
Beshir, obtained a foothold in the Lebanon, proceeded, in 
order to secure themselves there, to disarm the Druses ; for 
although the Sheik Beahir had been conquered, a large party 
remained faithful to his cause, and vehemently opposed to the 
allies of the Emir Beshir. In order to keep them in check, 
Ibrahim Paaha armed the Maronites, while the Turks insti- 
gated the Druses to revolt against the Egyptians, and the allies 
of Turkey supplied them with arms for this purpose. When 
the final struggle between the Turks and Egj'ptians culminated 
in the defeat of the latter, owing to the assistance rendered to 
the Sultan by England, the Emir Beshir, who had remained 
faithful to the Egyptians, was captured and sent as a prisoner 
to Malta in an English man-of-war. After this the Maronites 
and Druses took to murdering each other, which they con- 
tinued to do with more or less energy until 1860, when the 
groat massacres took place, and caused that intervention on the 
pari^ of the Western Powers which resulted in the administra- 
tive autonomy of the Lebanon, and in the arrangement which 
has aeenred to this once turbulent region twenty years of com- 
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Awftti and KLarabeb, stood tbo paluce of Miikhtara, more im- 
posing for situation and more picturesque in its architecture 
than oven Beteddin. Away to the right, its pointed crest, 
streaked with snow, towering among the clouds to a height of 
His thousand one hnndred feet, rose the lofty Tomat Niba; 
and on tho plateau, about balf-way up the mountain, lay the 
town of Yezzin. It is situated on the edge of a cliff, over 
which the stream which supplies the town with water precipi- 
tates itself in a (all of one bundi-ed and fifty feet. We could 
see the thin white streak in the distance aa it foamed down to 
join the Awati. This river, which is the ancient Bostrenns, 
falls into the sea about a mile to the north of Sidon, At its 
confluence with the Yezzin brook stand four columns of 
Egyptian granite, four feet thick and tbirt«en feet high, proba- 
bly Pbtsnician. The main range of the Lebanon, averaging 
from five to six thousand feet in height, dotted here and there 
with stumps of fir or cedar, but otherwise rugged and barren, 
closed the prospect immediately in front of us. The whole 
Tiow was gloriously illuminated by the setting sun ; and the 
tinted roofs and white balconies of Uukhtara, crowded with 
spectators in anticipation of our arrival, with its tributary vil- 
lages nestling amid luxuriant foliage, gave an air of comfort 
and civilization to the scene, which contrasted most agreeably 
with the desolate-looking range behind. After a short and 
steep descent we reached tho village of Jedeideh, whor« the 
whole population turned out and lined the roadside, welcom- 
ing ns witli low salutations ; and then from the opposite side 
of tho valley burst upon our ears the strange, wild cadence of 
hundreds of voices chanting the song of welcome. Plunging 
down into the gorge, thickly wooded with oaks, poplars, and 
chestnut- trees, we crossed the rushing torrent by a picturesque 
bridge ; but its roar failed to deaden the chorus which waa 
now approaching, as groups of men, singing and clapping 
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their liands frantically, came crowding down to welcome us. 
Aa we wound up the zigzag path leading to the palace, the 
gcene became more and more dramatic in its cllects. Firgt 
heralding us with their triumphant Bhouts, as with tlie agility 
of mountaineers they sprang up the steep hillside, wont the 
footmen ; then came the cavalcade with sword and spear and 
flowing robes of bright colors ; and now groups of women in 
white veils, with only one eye exposed, came trooping down 
the village paths, to swell the procession and add their shrill 
greetings. When the piercing talgkool burst* from some hun- 
dreds of female throats for the first time, one's immediate im- 
pression is that all the women in the place are being beaten by 
tlieir husbands, for it ends ia a kind of wail, hardly expressive 
of joy or triumph ; hut it acts upon the nerves of the men m 
the pibroch of a bagpipe does upon a Highlander, only, doubt- 
less, far more effectively ; and, indeed, these Druses are accus- 
tomed to be stimolated very much, not merely by the voices, 
hut by the eye of beauty. It is true it is only one eye — a 
Druse woman never shows more than one eye — but probably 
from the fact that the rest of the face has to he judged by this 
single orb, they throw more expression into it than the West- 
ern female can concentrate in two ; at all events, these Druse 
women certainly do play a very much more active part in af- 
fairs generally than women who hide their faces do elsewhere. 
No sooner did they set up their shrill screams than the men 
began to sing more madly, and clap their hands and fire oS 
guns more wildly. As we passed beneath latticed windows 
more women looked out, and sprinkled rose-wat«r over us, and 
made long, shrill speeches to us, which I could not understand, 
but which I am told consisted of blessings and praises ; and a 
boy came and poured coffee under our horses' feet as a special 
mark of honor and respect ; and so at last, half stunned with 
noise, we arrived under the lofty walls of Mukhtara. 
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Built against the steep hill, Miikhtara has a fatjade Ato 
stories high, with curious projecting stone staircaaes, ascend- 
ing from one atory to tho othor on the outside, and & terrace 
and fountains on the fourth story, where light, graceful col- 
umns support the blue-domed roofs, and where a large crowd 
was now gathered, while the women were clustered like flios 
upon the balconies and stairs. Here we were met by the sec- 
ond brother, Nessib Bey, and conducted np to the terrace, 
where all the most distinguished neighbors were gathered, and 
where we were shown our sleeping apartments, and the prepa- 
rations which had been made for our accommodation. On 
two aides of the large quadrangular terrace were reception- and 
dining-rooms ; in the center of each was a fountain of the 
clearest water. On the third side were the sleeping apart- 
ments ; while the fourth was open, and from its lofty eleratioti 
commanded a splendid view of the wild yet fertile valley. This 
court was surrounded by light columns, and in tho center of it 
was another fountain. We sat down to dinner, a party of 
fourteen. Besides the two brothers Jumbeldt were several 
of the principal family retainers, and tho spiritual chief of 
the Druses. To mo this was the most interesting personage 
present ; a man of not more than forty years of age, he is 
looked up to by the whole nation for his sagacity and personal 
piety. He was a silent, reserved man, of unusually dark com- 
plexion, a thoughtful brow, and extremely soft eye aud gentle 
expression. There was a dignified repose of manner, a j>er(ect 
Bclf-posscssion, and, withal, a keenness of intelligence in hia 
bearing, which were well calculated to impose respect. Al- 
though he had been only recently appointed to fill the impor- 
tant position he occupied, he had already won golden opinions ; 
and the fact that he owed his nomination chiefly to tho influ- 
ence of our own Consul- General illustrates in a striking man- 
ner the exceptional position which England occupies among 
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the Druses. When the occupant of this high office enjoys the 
respect and esteem of tlie nation, his authority among them 
becomes almost paramount; and it is important, therefore, 
that his personal relations with the chief British political an- 
tliority should be of a cordial nature. Though enjoying the 
highest consideration among the chief families of the Druses, 
it is not necessary that their religious head should be himj^eK 
noble ; on the contrary, this man's father, who had wielded 
immense influence in the same capacity, was of humble origin. 
He was universally beloved and regretted, having recently died 
at a great age. So far aa I could judge, his son seemed likely 
to prove a most worthy successor. Though the appointments 
of the dinner-table were European, the repast itself was thor- 
oughly characteristic. After soup came a whole sheep, stuffed 
with rice and seeds from the cone of the pine (it had been 
boiled in leben, or sour milk) ; then there was ctmscoussu, or 
stuffed cucumbers; then egg-plant, also farci; with other 
preparations of meat and vegetables — all very palatable — and 
an excellent pudding. I observed that the sweet part of the 
repast seemed the most popular among the natives, who pos- 
sessed a great capacity for disposing of iL After dinner came 
toasts, and the health of the Queen and the Consul-General, 
and prosperity to the family of Jumbeldt was drunk. The 
wife of the eldest son was at the moment in an interesting con- 
dition, and the hopes of the family were centered on the result. 
She had already had six children — four girls and two boys: 
but both the boys had died, and the family was without an heir. 
The anxiefy of the whole neighborhood was intense on the sub- 
ject. 1 therefore ventured to propose as a toast the health of 
the lady ; and aa I did not see that there was any reason why 
one should not drink to the health of a child not yet bom, I 
coupled with it that of the infant. Perhaps it was somewhat 
premature to anticipate the sex, hut I felt that the exigencies 
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of the occasion reqnired it, and so we drank to the fatnre son 
and heir. I am hajipy to say that we were fully justified in so 
doing by the result. When wo went back into tiie courtyard 
w^ found that it was brilliantly illuminated with colored lan- 
terns. The neighboring villages had responded to the display, 
and numcroua lights twinkled among the foliage on the hiU- 
sides ; while bonfires were lighted on their summits, to which 
we replied with a display of rockets. 

Some more notables had arrived during dinner, and we 
found that a sort of levee was still to bo held before we could 
seek repose. Over coffee and narghiles we listened to their 
profeesions of devotion to England and to the JnmbeUt fam- 
ily. They were profuse in their expressions of esteem for Mr. 
Eldridge, our Consul-Gcneral, and gratitude to him for the 
protection he had accorded, and the benefits he had been able 
to confer npon the house of Jumbelit ; and they seemed moat 
anxious to impress upon me, as a stranger, the great power 
and influence in the Lebanon of my hosts. Indeed, the Jant- 
bciats appear to occupy among the Druses very much the same 
position that the MaeCallum More did in old time among the 
elans in the Highlands, and, like the Campbells, they have 
their rivals and enemies, and lose no occasion to strengthen 
themselves politically. They enjoy the special protection of 
England ever since Lord Dufferin rescued the family from 
beggary and ruin. The two brothers wore then cliildren ; the 
once magnificent property of their grandfather, the Sh«ik 
Beshir, had, as I have already described, been confiscated ; 
and after the massacres, the family seemed in a fair way to 
become altogether extinguished, when onr High Commissioner 
took compassion npon them, and succeeded in recovering some 
of their property, placing the lads under the s()ccial gnardian- 
ship of the Coneul-General, From that time their aSttin 
have been managed, and the young men tbemBelves have beeo 
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Bght up, more or less under British supervJEion. They are 
now once more oue of the wealthiest, i( not the wealthiest, 
family in the Lebanon ; and 113 they feel tliey owe it all to 
England, their devotion and gratitude are unbounded, and 
this sentiment extends naturally throughout the whole dis- 
trict, in wbich their influeneo is supi-eme. This accounts for 
the extreme cordiality of our reception, and for the warni 
demonBtrations of good-will of which we were the objects. In 
an interesting conversation which I had with the spiritual 
chief, he assured me that the Druses of the Haumn, together 
ivith those of the Lebanon, were one in sentiment ; that they all 
acknowledged liim as their religious superior ; that in the Ilau- 
ran they were as devoted to England as they are in the Leba- 
non, and that, at any moment that the Queen gave the word, 
they were ready to turn out twenty-five thousand fighting 
men who would go to war for her in any cause. Since 18(30 
a large emigration has taken place from the Lebanon to the 
Ilanran, and it is estimated that the Druse population of " the 
Mountain" is now not above thirteen thousand, while the 
Usuran contains about fifty thousand. Altogether the Druse 
nation numbers probably between seventy and eighty thousand 
souls, and constant communication is kept up between the 
twK parts of the country in which they are settled. The day 
may come when it may be well to remember that we have 
a warlike people in Syria absolutely devoted to ns, and only 
longing to prove that devotion in acts. No donht they believe 
that they would derive ultimate advantage from a cordial co- 
operation with England. All alliances are, in fact, based on 
thia anticipation; but there are degrees of loyalty and de- 
grees of fighting capacity, and England may look far before 
she would find a recruiting-ground which could furnish so 
bravo and loyal a contingent as the country of the Druses. So 
firmly arc they ])enetrated with the closeness of their relations 
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to Eugiaod, that I waa surprlt-ed to find how many knew 
little English, that language being the only fureigu tongue 
they ever learn. The brothers Jumbelat spoke and wrote it 
with ea^e. 

The family now own about twenty villages, and can put 
into the field froni five to Bix thousand fighting men. I waa 
astonished to learn that about huli their tenants and retainers 
were Christians. They were not to be diatinguiahed from 
Druses except by the absence of the white turban, and joined 
in the manifestations of joy as heartily as the Druses them- 
selves. One of the brothers told me that they were careful to 
make no distinction between Christians and Druses in their 
treatment of them — tliat they all lived most harmoniously 
together ; and certainly, so far as demonstration went, the 
popularity of the family seemed unbounded among their own 
followers, whether Druse or Christian. 

After the levee was over, tiie mother of our hosts came to 
pay us a vi^tt Indeed, she was really our hostess, and con- 
trolled the affairs of the family. To her tact and ability, 
aided by British assistance, is largely duo the restoration of its 
fallen fortunes; and it was cosy to perceive, after a few mo- 
menta' conversation, that she was by no means an ordinary 
person. She was dressed in Druse costume, cut away exceed- 
ingly in front — her ample hosom concealed by a gauze under- 
garment, and on her head a veil, one comer of which she held 
before her mouth, but evidently more from habit than from 
any real desire to conceal her features, her age and long inti- 
macy witii the Consul- General rendering her somewhat indif- 
ferent in this respect. In her expressions of welcome and 
solicitude abont our comfort, she did the honors as one ac- 
customed to rule, and waa grande dame jusqu'au boui cUa 
mgle». 

After tiie fatigue and excitement of so long a day, I was not 
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Eorry when at laatthi? moment came for retiring to rost, though, 
OS it turned out, that rest wai destined to be of sliort dura- 
tion ; for ut about two o'clock in the morning I was awakened 
by a shrill scream, apparently from a room in the immediate 
neighborhood, which made me start in alarm lest some dread- 
ful catastrophe had occurred. It was followed by another and 
another, and in a moment I recognized that it was tlie mlghoot. 
I at once inferred that the expected event had occurreji, and 
that it was a boy ! Not for the birth of any female infant 
would the Druse women liave set up such a scream of rejoicing : 
a gill would indeed liave been considered a profound misfor- 
tune, and the congratulations which wo were prepared to 
ehower upon the head of tlio happy father would in that case 
have been converted into condolences. It was evident there 
wae to be no more sleep for any one that night — such a bustle, 
and a hurrying to and fro, and shrill screaming went on until 
dawn, when enthusiaetic clansmen began firing off gnna under 
the young mother's window, jaat at the moment when she 
most needed quiet. So, as sleep was no longer possible, I rose 
with the first peep of day, to see bow the birth of a young 
Druse chief was celebrated in the heart of the Lebanon. To 
the left of the terrace, and tliirty or forty feet below it, was a 
court through which flowed a stream of sparkling water into 
a square cistern, near which stood two or three handsome trees. 
The roofs of the buildings which inclosed this court were 
crowded even at this early hour with women, who were look- 
ing down and screaming their applause at the picturesque groups 
as they came trooping in, firing their guns and waving them 
in the air, to join in the dance of triumph. In the center of 
the court the crowd had formed a circle, and in the midst of 
it danced a lithe, active figure in bright attire, who, waving hia 
drawn sword in one hand and the scabbard in the other, was 
performing a sort of war-dance to the mnsic of loud singing 
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and clapping of hands, accompanied by squoaliDg pipos, anfl 
druma made after tho fashion of Indian tom-toma. Every 
now and then men rushed out of the crolvd and fired tlioir 
gnna into the tank. Sometimes the volleys poured into the 
water literally lashed it into foam. What with the loud chant- 
ing, the discoi-dant music, the perpetual firing, the clapping 
of hands, and the screaming of women, tho clamor became 
almost deafening. All this time, as the more distant villages 
sent in their contingents, each led by its headman, the crowd 
kept increasing and the hubbub waxing louder. More circles 
were formed, in some of wliich two performers danced and 
wont through a sort of mock combat, changing their step and 
the measure of their sword-cuts with tho time of the music, 
wliich itself changed as the village jioets arrived and circulated 
scraps of pai>er on which were written songs appropriate to tho 
occasion. Seated on the ground as spectators were the TJkkul 
or "initiated," and the Uwhahid who aspire to a still greater 
degree of sanctity. The Druse is always to be distinguished 
by the white turban wound round his tarboosh or fez ; but tho 
learned in the myBterics of their religion wear, in addition 
to this, an abeiU or wide-sleeved cloak with black and white 
stripes. They were too grave and reverend seigniors to take 
any more active part in tho festivities than that of silent and 
approving spectators. They abstain from excesses of any kind, 
never taste wine or tobacco, and preserve a severe and sedate 
deportment upon alt occasions. In conversation they never 
use a bad word, or oath, or even an exjiression which the most 
fastidious taste of the country does not pronounce to be per- 
fectly proper. Indeed, all the Druse men aro diiitioguished 
for tlieir abstemiousness and moderation, as the women are re- 
markable for their virtue ; and although upon this occasion 
the festivities were kept up until the evening, and must have 
been participated in by about two thousand persons of both 
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sexo9, there was no unseemly boi3terousnes9 or excess of imy 
kind, nor, so far as I know, was any beverage stronger than 
coffee provided by the munificeot hosts who had during the 
day to feed thia immense crowd. Mutton and rice were the 
Btsple articles of diet, and I am afraid to say how many sheep 
were killed and how much rice was consumed. After the nov- 
elty of the scene had worn off, it must be admitted that the 
dancing became somewhat monotonous, and the noise weari- 
some and confusing. I thought of the jKior sick woman in 
whose honor it waa all done, and contrasted these deafening 
demonstrotiuns with the straw-strewn street which insures 
quiet to the London fashionable patient under similar circum- 
stances. 

Once the jwrformauces were varied by a sort of burlesque, 
and a group of men and women, preceded by ca])ering men 
fantastically dressed, and performing on pipes and drums, a\y- 
peared. Some of the men were disguised as women — one esire- 
cially represented a bride, and another a decrepit old hag. The 
latter, nearly bent double, carried a basket and a knife, while 
from her forehead projecled the Druse horn — a part of female 
attire which has now entirely fallen into disuse. She was sup- 
posed to be an allegorical representation of "the past"; "the 
present " was symbolized by the handsome young bride, who, 
attended by one of her maidens — also a youth in girl's attire — 
proceeded to execute a fantasia not unlike a nautcb-dance in 
the middle of the group, while the old woman kept getting in 
the way, digging up roots with her knife and putting them in 
her basket, jwrforming various sly antics all the while, and 
keeping the spectators in a high state of merriment, the more 
especially when she and a man dressed as a buffoon had a pas- 
sage of arms in which the luttcr got decidedly the worst of it. 
The women, who were looking on from the balconies of the pal- 
ace and the neighboring roofs, seemed especially to enjoy the 
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fim, and in their excitement occasionally afforded me a glimpse 
of the other eye. Indeed, I had more than once an opportu- 
nity of eecing a romui-kably pretty face; but, as a rule, tbe 
Druee women veil their beauty more jealonsly than Turkish 
women, while in other respecta they seem to take a far more 
active share in the affairs of life, and to enjoy a considerable 
amount of independence. On the other hand, divorce consiet« 
in the simple formality of a man sajing to his wife that she 
had better go back to her mother. After this has been repeated 
three times, she has nothing for it but to return to the bosom 
of her family — a custom which it is evident must serve as a 
wholesome check npon mothers-in-law. Considering the great 
facility of the ojieration, it is much to the credit of the Druses 
that divorce among them is not so common as it ivould be if 
they were English, and had to apply to a judge for it. 

In the eyes of our venerable hostess and her two sons onr 
visit seemed quite an auspiciouB event ; it had sen'ed as a sort 
of signal for the apj)earaneo of the long-wiahed-for son and 
heir. In consequence of the confidence with which I had pro- 
posed his health the night before, I tliink I was suspected of 
liaving exercised some sort of occult influence, and enjoyed a 
corresponding amount of consideration. At all events, I had 
the privilege of seeing not only the old lady and heaping upon 
her my congratulations, but a young married daughter, who 
was dressed in European costume, and whose veil was not too 
thick or jealously worn to conceal her fair features. 

I tried, later on in the day, to get my friend the spiritual 
chief into a quiet comer, and converse with him on the subject 
of his religion. But I found the one task as hopeless as the 
other. The noise penetrated everywhere, but the holy man 
was impenetmhle, and skillfully evaded all approach to the 
mysterious topic, so I was forced to have recourse to other 
sources of information ; and I am chiefly indebted to Dr. Wor- 
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tubet, of BcjTout, who formed one of our party to Itlukhtarik, 
to Captaiu Pliibbs, and to Mr. Chirol, with whom I afterward 
traveled in the country of tlie Maronite*, for the partieulara 
contained in the following chapter in regard to the particular 
character of Druse theology. 





Origin uf the Druse Rellgiim— Tiie I msiimal— Connection of Dnwc Tliwlogf 
with Cbins— Tho Origin of Evil— The TmosmiKration of Souls— DiTioo 
Manifc»»tlonB~DnjM) View of Chifct— The Four lllnistors of Truth— The 
Day of Judgmenl — Ceremony of Initiation ~Scori!t Organi/Jilion — Druse 
Women— /Vin Jlalur. 

Is the preface to the Baron Silvestre tic Sacy's book on the 
Druse religiou, which was publiBhed in 18.39, he telU us that 
it was written forty years prior to that date, but that he de- 
ferred publishing it in the hope of receiving from the East 
fresh Druao MSS. which might throw farther liglit upon their 
doctrines. Thia hope not having been realized, he finally de- 
cided to publish the only elaborate account wliicli esieta of their 
religion, and which is, consequently, more than eighty years 
old. He derived his information principally from the four 
Toiumos of llnmza's treatise on the Unity of God, in the Na- 
tional Library in Paris ; besides which, he refers to some MSS. 
which are in the Vatican, and in the Bodleian Libi-ary at 
Oxford. 

During the wars waged by Ibrahim Pasha and the Maro- 
nit«a against the Druses in the years 1837-1842, and more 
I'spccialty during the massacres of 18C0, some more of their 
sacred books have come to light, which have been carefully 
studied and analyzed by Dr. Wortabct, whose thorough knowl-' 
edge of Arabic admirably fitted him for the bisk, and a rtsumf 
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of their couteuta was pubtiehed by hira in a work now out of 
print.* It ia supposed that with this addition to the exhaus- 
tive and elaborate treatise of De Sacy, which fills two volumea, 
we are in possession of the whole body of that Druse thoologj' 
which has boon so carefully guarded for so many years from 
profane investigation. Mr. Chirol, however, from a study of 
the influences under which their religion was evolved, and 
from hints which he succeeded in obtaining from conversation 
with initiated Druseg, is of opinion that their theology contains 
arcana which are only dimly shadowed forth in the outward 
expression of them contained in the sacred books ; and that the 
latter possess an internal meaning, similar to that with which 
Swedenborg has invested the Bible, known only to the Uwha- 
hid, who themselves belong to a grade of initiated superior to 
the Ukkuh And this is the more probable, because one of 
the fundamental dogmas of the founders of the heretical sects 
was the altegorization of tlie Koran, which ia called Taweel, or 
the interpretation, in contradistinction to Tanzeel, or descent, 
which is used for the literal meaning of the words of the 
Koran. Eeligion, according to this teaching, did not consist 
in external observaneea (viz., "Zakir," or "the outward"), 
but in the internal feeling ("il Batin." or "the inward") ; 
hence the numerous aoeta which pretended to the knowledge 
of the inner meaning of the Koran were called "Batineel." 
The Metawalies of the i>resoTit day take their name from their 
belief in the "Taweel." It ia said that thia inner meaning 
pertains to the Bible and to all sacred books ; and therefore, 
as no doubt their own sacred hooka are included, no one who 
ia not a Uwhahid, even though he be in possession of the whole 
body of Druse theology, can know its hidden mysteries, 

The history of the origin of the Druse religion seema to be 
pretty well ascertained. When Ebn Saba, whom Makrizi and 

• " ni-a«ttn.htfa into [lie Rtliuions of Pytia." 
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other writera suppose to have been of the Jewish ritee, and wbo 
lived in the first centui-y of the Hegira, promnlgatcd the doe- 
trine thtit Mohammed had left the Imaumat to his K)n-iu-law 
AJi, the husband of Fatima, lie found in Persia a population 
whose previons theological tendencies were essentially of un 
esoteric character. Accordingly, out of the great Shiite sect 
which then aroso, and which has since divided Islam with the 
Sannis, numerous mystical sects sprang into existence, all turn- 
ing more or less upon the question of Jmaumat Bucccssion, 
For it was held, very much upon the principle which charac- 
terizes the Christian dogma of apostolic siteeession, that the 
divine attributes attaching to the Imaumat could only descend 
through a direct succession of Imaums. This doctrine natu- 
rally suggested, later on, interminable and complicated qnes- 
tions of pedigree, upon which the succession depended, of 
which the most prominent were : the occult infusion of divin- 
ity into Imaums ; their disnppearauce from objective vision ; 
the existence of latent or silent Imaums; the transmigration 
of souls ; the allegorical interpretation of the Koran and other 
sacred books ; and the reappearance u]ion earth of the Imaum, 
in whom the Deity would finally descend, without, however, 
being thereby incarnated ; for these sects held the Sabian 
doctrine, b& explained by Shehrestani, "that there is a de- 
scent of the divine essence, or a descent of the Deity, and a 
partial descent, or a descent of a portion of his essence, ac- 
cording to the degree of preparedness of the person." The 
second and third centuries after the Hegira were consequently 
prolific with Batiucel sects, of which the most prominent 
were the Motazales, the Carmathians, and the Djamis, which 
were all more or leas pervaded with these mystical dogmas, of 
which the Ismailians, the Ansariyeh. and the Druses are the 
best known modern representatives. 

The actual founder of the Druse sect, who is now adored 
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by them as the last aad most perfect of the ten manifestations 
of the Deity iu human form, was one of the Fatimite Khalifa 
of Egypt, so called on account of their pretended descent from 
Fatima, the wife of Ali and daughter of Mohammed. The 
Fatimite Klialifs were Ismailiana, or followers of Ismail, the 
son of Jaafer the Just, the sixth Imaum, who died a. d. 705, 
leaving Iiloussa, his second son, as bis heir and successor — la- 
mail, the eldest sou, having predeceased him ; but many of the 
sheiks refused to recognize Moussa, declaring that the Imau- 
mat could only jiasa to the eldest son. Moussa was finally aa- 
Eassiaated in a. d. 799 by the Kbalif Haroun al Raachid. The 
Dru^a, the Ismailians (or Assassins during the time of the Cru- 
sades), and the Aneariyeh, are all followers of Ismail ; but it 
was not till two hundred years after his death that the Druses 
became a distinct sect. At that time, or at the close of the 
tenth century, there reigned in Egypt a certain Khalif called 
Hakim the Strong, who declared himself to be a manifeatation 
of the invisible Imaum, and to be as God upon the earth, bas- 
ing bia pretenaions on the fact that he was a descendant of Ab- 
dullah Ibu Maimun, who had anccessfully assumed the part of 
the deceased Ismail, on the theory that the Imauraat waa never 
extinguished, but at times latent in the persona of varioua prov- 
idential representatives. Uia pretensions were supported by a 
Persian emigrant then in Cairo, named Mohammed Ben Ismail 
el Durzi ; indeed, they wore inspired by him, and were after- 
ward adopted by a man of remarkable ability, a certain Jlamza- 
ibn-Ali, aumamed Al-IIadi, or the director, who waa the chief 
author of their sacred books. Hamza, in fact, claimed all the 
credit of the discovery of the divine character of Hakim, and 
soon acquired a complete ascendancy over the mind of that 
prince, who was in reality a monster of depravity, and his pre- 
tensions were naturally considered blaapbomoua by hia Moslem 
subjects. To meet the opposition which they excited, he did 
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his utmost, at tlie instigation of Hamza, to curry favor both 
with Christians and Jews; and, in order to win tUetn to u 
recognition of his claims to being the Messiah whom they 
expected, granted them complete religious liberty, and many 
other privileges, 

Durzi meantime was first discredited, then reported to have 
been murdered, and finally, with the connivance of Hakim, 
who probably felt that he owed him a debt of gratitude, suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Syria, where he established himself on 
the western slopes of llermon near Hasbcya, and began to 
preach the new faith. Within a mile and a half of the town 
is the Khalwet el Biyad, considered to this day the centnd 
shrine of the sect, from which, in 1838, the sacred books once 
preserved there were carried off by the Egyptians. His doc- 
trines were at once accepted by the inhabitants, wlio carried, 
them to their comrades in the Lebanon, who were thenccfor- 
word known as Druses, or followers of Dnrzi. He was after- 
ward excommunicated, and enjoys no credit among the Dmses, 
though his name still remains ; but Soloman, another Persian 
who followed him to Syria, and became a teacher among them, 
is still held in much honor. 

The nation or tribe, whichever it may have been, that ac- 
cepted the doctrines of Hakim, had not long previously arrj^'od 
from the north of Syria, chiefly from the Jebel-el-AIa, near 
Aleppo, where some still remained, and a quarter of the city is 
actually called to this day the Hana Jumbeldt, after the family 
with whom I was now staj-ing. They had, no doubt, become 
strongly tainted with the Ismailian doctrines prevalent in 
these parts, and were therefore predisposed to receive the leach- 
ing of El Durzi, Hakim, whose crnelty and ferocity amounted 
to insanity, was finally murdered by his subjects, whom his 
crimes had driven to desperation. According to tJie DruscB, 
however, who deny his notoriously bad character, he did not 
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die, but was translated, and liis aoul went to China, whither it 
has siuco been followed by the sonls ot all pioua Druses, wlio 
are supposed to bo occupying in large nnmbers certain cities in 
the weat of Chinu, and preparing for the great cTeut which the 
BrUBCs belieyo to be now impending. 

Tliis connection of their theology with China is probably 
due to the affinity which seems to exist between the esoteric 
Hide of Buddhism* and that of the Drufe religion, the funda- 
mental principle of which would appear to be an enlightened 
and spiritual pantheism— all tltiugs created being emanations 
from the Deity, tending through the influence of sin toward im- 
perfection, but which, by the moral necessity for the Cnal tri- 
umph of good-will, gradually reascend by a process of regenera- 
tion, until all things will become absorbed in and identified 
with the di\ine nature. The similarity of this doctrine with 
the teaching of Sakya Muni will at once bo recognized ; indeed, 
there can be little doubt that the Magians and Subians of Persia 
were impregnated with Buddhist mysticism as well as with the 
teaching of the Zend-Avesta, for we have records of a Chinaman 
resident in Balkh in the si;tth century who translated some of 
the sacred books of Buddha into Arabic. Taylor suys that the 
^hiite notion of on Imaum (which the Druses share) '" is pre- 
cisely the same as that which the Thebetans form of their 
Grand Lama, and the Burmese of their Bodhisawatas."t It 
was probably some doctrinal conneetion of this sort which in- 
duced the Mystics, who came from Persia to Egypt, and who 
fonnded the Druse sect, to propagate the belief, firmly rooted 
in the minds of the Druses, that in a latent or veiled way all 
Chinamen, nnconsciously to themselves, are internally Druses. 

The oneness and pervasivenes of the Deity is the prominent 

• In Dciajnlnln nr TiidnlD's book of travel:", ibi 
hnTtnR bccD Tnrt "ith In Cvvlon. 

{ T»)lot'i '■Ilisloi-j- of Jluhttnin.cdanism," p. 
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feature of the Druse religion. Believing that God Ja evwy- 
thing, and that nothing exists which is uot him, their idea of 
the highest degree of perfection in religion ia a mystical absorp- 
tion of the thinking and feeling powers of man in the unity of 
God. Hence they call their religion Unitarianism, and its fol- 
lowers Muwahadeen or Unitarians. It grapples boldly with 
the problem of creation and the origin of evil ; the theory- 
being tliat the Deity created from his own essence of Light an 
intelligent principle or being, who is called the Universal Mind. 
The comf>lacency with which the Universal Mind, being a free 
moral agent, regarded himself, constituted a sin, and hence 
there emanated from him the opposite principle to Light, and 
the Darkness thus evolved became also a free moral sgeat, 
known as " the Antagonist." This was evidently derived from 
the Carmathian theory, in which Yczdan, the principle of 
Light, thinks within himself, " If I had an antagonist, how 
would it be ? This thought was evil, and unsuitable to the na- 
ture of light, and darkness was the result of this thought, which 
was called Ahriman."* Both the Carmathian and Druse the- 
ories have evidently had their origin in the old Persian religion, 
in which the beings or principles of Ormuzd and Ahriman 
represent Light and Beneficence and Darkness and Malignity 
respectively. In order to assist the Universal Mind in the 
struggle which now took place between the principles of Light 
and Darkness, God evolved from them the Universal Soul, 
which sided with the Universal Mind, and seems to have repre- 
sented the feminine principle ; for the Soul, being act«d upon 
by the Mind and the Antjigonist, brought forth " the Founda- 
tion," who afterward became the companion of the Antagonist, 
and took the part of Evil against Good. The Soul now con- 
ceived again and brought forth "the Eternal Word." From 
the Word emanated " the Preccder," in whose componeut pfuts 
• El ShcliriaUiii ub " Religioiu and SucU." 
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the light prevailed over the darknesa; and from the Precoder 
came "the Succeeder," These five — the Univei-sal Mind, the 
Universal Soul, the Word, the Preccder, and the Succeeder 
— ^became the Ministers of Truth, and the Antagonist and 
the Foundation the MiniBtera of Error. Uumau souls hav- 
ing, like the Word, been conceived through the impregna- 
tion of the Universal Soul by the Mind and the Antagonist, 
are composed of the conflicting elements of light and darknesa, 
or good and evil. They are immortal, and never suffer any 
change ia their essence, noi are they capable of such change, 
They are exactly the same as to their personal identity and 
number aa they were at the first period of their creation, but 
keep in a perpetual state of transmigration from one body to 
another. Indeed, the final creations in the department of mat- 
ter were humau bodies to serve as tenements for souls, which 
were created in the various stages aud forms of development 
and organization that they appear in at the present time. 
"Thus all at once the world was populated with infants and 
grown-up persons of all ages and sexes and ranks in life, resid- 
ing in various countries, speaking different languages, occupied 
with arts, sciences, and every other pursuit which attracts the 
attention of man." • The idea that the human race originated 
from a primal pair the Druses ridicule as an absurdity. Their 
theory aa to the creation of matter, generally through the 
action of the male and female principles of light and heat, is 
too elaborate and recondite to enter upon here. The argu- 
ments npon which they base their belief in the transmigration 
of souls are so curious that thoy are worth quoting. Slany, 
they Bay, are bom to a life of doomed suffering and misery, 
while others enjoy an opposite condition of health, affluence, 
and happiness. Now this can not be consistent with the good- 
ness and justice of God, unless on the supposition that their 
* Worlftbct'a " Keaearclies, cto." 
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moral actions during the migration in a prenous body had 
beca such as to DGcessitate the present dealings uf God with 
them. In arguing this point witii Christians, tboy produce 
two passages from tlie New Teatamtmt which, in their opiuioD, 
conclusively prove it. The first is where the Saviour said that 
John the Baptist was Elijah, The second is the inquiry of the 
disciples, with regard to the man who had been horn blind, 
whether he had sinned or his parents ; for if lit had sinned, so as 
to have been bom blind, he must have bt'cn in a previous body. 
It is affirmed that instances arc not wanting in which a pcrsoa 
among them is conscious of the connections and circumstances 
which bad been his lot in a former body, and that tiiese pro- 
fessiona in some cases have been thoroughly tested and found 
to be true. Dr. Wortabet relates the following incident aa one 
among many others of the kind which are current among tlie 
Druses : A child, five years old, in Djebel el A'ala, complained 
of the life of poverty which bis parents led, and alleged that 
he had been a rich man in Damascus ; that on his death ho was 
bora in another place, but lived only eix mouths ; that he was 
born again among his present friends, and desired to be carried 
to that city. lie was taken there by his relatives, and on tba 
way astonished them by his correct knowledge of the names of 
the different places which they passed. On reaching the city, 
he led the way tlirough the various streets to a house which ha 
said had been his own. lie knocked, and called the woman of 
the house by her name ; and, on being admitted, told her that 
ho had been her husband, and asked after the welfare of the 
several children, relatives, and acquaintances whom he had left. 
The Drnscs of tlie place soon met to inquire into the truth of 
the matter. The child gave them a full account of his paet 
life among them, of the names of his acquaintances, the prop- 
erty which ho had possessed, and the debts which be had left. 
jVll was found to be strictly true, except a email sum which he 
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i a certain weaver owed him. The man was called, and on 
the claim being mentioned to him, he acknowledged it, plead- 
ing his poverty for not having paid it to the children of the 
decensed. The child then asked the woman who had been hia 
wife whether she had found a sum of money which he hud hid 
in the cellar ; and on her replying in the negative, he went 
directly to the place, dug up the treasure, and counted it be- 
fore them. The money was found to be exactly of the amount 
and kind of specie which he had specified. His wife and chil- 
dren, who had become considerably older than himself, then 
gave him some money, and lie returned with hia new friends 
to hia mountain home. The Druses differ from the Anaariyeh 
in believing that souls only migrat* into hitman bodies, while 
the latter hold with the Manicheana that wicked soak pass into 
the forms of brntes. 

The most prominent and interesting feature of the Druse 
religion, however, is the belief which they hold in common 
with kindred sects, in the constant recurrence of divine and 
ministerial manifestations. Before the appearance of Adam, 
according to tlieir theory, the world had existed for many 
thousands of years; the Deity and the Antagonist hud both 
manifested themselves upon it, and hud disappeared, the one 
leaving seven Ministers of Troth, and the other seven Ministers 
of Error, The latter having tanght error under the guise of 
truth, the Ministers of Truth were obliged to adopt their 
nomothetical laws outwardly, while secretly they underatood 
them only in an allegorical sense. It became necessary, there- 
fore, that God ahould manifest himself a second time, which he 
did in the hnman form of Adam. This manifestation con- 
tinued a thousand years, and was followed by many others. 
The design of these incarnations was a gracious condescension 
on the part of God to meet the frailty of man, who is ineapable 
of beholding the transcendent glory of the essence of the 
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Divinity. Their number is said to have been ton greater and 
eixty-nine minor manifestationa. After eacli greater manifes- 
tation, there were seTen religions ; aft«r each religion, there 
were Beven ministers ; and the mission of each minieter con- 
tinned one hundred thonsand jears. Aft<?r the second greater 
manifestation, in the form of Enoch, the " Word " appeared, 
who left, again, seven ministers of truth, they being succeeded 
by seven teachers, whose names were Noah, Abraham, Moaea, 
Jesns, Mohammed, another Mohammed, and Said. These are 
all manifestations of the Antagonist. Their religions, literallj 
nnderstood, are false, but interpreted altegorically are true ; 
and hence the true believers have adopted them outwardly 
during the prevalence of each. This curious idea is illustrated 
by the following extract from the Catechism of the Druses, 
quoted by Dr. Wortabet, in regard to what they hold concern- 
ing Jesus and his religion :* 

" Q- What do wo say concerning the Gcspel which Chris- 
tians hold ? 

"The foUowin;;is Iho appreciilion of Dc Silct, nitli respect to dlrine muU- 
fosliktlana, and eap«ciBl1y U the person of Hakim: "There results, it leema to 
me [ram these ntatemcnla, thnt the divine bumanity of the Dcitj was one sad 
■Inajx tbe same In his different ninnif eolations, althaugh he appeared under 
different forms; that the Deity and the humnn form wbioh lervea him ai ardl 
are BD aniled, that the action* and vords of the form are tnilj the aetlon^ and 
irordn of the DeilT ; that the merit of faith conEisI^ in beUeving that the Ddty, 
In rendering himself accessible to seoiie by the form which »ervei him as a rril, 
dnea not cease to be tatinite, ineomprehensible, inaccessible to the lenses. Unit, 
that notwithstanding the diversity and the BucceaaioDa of his manilcstotions, 
there is in respect of blm neither sucecsaion of time nor any numbers; that the 
dirine humanity of ttie Deity is antecedent to nil created thingii, and is the pro- 
tolypc of the bunian form ; lliat the manner In which men see him In the figure 
with wliieh he dothea himself la proportioned to the degree of parity in each ; 
that it was necessary that Divinity shoulit thus manifest Itself unilcr a human 
form that men might be able (o aef|uiru> a full conviction of his existence, and 
that the divine justice might recompenie those who should have believed, and 
punish thoEc who should hare been inoredulona ; and lastly, thai the last mani- 
festation, under the luune of Bakim, h the moat perfect — that of which all pro- 
ceding manifestations were in some sort but the daybreak and the sketch." 
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"A. That it is true, for it ia the sayings of the Lord 
Christ, who was Sahnan el Pharisy during the life of Moham- 
med, and wlio is Hamza the son of Ali — not the false Christ, 
who was born of Mary, for he was the son of Joseph. 

" Q. Where was the true Christ when the false Christ was 
with the disciples ? 

" A. He was among the disciples. He nttered the truths 
of the Gospel, and taught Christ the son of Joseph the insti- 
tutes of the Christian religion ; but when Jesua disobeyed the 
true Christ, he put hatred into the hearts of the Jews, so that 
they erucified him, 

" Q, What became of him after tJie cmcifixion ? 

" A. Tiiey put him into a grave, and the true Christ came 
and stole him, and gave ont among men the report that Christ 
had risen oat of the dead. 

" Q. ■\VTiy did ho act in this manner ? 

"A. That he might establish the Christian religion, and 
confirm its followers in what he had taught them. 

" Q. ^^Tiy did he act in Biich a manner as to establish 



"A. So that the Unitarians (Dmses) should be concealed 
in the religion of Jesus, and none of them might bo known. 

" Q. Wlio was it that came from the grave and entered 
among the disciples when the doors were shut ? 

" A. The living Christ, who is immortal, even Hamza, the 
servant and slave of our Lord. 

'• Q. Who brought the Gospel to light and preached it ? 

"A. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

" Q. Why did not the Christians acknowledge the unity of 
God? 

"A. Because God had not bo decreed. 

" Q. Why does God permit the introduction of evil and 
infidelity ? 
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"A. Because lie chooses to mislead gome from, and guide 

others to, the truth. 

"Q. If infidelity and error proceed from him, why does 
he punish those who follow them ? 

"A. Because when he deceived them, they did not obey 
him. 

" Q, How can a deluded man obey, when he ia ignorant of 
the true state of the case ? 

" A, We are not hound to answer this question, for God 
is not accountable to his creatures for his dealings with 
them."* 

During the life of Christ the Druses believe that the real 
Christ was concealed under the form of Lazarus (the " Mind "), 
and that the four apostles, as they call Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, were manifestations of the remaining four Minis- 
ters of Truth — viz., the Soul, the Word, the Preeoder, and the 
Succeeder. These, after the " Mind," are the noblest of all 
created beings. During the period of creation, tiicy were 
spiritual causes ; during the period of the nomothetical re- 
ligious, they wore allegorical teachers ; during the divine mani- 
festations, they were religious ministers ; and at the resurrec- 
tion, they will bo tmthfut witnesses. The particulars of this 
latter period, according to Dr. Wortabet, are the following : 

" It will be ushered in by war between the Mohammedans 
and Franks or Christians, iu which the former will attempt to 
or actually burn the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, The Christians will then seek the help of the king of 
the Ahyssinians, who will then be an incarnation of the Antag- 
onist (or Antichrist), and, iu retaliation, inarcli against the 
Caaba in Mecca. The Mohammedans, to protect the place, 
will also march to that city, and then, while both the bellige- 
rent armies are preparing for a great conflict, sudden news 
• Cnlechism appended to the book kbIIcJ " Course of Time." 
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Trill b6 bronght to them of a mighty army coming from tlie 
East against them. Tliia new army will be under the com- 
mand o£ the Universal Mind (or the true Christ), and will 
consist of two milliona and five hundred thousand of Chinese 
Unitarians, divided into five divisions, commanded severally by 
the four ministerB — viz., Matthew, Mark, Luke, John — and 
Hamza. The only course left to the Chriations and Moham- 
medans will be to give up the war among themselves, and 
unitedly to surrender to this new and invincible king. Their 
kings and princes will therefore carry rich presents, and ad- 
vance uncovered to the approaching army. Passing the four 
divisions and their four commanders (Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John), they will come up to the division which forms the 
rear, and which is commanded by Hamza, the Universal Mind 
(or true Christ). On drawing near to him they will full pros- 
trate on the ground, and pray that their presents may be 
graciously received, and they clemently treated. Their pres- 
ents will bo received, and they will bo commanded to walk 
before him to Mecca. Their arrival at that place will be on 
Wednesday, the eighth day of the Mohammedan month, Ze el 
Had]. The next day will be the day of judgment ; and Fri- 
day, which, according to Islamic reckoning, will be the day of 
sacrifice, will be the time appointed for the massacre of the 
infidels. On Thursday morning, at sunrise. El Hakim will 
appear in the human form which he had assumed at the last 
manifestation in Egypt, and, mounted on his white ass, will 
take his place on the top of the temple El Caaba, carrying a 
drawn sword of gold. With a loud and terrific voice he will 
recount the number of his manifestations in the human form, 
the numberless proclamations which issued by hia command, 
touching his unity and the duty of all to worship him, and the 
obstinate rejection of them by the infidels. By his command 
thunders and tornadoes from heaven will descend and demolish 
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the Caaba, and raze its very foundations. The fiv( 
will then ait in judgment on tlironea of gold, studded with the 
moat costly gems, under canopies of the richest silks, bespangled 
with rubies and pcarla. The believers will be graciously 
received, their sins will bo overlooked, and rich presents of 
clothes, weapons, and horses will be given thcra. Tho king 
of the Abyssioians will be bound by a chain, and carried about 
the world, until he reach a certain place, where his head will 
be cut off in a basin of gold. At the same time, tho believers 
under the four inferior ministers will travel all over tho world, 
kilting tho infidels, destroying their governments, plundering 
their treasures and riches. This is tho resurrection." 

The dates from which the Druses predict the near approach 
of this important crisis in the world's history are the following : 
They reckon nine centuries aa tho time which shall intervene 
between tlio last divine manifestation and tho day of judg- 
ment, and they say, as the woman with child is delivered in 
the ninth month, so in the ninth century after Ihe incarnation 
of £1 Hakim must these things come to pass. Another sign 
which is recorded in their sacred hooka is, that tho Franks, or 
Christians, shall outgrow the Mohammedans in strength, and 
shall prevail over them ; and when the superiority of the 
former shall become evident from the facta and events of his- 
tory, the end will be near. Now, if it ia recollected that we 
are approaching the end of the ninth century since the last 
manifestation of Hakim in the year a. d. 1010, and that the 
late collision between Christendom and Islam has culminated 
in a war which threatens the Turkish empire with dissolution, 
and the disastrous consequences of which on Islam generally 
have yet to be developed, it will be easy to imagine the intense 
degree of expectation raised by these events in the minds of 
the Druse nation. The invading wave of Christian influence 
rolling over the European provinces of Turkey is already felt 
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in the eaatern portion of the Sultan's dominions. It lias swept 
OTCr the khaoates of Contnil Asia, until it has broken upon 
the colossal empire of the far East, upon which are centered 
the hopes of the Druses. Now that Rusgia has come into col- 
lision with China, and we may hear any day of Chinese legions 
swarming over the extended and imperfectly defended frontiers 
of southern Siberia, the predictions of the sacred Druse books 
seem to them in a fair way of fulfillment, and the Druses are 
eagerly waiting for an Armageddon in which they believe 
themselves destined to take a prominent part.* Tliey do not, 
however, arrogate to the Chinese and themselves the exclusive 
monopoly of their religion, or the benefits that are to flow 
from it, but hold that largo numbers of true believers are dis- 
guised by professing false religions in all the kingdoms of the 
world. At one time they supposed, from the friendly attitude 
which British officials held toward them, that the whole British 
nation were Druses ; and if they have now given up this hope, 
they still retain the idea that a considerable body of believers 
exists among them, who are represented chiefly by the sect 
known in England as Unitarians. In consequence of this, the 
whole British nation will enjoy the special favor of Hakim. 
Christianity, generally, they regard as the religion of the 
Antagonist, or as being the inversion, under a specious garb, 
of true Christianity — in other words, as Antichrist. 

Wlien a Druse desires to be initiated into his religion, ho is 
required to hind himself solemnly by the following covenant : 

"I, , the son of , in sound reason, and with my full 

consent and preference, do now absolve myself from all sects 
and religions which contradict the religion of our Lord El 
Uakim of infinite power, and do acknowledge that there \s no 
adored Qod in heaven, or existing J^rd on earth, except our 

■ Two or thrre Dnise village 
Uegiddo, which some suppose Co 
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Lord El Hakim (may his name be praised !). I do give np 
myself, eoul and body, unto him, and iindcrtalxe to submit to 
nil hia orders, and to know nothing but the obedience of our 
Lord, who apiiearod in Egypt in the human form, I shall 
render the homage due to him, and to none else, whether past, 
present, or expected. I submit to whatever he sees fit to de- 
cree respecting me, I shall keep the secrets of my religion, 
and speak of them to none but Unitoriana. If I ever forsake 
the religion of our Lord, or disobey any of his commands, may 
I be absolved from the adored Creator, and cut off from the 
privileges of the ministers ; and I shall justly deserve immedi- 
ate punishment." The rite of induction is performed by the 
Ukkul, when they simply place tlie books of wisdom into his 
hands. The performance of holy ceremonies of this natnre, 
and the secret religions meetings of the Ukkul, are held every 
Thursday evening (according to Eastern computation, Friday) 
in small, square, domed buildings, which may bo seen plenti- 
fully scattered over the liillsides. These are called khrUtoeta, 
and will accommodate at most thirtyor forty persons. To these 
sSances women ore admitted, according to the injunction ot 
Hamza, who says : " You should, moreover, instrnct your sis- 
ters in the faith, but let them be seclnded by a partition, and 
let them not lift up their voices." Nevertheless it is said that 
many Druse women are very learned, and it is certain that they 
are not uncommonly very devout, and that the teaching of 
their religion has a very marked influence not merely in the 
development of their intelligence, but in the propriety of their 
lives. The following is a specimen of a Druse prayer : 

" Praise to thee, Thou whose grace is invisible ! Praise 
to thee, O Thou who hast the best names ! Praise to thee, O 
Thou whose greatness is inimitable ! I pray thee, God, the 
most generous of heavers, through the five [ministers] and 
through the three [ministers] who submitted themselves to 



thee, to grant mc purity of heart, prayer in my tongue, pardon 
to my end, a Biifficiency of righteous proyision, and a transla- 
tion to a pure and holy tabernacle — not to the tabernacle of a 
wretched infidel. I pray not for a reverBiil of thy decrees, but 
that gniee may accompany them. Thou whose commands 
none can put away, and whose decrees none can frustrate, 
Thou art the High, and Thou art tlie Great ! " In these khal- 
loets they also chant epic poems. There was one just under 
the house at which we staid at Ain Anub on a Thursday 
evening, and at nightfall I watched for the flicker of a light, 
and listened for the atrains of a hymn — for they sing a millen- 
nial anthem, chanting the advent of Ilaklm and hia armies 
from China, and their triumph over Moslem and Christian 
unbelievers ; but, though it was the night of their meeting, 
neither light nor sound issued from the mysterious little 
building. 

Here also they discuss politics and the interests of the na- 
tion. They have seerot signs of recognition, and are in fact 
organized as a powerful jKiIitical as well as secret society. In 
order to provide for a universal union of sentiment and action, 
two or three distinguished khalwets, which have constant com- 
mnnication between each other, take the lead by common con- 
sent. Of these the principal are the one near Hasbeya, one in 
the Jebel Druse, and one at Baaklin, the village near which we 
had passed on onr way to Muklitara. Prom them information 
and orders are issued to the minor khnJweU, and from them 
the news is spread to the local meetings of every village. This 
order of proceeding is so well kept np that in time of war 
there is a general secret understanding pervading the whole 
community, from which a series of acts ensue that are sanc- 
tioned by the highest dignitaries of the Druses, and which 
form an integral part of the general policy adopted by them. 
This organization they have already once turned to formidable 
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aocoant, and it may be tliat they are yet destined to play ■ 
importaDt part in the destinies of the country. As brave as 
they are enbtle, skilled in the use of firearms, with a spirit of 
independence which has never brooked opprcESion, and which 
the Turkish Government haa sought rather to cajole than to 
control, loyal to their friends and merciless to their foes, no- 
thing bat their inferiority in point of numbera has prevented 
them from exercising a supreme influence in Syria. 

The Druses never engage in trade as a sole means of liveli- 
hood, but always have more or less landed property, which 
they cultivate, and from which they derive their living. The 
money which they get in eschange for goods, when they have 
reason to apprehend it was obtained in some improper way, 
they always exchange with some Christian or Jew. During 
the whole period of their existence as an independent nation 
or sect, extending over an epoch of nearly a thousand years, 
the Druses have only produced one man of real celebrity. 
This was the Emir Fakr-ed-din, who ruled over the Lebanon 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. This remark- 
able man annexed Beyront and Sidon, threatened Damasoas, 
and extended his sway as far as the Lake of Tiberias and 
Mount Carmel, where the Druse villages, which I visited, 
still exist. He was finally captured by the Tnrks near Je*- 
zin, brought to Constantinople, and decapitated. Another 
very singular personality among the Druses was a princess of 
the houiie ot Ru?lan, who last century governed most Bucceaa- 
fuUy a part of the Lebanon. She heard and judged cases, 
sitting behind a cnrtain, and her decisions gave great satis- 
faction. This circumstance furnishes a striking illustration 
of the exceptional jiosition which women occupy among the 
Druses, of which I had personal evidence in the deference 
paid to the mother of my hosts. 

In physique the Druses have nothing in common with the 
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Bedouin Arabs, from whom thoy are supposed by some to bo 
descended ; while others, with far more rcusoii eo far as their 
stature is concerned, consider them to be the modern repre- 
aentativea of the ancient house of Amalek. Polygamy does 
not esist among them ; and, as I have before remarked, they 
are exceedingly jealous and strict in their relations with wo- 
men. It is doubtless owing to the fact that Druses do not 
indulge in a plurality of wives, that woman exercises so much 
more influence in the family than in polygamous countries. 
Altliough so carefully veiled, there are no harems iu the 
Turkish sense, and the windows of my bedroom opened on a 
yard surrounded by kitchens and offices always crowded with 
busy, active, and talkative women, doubly fussy in conse- 
quence of the important event which had taken place, and 
evidently controlling matters to their hearts' content. I could 
even pass through the midst of them without causing tliat 
consternation and general stampede which would liave been 
the case had they been Turkish women. In my walks abroad 
this was still more strikingly the case ; instead of that shrink- 
ing, cringing manner wliich the Moslem female thinks fit to 
exhibit in the presence of a stranger of the other acs — who in 
fact feels guilty of an impropriety if he dares so much as to 
address her — the Dnise woman boldly talks to him from be- 
hind her veil, daringly and yet not immodestly " fixing " him 
with her one eye, and evidently much too proud to be a victim 
to bashfulness or timidity. Strolling alone through the vil- 
lage in the afternoon, to get away from the noise and see a 
little of the surrounding country. I came upon many groups 
of females, all in holiday attire, talking and langhing merrily, 
who, when they saw me, gave a scream of welcome, and then 
in most winning tones showered blessings upon my country 
and myself. Now and then one would come forward and 
present a rosebud, so that I had quite a little bouquet before 
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I had gone very far. They seemed far more aniions to cxm- 
ceal their fiieea than the upper part of tlieir persona, which 
the peculiar cut of their coEtume somewhat lavislily displayed. 
I soon gmi clear of the houses and followed a steep path don-n 
to a roaring hi-ook, embowered in foliage, which, later in the 
day, I ascended to a most enchanting spot, where it tumbled 
oTcr the rocks from a height of some thirty feet into a cool 
grotto, which I found was a favorite picnic resort of the 
JumbeMts, and where a clear pool formed a tempting bath. 
Climbing up the ateep hill on the other side, amid magnificent 
chestnut-treeB, I came to a spot from which there was a good 
view of the palace, with its tall cypress and chestnut trees 
standing boldly out on the shoulder of the hill, and I sat 
down to sketch it, but was soon surrounded by a group of 
villagcra returning from the fete, who would not hear of my 
going back until I had paid a visit to their village, which 
turned out to he nearly an hour distant. I was amply repaid, 
however, by the extreme beauty of the walk and the hospi- 
tality of the reception which I received. They took me to 
the house of the old sheik, who was very ill, and, I fear, will 
never rise from the bed upon which he nevertheless insisted 
upon receiving me. Ilore I was regaled with coffee and 
lemonade, the room soon becoming full of guesta ; and we 
made the most laughable struggles to understand each other, 
the eternal friendship of the English and the Druses being 
the theme upon which our conversation centered — for any 
attempt to get mucli beyond compliments and expressions of 
mutual admiration ended in confusion. Here, too, the wo- 
men came to the doors, and both they and their husbands 
insisted that I should keep on paying visits, which, as it 
would have involved an endless absorption of coSee, I was 
obliged to decline ; but I went up to the flat roof of tho 
highest house and reveled in tho glorious prospect. This 
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WI13 the village of Ain Matur, celebrated, as I ofterwaiti 
■ heard, for the turbulence and independence of Us inhab- 
itants, On m6re than one occasion, it would seem, they had 
acquired an unenviable notoriety. But I am only apeak of 
them as I found them ; and, if I experienced at last some 
difficulty in making my escape, it wua from nothing more 
dajigerous than hospitality. 

Altogether, Mukhtara and its neighborhood possessed so 
much fascination, that it was with regret I found myself un- 
able to accept the inyitation of my kind hosts, and prolong my 
etay over another day. I waa obliged to leave the rest of the 
party here, and pnsh on by myself to Damascus. The route I 
proposed to take waa one very little traversed, and it was ne- 
cessary to find a guide in the village who knew it. I can 
imagine no more delightful headquarters for excui-sions than 
Mukhtara. N'ot only does the scenery possess a special charm 
of its own, but ruins, ^11 of more or leas antiquarian interest, 
are scattered over the country ; and the remains of ancient art 
lie buried among the beauties of nature. 

Our last evening was spent in comparative calm. The vil- 
lagers, exhausted with their exertions, had gone homo ; tho 
young mother and child wore doing well, in spite of all they 
had gone through ; and considering how little rest we bad any 
of us enjoyed for tho last thirty-six. hours, there was a general 
disposition to retire early. As I intended to start before my 
hosts were up, I took a cordial leave of them, and not long 
after sunrise on tho following morning found myself alone 
en route, with Mukhtara, now silent, behind me, and before 
me the towering peaks of the Lebanon, across which lay my 
day's journey. 
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The llrel part of the road from Mukhtara to Damaacas i 
little better than a staircase. The faculty of climbing, whicb 
• ia inherent In Lebanon ponies, enables them to overcome dif- 
ficulties that would seem insurmountable in civilized conn* 
tries ; and although it was often nece-ssary to dismount and 
drive my pony before me, he scrambled np the steep moan^ 
tain-eide like a goat, too well pleased to be rid of his bordea 
to make any objections to the path he was called upon to 
travel. Even np here, aioid overhanging rocks, and on tfas 
precipitous hillsides, every inch of available ground was cnlti- 
vated, chiefly with vines. These are neither trellised nor 
dwarfed into standard bushes, but trailed over the rocks : the 
grapes arc thus kept out of what little soil there is, and 
ripened by the heat of the stone. 

This cnltivntion extended for about an hour, and ceased at 
the village of Khorabeh, the highest inhabited spot in the val- 
ley, and the limit of cultivation. Here I fonnd some traces of 
ancient ruins, the remains of walls composed of hngo blocks of 
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stone, borne arches still staiiding, and all the indicatioiiB of what 
may have been, in the time of the Crusaders, or possiblj be- 
fore that time, a frontier fort. We still had some more climb- 
ing to do before making a sharp descent into a wild, desolate 
valley ; and then tee found ourselves at the foot of the highest 
range of the Lebanon. 

It was a long, dreary pull up the steep mountain-side, with 
nothing to relieve the fatigue except the views back over the 
country I had left. All around was bleak and barren ; the 
path was eo little traversed that it vas a mere track ; and I 
did not meet a sool after leaving Khorabeh till I reached the 
first village at the foot of the mountain on the other eide. At 
the summit of the pass, which I estimated at about six thon- 
Band feet above the level of the sea, I crossed a patch of snow, 
and then, with a last look westward, eagerly pressed on to 
the view which I knew was awaiting me in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The last few minutes before reaching the crest of a high 
mountain-range — when one has no idea of what is to be seen 
beyond — is always a period of most agreeable suspense and 
anticipation : and when the glorious panorama unfolds, and 
the extensive landscape bursts upon one in all its novelty and 
beauty, how amply does it compensate for the monotony and 
fatigue of the ascent ! From the point where I was then stand- 
ing, Ccelesjria lay mapped out at my feet. To the right, the 
snowy peaks of Mount Hermon closed the prospect ; and from 
its shoulder, stretching away northward, was the range of the 
Anti- Lebanon. Immediately below, the plain of the Buka'a, 
dotted with villages, and watered by the Litany, gradually 
tapered to the gorge by which that river forces its way to the 
aea, through the Lebanon range, while it spread out, in all its 
rich luxuriance, in the opposite direction, as far aa Baalbec, 
fifty miles distant. Map in hand, I could recognize every vil- 
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kge, and stood no longer in need of a guide, although I kept 

him with me — for my night quarters, though still dietanty 
were almost visible. Then we plunged down the precipitotu 
descent, and once more found ourselves in the midst of an 
abundant vegetation and a busy population. Trarelara by 
the main road to Damascus and Baalbcc are bo familiar with 
the Baka'a that I will spare them a description of it, though 
I descended upon it by a little-known route, and entered it to 
the south of the tourist's track. 

After a delightful plunge iu the turbid waters of the Litany 
— for the heat of the valley after the snow-tipped ridge etmck 
GO sharp a contrast that a bath was doubly grateful — I pushed 
on into the spurs of the Anti-Lebanon, reaching, a little before 
dark, the Christian village of Aithi, where I had some diffi- 
culty in finding accommodation. It was an inhospitable, tm- 
inviting place ; and in this respect contrasted most unfavorably 
with the Druse quarters I had just left. The people firat 
stared at me, and then quarreled over me, the dispute being, 
so far as I could gather, who should nol have the honor of eo- 
tertaining me as a guest. ^\iter one or two vain attempts had 
been made to induce mo to accept accommodation which an 
Irish pig would have scorned, I finally found my way to the 
best-looking house in the village, which turned out to be the 
sheik's. As that dignitary was absent, I was somewhat coldly 
regarded by the female part of bia establishment, who, however, 
at last consented to put me up, on the distinct understanding 
that I was not to turn them out of the only decent room in 
the house, but share it with them. This prospect was by 
no means tempting, considering the operation which one fat 
woman was performing upon the head of another, the gener- 
ally "insecty" look of the place, and tlie number of babies 
which were promiscuously lying about and squalling when they 
were not engaged in sustaining nature. So I wandered about 
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Iielplossly, making vain attomptH to force myself npon the hos- 
pitality — which was to be liberally paid for — of the owners of 
the best houses I could find ; but I received nothing but grunta 
and scowls, until a dirty Greek priest, with an eye to the main 
chance, came to my rescue, and offered to turn all his women 
out of a relatively sweet apartment, have the mud floor wa- 
tered, swept, and matted, and abandon it to me for my sole 
nso and occupation for the night. I was thankful to close 
with the offer ; and half a dozen women were soon bnsily en- 
gaged sweeping, cleaning, and cooking, while all the neighbora 
came in to stare at bo unusual a visitor. As I had some diffi- 
culty, in the absence of any interpreter, in making myself 
understood, the priest, who was very voluble, and absorbed with 
a desire for imparting information, triumphantly announced 
that there was a Syrian schoolmaster in the village who could 
speak English, or, at all events, had been educated in a mis- 
sionary school ; and he shortly returned with a very ill-favored 
and unhealthy youth, who, on the strength of his advanced 
state of civilization, seized me by the hand, and loudly ex- 
claimed " Good morning ! " though the sun was just then set- 
ting ; then palling out an English and Arabic pocket-diction- 
ary, and studying it for Bomo time, he said, in a peremptory 
tone, " Can you eat a hen ?" I had already, before his arrival, 
expressed my willingness to attempt this feat ; but he was too 
proud of the tremendous effect his learning had produced on 
the bystanders to hide his talent under a hnsbel, and kept on 
repeating the qnestion from time to time. It was his supreme 
effort. He said a good de«! more, it is true, apparently under 
the impression that it was English, as he repeatedly referred 
to the book ; but the sounds which he produced were inarti- 
culate and vague ; and he afterward became so tronblesome by 
his insistance that I should communicate with him by means 
of his dictionary, which he had great difficulty in reading, 
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that I requested liim to retnrn to his pupils, if lie had an; 
So far from his taking the hint, he established himself in my 
room for the evening ; and even after I had politely pointed 
out the word " kick," aa a hint that there were several ways of ■ 
leaving a room, he resolutely declined to move until I showed 
him the point of my boot, and indicated, as good-naturedly as 
I could, by sigTiB, the method of its application, when he went 
out in high dudgeon, and I heard him abusing me all down 
the street. I have since learned generally to detect at a glance 
Syrians who have received the advantages of a smattering of 
education, by the extraordinary insolence which didtinguisbes 
them, and a presumption and familiarity which are not at all 
justiSed by the very limited extent of their accomplishments. 
Other visitors I had who were by no means so offensive ; and 
they sat and gosBiped as I dined on "hen," and took mo out 
and showed mo the ruins of a Roman temple, in the center of 
the village, manifesting a good deal of intelligent interest in 
their inquiries aa to what its original use might have been. 
The chief industry of Aithi is pottery-ware; and jars and 
pitchers, made of the excellent clay in the neighborhood, find 
a ready market in Damascus. 

As the village is more than three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and I had still a slight ascent to make, the 
keen north wind struck chill when I started at six o'clock the 
following morning, though April was already far advanced. 
Crossing smooth, grassy hills, I came unexpectedly, in about an 
hour after leaving my quarter,«, upon remains, which I stopped 
a short time to examine. They are near a spring called Ain 
Kenia, and consist of mined walla still standing to a height of 
three or four feet, composed of huge blocks of stone, and which 
apparently inclosed two temples, each twenty yards by sixteen. 
In one were two prostrate columns and a carved Capital ; in 
the other, two fragments of columns still standing. I have 
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not been able to discover the Roman name of the town of which 
these ruins were the romaina. Half an hour later, after trav- 
ersing a pretty but poorly cultivated country, I reached the 
Tillage of Jedeideh, ou tbo DamiLscus road ; and five hoars 
afterward found myself amid the shady groves on the banks 
of the Barada, and surrounded by all the indications of prox- 
imity to that queen of Oriental citios, Damascns. 

I was most kindly received at Damascus by Midhat Pasha, 
then Governor-General of Syria, who entered warmly into the 
project for the colonization of Oilead, which I snbmtttod for 
hia approval, I was detained three wooks elaborating it under 
the supervision of hia Highness ; and I was encouraged, by the 
high appreciation which he seemed to entertain of the advan- 
tages of the scheme, to hope that I should find its merits as 
cordially recognized at Constantinople. 

I was not Borry to avail myself of the opportunity which 
my stay at Damascus afFordod of making some excnrsions in 
the neighborhood. With my friend Mr. Austin, on a geologi- 
cal errand bent, I started one morning by the Aleppo gate, and 
following the broad road which leads to Horns and Humath — 
and, if one follows it far enough, to Aleppo and Constantinople 
—reached in a conple of hours the large village of Duma. 
Here we met the avant-garde of a large caravan which was 
Brriving from Baghdad ; and I gazed with no little interest at 
the uncouth riders, who seemed aa joyous as the crew of a ship 
just arriving in port after a long voyage, Tliey had left the 
main body of the caravan behind them, while they wont on to 
make preliminary preparations, and were, doubtless, eagerly 
anticipating the pleasure of plunging into the delights and diB- 
sipations of Damascus. 

At an empty barrack a little beyond Duma the road to 
Aleppo and Palmyra turns to the north, while we continued 
on the Baghdad road, through richly cultivated country, 
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though the gardens and fruit-orcliarda which 
mascua here ceased ; but the llerj or irrigated plain, thickly 
populated, eitenda away to the " Meadow Lakes," some ten 
or twelve mites distant to the southeast. We skirted its north- 
ern raargin, our road leading us along the base of the sterile 
range of the Jebel Kalamuu. 

Wg galloped oyer the short grass pasture<land, where wild 
Hquonce was growing in great abundance, to the village of 
Adra, where a large number of the Agidat Arabs were en- 
camped and pasturing their flocks. They are a sedentory tribe 
of amiable herdsmen ; and we sent over to the tents for a guide 
to lead UE to the particular part of the Jebel Aba Ata which 
we wished to iuvei^tigate. In au hour and a half after leaving 
Adra, under the guidance of the Arab, we crossed an ancient 
water-course leading to some o^ttensivo ruins which I had not 
time to visit, and reached a ruined khan. All cultivation had 
ceased, and we traversed a desert covered with flint, onjs, chal- 
cedony, agate, and other pebbles which had been subjected to 
volcanic action. We scrambled over this difficult country till 
nightfall, along narrow wadies, np dry torrent-beds, and acrooa 
serrated ridges. On one of these I perched myself while the 
aun was setting — my friend was otherwise engaged — and rev- 
eled in a bath of color, as the slanting raya seemed literally to 
bornish the barren hillsides, and their shadows fell encroacb- 
ingly on the richly tinted desert, which changed its hues as it 
receded, until its horizon wa? lost in the haze, out of which the 
burning heats of the day were fading. Below mo, a little to 
the east, lay the village of Dhnmayr, the last permanently in- 
habited spot on this side of the Euphrates ; beyond it stretched 
the illimitable desert ; barely visible in a southerly direction 
was the water-line of the marshy lakes called Bahret el' Atcbeh, 
in which the ancient rivers of Damascus, the Abana and Phar- 
par, lose themselves. Beyond them, again, is the long volcanic 
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range of Tulul el Sata, a, series of extinct craters, situated in a 
district, only portions of which have as yet been explored at 
different times by M. Waddington, Mr. Wetzsteln, and Cap- 
tain Burton. They form the center of a notoriously wild and 
lawless region, which the GoTemmeot lias vainly attempted 
to reduce to order by the establishment of a military post near 
a spot called the Derb el OhazawSt, or Road of the Robberies, 
on account of its insecurity; hut It is a road nobody travels, 
aa it loads nowhere : there is nothing beyond but unexplored 
desert, excepting the three interesting ruins of El Diyura, 
which are situated on its nearest margin. Looking in a sonth- 
westerly direction, the eye wandered over the broad green 
Merj. An expanse of com-tield and pasture, and dotted with 
numerous villages and encampments, it is bounded by the 
low, barren range of the Jebel-el-Aswad, or Black Mountain, 
far behind which again, and a little more to the east, the lofty 
summits of the Jebel Druse, the home of nearly three fourths 
of the Druse nation, bounded the prospect. To the far west, 
the gardens of Damascus concealed all view of the glittoring 
city which nestles in their shade, but contrasted wondrously 
in their soft coloring with the brilliant copper tints of the 
desert ranges by which they are surrounded. Behind all, ma- 
jestic Hermon reared its snow-clad crests, glowing with crim- 
son light, and so completing a panorama unrivaled in the rich- 
ness of its hues, and the striking contrasts wJiicb its principal 
features presented. 

The village of Dhnmayr, which lay on the plain below, two 
or three miles distant to the eastward, is the point at which 
the Arab express courier, after a nine days' and nights' jour- 
ney across the desert, delivers up his mail. The wild Bedouin 
■who performs this dangerous, solitary, and fatiguing jonmey, 
rarely enters the two centers of Eastern civilization, between 
■which he furnishes a naeans of communication. For him the 
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fragrant gardens and we!l-Btocked bazaars of Damascos hare 
no attraction ; or perhaps he feare that he might be sedaced 
by them, and avoids the temptation. Be that as it may, he 
stops on the verge of the desert, at either end of his route, and 
swings on his lithe dromedary to and fro over its arid wastcw, 
catching such snatches of rest as he may at tlie scattered oases 
and widely separated wells where he stops to refresh his cameL 
With the coppery aky Ecorching him by day, and the changeless 
bine above him at night ; rarely knowing the shelter even of 
an Arab tent ; carrying with him the dates and rice sufBoient 
to last him for his jonrney ; exposed to perils from thirst and 
sand-storms and predatory Arabs, to whom the fieet animal he 
rides is a sore temptation — he is, without doubt, the most 
bimrre and exceptional postman in existence. One wonders 
whether he has really ever fathomed the mj-stery of his occu- 
pation, or found out why he should thus bo kept constantly 
oscillating between the o])posite margins of the desert with a 
bag : whether he knows what is in the bag, or if he does, can 
form any conception why people in Damascus should caro to 
know what people are doing in Baghdad, for he can ncTer 
have experienced the sensation of wanting either to receire or 
to send a letter. It is probably with a considerable feeling of 
scorn and contempt that he ministers to this morbid craving 
for imparting and receiving useless information. Then, again, 
what opportunities for profound reflection he enjoys ! Rarely 
exchanging a word with his fellow-man, yet constantly battling 
with hidden dangers — always on the alert, and yet never vary- 
ing the eternal monotony of sky and desert — the mystery of 
existence must present the problems which oivilization has 
failed to fathom, in an entirely new light to him for ever 
perched on the back of a dromedarj'. For all we know, he 
may have framed a theory of evolution depending on "en- 
vironment," by which, when the fittest is called upon to rar- 
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vive, be may remain the solo representative of the human race. 
Meanwhile, the types of the highest etute of ciTilization, hlash 
with ita discoveries, are driven to suicide, and find life monot- 
onous because it is made up of "buttoning and unbuttoning"; 
but he who is never called upon to do either the one or the 
other, serenely leads the most monotonous existence of all. 
Yet no thought of self-destruction from ennui ever enters hia 
mind as he jogs backward and forward over the dreary waste 
with the bag which he despises. Except, possibly, the gentle- 
men who prefer being stage-coachmen to any other existence, 
and daily leave the White Horse Cellar in all weathers 
throughout the London season, who is there who is likely to 
have attained to the calm elevation of his philosophy ? And 
even these do not carry a post-bag. 

It is sad to think that the day may not be far distant when 
the occupation of this interesting specimen of humanity will 
be gone ; when the shrill scream of the locomotive, piercing 
the still air of night, will scare the jackals who now make it 
resound with their plaintive cries, and introduce the Baghdad 
postman to " the blessings of ci-v-ilization," of which he hua till 
now been deprived. Flying across the desert by the Euphrates 
Valley Railway, tightly wedged between a set of card-sharjwrs 
in a third-class carriage, he may possibly look buck with a 
smile of pity to his dromedary days ; but it is a question 
whether be will bo a better or wiser man, especially if, to re- 
lieve the monotony of the journey, his companions initiate 
him into the mysteries of their vocation, or moke him its vic- 
tim. Let us hope that his instinct may teach him, if he 
would " evolve " into higher conditions, to telegraph for his 
dromedary to meet him at the next station, and to fly upon 
it to the uttermost recesses of his beloved desert, where, once 
more encompassed by the serene atmosphere of philosophical 
contemplation, he may reflect that, though he heard mnob 
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among his letlow - paasengers of the "ble§Bing3" and the 
"vices "of civilization, there ia still enough honesty left 
Christendom to have refrained from the mockery of sacii s 
phrase as the "virtues of civilization." What relation may 
exist between its "vices" and its "blessings" ia a snbjcct 
which may be recommended to the earnest and tbonghtfal 
consideration of the Baghdad postman. 

I regretted very much that wo had made arrangementB 
with the sheik at Adra for spending the night there, for I 
should have much preferred sleeping at Dhumayr. where I 
could distinguish the outline of a building rising high above 
the flat tops of the houses of the village. This was probably 
the Corinthian temple described by Dr. Porter as being in a 
very complete state of preservation, the roof alone having 
fallen, and perhaps unique in its design. It bears an inscrip- 
tion showing it to have been built in the reign of the two 
Philips, A. D. 246, About two miles farther past are the pros- 
trate ruins of a small town and strong fortress. Indeed, there 
can be little doubt that the whole of this region is only wait- 
ing a thorough exploration to reveal many still unknown relics 
of its former civilization. Unfortunately, our researclies had 
for tbeir object discoveries more in accordance with the prac- 
tical and utilitarian age in which we live, and we had not time 
to spare to trouble ourselves about the past ; so wo reluctantly 
decided to return to Adra, and ultimately reached the houEe 
of the sheik, tolerably tired after fourteen hours in the saddle, 
on very limited sustenance, and quite ready, therefore, for din- 
ner. What was our dismay to find, as wc rode into the court- 
yard of his comfortable dwelling — for he was a well-to-do 
sheik — that he was giving an entertainment in celebration of 
his daughter's wedding ! The yard was full of a dancing, 
yelling crowd of invites; the roofs were thronged with female 
spectators, who also squatted on their heels round the coort, 
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and applauded the dances in which they were not allowed to 
take part. These coDsiated in the men forming a circle, or 
Gometimcs a half-circle, and pressing against each other as 
closely as possible, so that the movement of the ring should 
be absolutely BJmultaneous, aud then dancing round in meas- 
ured and somewhat monotonous step. The music was com- 
posed of drums and pipes, and made a deafening and most 
discordant clamor. As the musicians changed the time, new 
Btepa were introduced, but none of them were graceful ; and 
considering that it was ten o'clock at night, and wo were 
famishing for want of food, we did not regard the performance 
with the interest and admimtton that we should have shown 
under the pleasing influences of digestion. 

At last the inevitable piV/ajf and lebfn, or sour milk, made 
their appearance, and we formed a rival attraction to the 
dancers, as we proceeded to dispose of our meal in the presence 
of the company. It was no use attempting to go to sleep until 
tlie entertainment was at an end : and it was past midnight 
before we were enabled to stretch our weary limbs on the 
coverlets that had been spread on the floor, and seek repose 
in peace and quiet, except from fleas. 

In the morning there arrived a fantastic dervish armed with 
a whip, and a boy dressed aa a girl, with castanets, and two 
musicians with a drum and a sort of banjo, and their perform- 
ances soon attracted a crowd, though they were neither refined 
nor edifying. The boy was dressed and danced very much 
after the manner of a nautch-girl in India, only rather " more 
so," while the dervish cracked his whip and acted the part of a 
somewhat immoral hnf!oon — so we were not tempted to linger 
longer than waa absolutely necessary to swallow our morning 
coflee ; and bidding adieu to the happy father of the bride, 
who had treated ua with the greatest hospitality, we turned our 
faces homeward, and the same afternoon reached Damascus. 
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Mrs. Barton, in her charming work, " Inner Life ia Syria," 
has described go fally the fascination which clin^ to this 
patriarch among the cities of the eartli, that she has left little 
to the traveler whose experiences have been limitod to weeks 
instead of years. But even in that short time he becomes con- 
scious of nn aroma, if one may eo express it, pocttliar to itself — 
a haJo of mysticism, as well as of antiquity, wliich seems to 
pervade its fountoined conrts, its mazy bazaars, its fragrant 
groves, its rushing waters, and surrounding ruius. It is a 
concentration of what Kinglake calls "the splendor and the 
havoc of the East "; and if its fading splendor and present 
havoc fail to furnish the key to the mystery of its long exists 
encc, they at least invest it with an nnrivaled charm of associ- 
ation, carrying us back to the days when the traditions of 
religion ore lost in obscurity, and arts were professed, and 
mysteries practiced, which in these days would bo deemed 
superstitious, but which in olden time formed the foundations 
npon which men's theological belief was bnilt. As it has been 
at all times a center of occult knowledge, I was anxious to Icam 
its existing phase ; and though my opportunities were too 
limited to enable me to make inquiries in the particular di- 
rection in which I had reason to believe facta of interest were to 
be discovered, I succeeded by means of the police in making the 
acquaintance of a personage of some celebrity in his way. Thia 
was a certain Sheik Ruslan Aboutou, who lived in a quarter 
of Damascus known oa the Meidan. It is a curious projection 
from the city, extending for a mile and a half in a southerly 
direction in a long, narrow line, like the handle of a frying-pan 
— supposing the pan to represent the city itself — and owes its 
shape and existence, doubtless, to the fact that by tliis road the 
Iladj or pilgrimage leaves Damascus for Mecca, and so sfaopa, 
and dwellings, and storehouses have sprang up on each side of 
it, until they terminate at the Bawwabet Allah or God's gates. 
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Here dwell a moat strange assortment of characters. There 
flre dervishes and the hangers-on of the Iladj, Arabs from the 
desert, Druses from the Hauran, Mollahs, and com merchants 
— for it is a great grain depot — tumble-down dwellings of vast 
dimeDEiouB and ghostly in thoir dilapidation, moE<]ues, and 
low-class hammama and cheap khans ; while strings of camels 
arriving from distant oases, accompanied by wild -looking 
Bedoains, mingle with flocks of sheep driven by Kurd shep- 
herds. On the right-hand side of the street, which is un- 
uauully broad, and abont half-way down it, was situated the 
house of the sheik — an unpretentious building with a small 
courtyard, in which were two or three orange-trees, and over- 
looked by the flat roofs of the neighboring houses. We arrived 
here one afternoon, a somewhat larger party than was wise, 
perhaps, considering the nature of the spectacle that was re- 
served for ns ; but the attraction proved too tempting for some 
ladies who were visiting Damascus to withstand, though it is 
not likely they will over repeat the experiment. The sheik 
received us at the door of his courtyard, which was already 
tolerably full of native spectators, and of persona who were 
to take part in the performances ; while many veiled women, 
who had apparently got notice that the sheik was going to 
exhibit his powers, crowded the surrounding roofs. We took 
our seats on a divan in an apartment, one side of which was 
open to the court, while from the others doors led into the 
house ; from their slightly open chinks and crannies issued the 
murmur of women's voices. The sheik himself was a tall, 
handsome man of about fifty, with a short, well-trimmed, iron- 
gray beard, a bright, intelligent eye, a somewhat hooked nose, 
and a month which, when he smiled, lighted np his face with 
a decidedly pleasing expression. 

After the usual preliminary politeness of pipes, sherbet, and 
coffee, he went into an inner room, and reappeared with ' 
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bundle of iron ekewers, very much resembling those need bj 
cooks for trussing meat. Beckoning to a wild-looking derrish 
etrippod to the waist, whose wandering eye had an evil look ia 
it which the rest of hia countenance did not belie — in fact, it 
was only redeemed from being villainous by a sort of glare of 
insanity — he made him open his mouth, and proceeded with 
the utmost coolness to pass a skewer from the inside throogb 
each cheek, so that the points could be seen plainly protmding. 
He then performed a like operation on a remarkably handsome 
youth of about sixteen, whom I afterward found was hia son, 
and whose large, clear, hazel eye was calmly fixed on mine 
while his cheeks were being pierced, nor did a line of hia codq- 
tenaucc indicate that he was conscious of the slightest pain. 
Not a drop of blood flowed in either case. The two victims 
stood before us with their mouths pressed bock, and the pro- 
jecting skewers showing the points through their cheeks, with 
as much apparent comfort as if it wi^ tho normal condition of 
their being. Leaving them in this attitude, the sheik again 
disappeared into his room. This time ho returned with a 
small, square box, drawing buck the sliding lid of which he 
extracted a scorpion of unusual size, it^ vicious tail curling and 
striking its own back as it writhed between his fingers. This 
he handed to another dervish, clothed and looking more in hia 
right mind than his skewered comrade, who iastautly dropped 
the lively reptile into his mouth, and crunched it with great 
apparent gusto. As it was as large as an ordinary lund-crab, 
it was a big mouthful, and seemed to whip up into a sort of 
lather aa he chewed it. His countenance as be went on 
munching was bo impassive that I could not judge whether 
live scorpion is nice or not : probably it is an acquired taste. 
Another dervish joined in the repast, and disposed of a smaller 
one with equal equanimity. 

I now suggested that we were satisfied in regard to the 
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Bkcwcra, and that the company generally would feel more com- 
fortable if they were extracted. It ib decidedly unpleasant to 
have two men with their cheeks trasaed staring at you while 
others are eating live scorpions. Their mouths were so pressed 
back that they seemed to be grinning inanely ; but I should 
think the eEfect of a real joke would have been disagreeable. I 
longed to try and make them laugh, to see whether it would 
not hurt them ; but there is probably no such thing as a der- 
Tish with a sense of humor, and an Arabic joke was beyond 
me. The sheik, too, would probably have been offended, for 
he went through the whole performance with the greatest 
solemnity, taking long, deep inspirations as he muttered in- 
cantations in which the name of Allah occurred frequently, 
before he touched the skewers ; then with a dentist-liko twitch 
he jerked them out. The points were bloodless, and the out- 
side of the cheek showed only a slight induration, like that of 
a cicatrized wound ; there was no redness or inflammation. 

The sheik now once more returned to his room and brought 
out a larger box. which he opened, and drew forth from it 
several snakes of all sizes. These began to wriggle abont the 
floor in a disagreeable manner, with an overpowering attraction 
apparently for the legs of foreigners. However, the sheik 
charmed them in the usual manner, and they soon all curled 
up submissively ; then taking one about two feet long by the 
tail, he held it up in a manner so tempting that it proved ir- 
resistible to a tall, perfectly insane-looking dervish, who was 
afflicted with a sort of St. Vitus'a dance, and who, rushing for- 
ward out of the crowd, gave a loud yell, snatched the twisting 
snake out of the sheik's hands with both of his, gave it a sud- 
den, \-iolent jerk which snapped it in two, an'l plunged the 
bleeding and palpitating end into his mouth. This was a 
signal for a general scramble ; the half-naked dervish who ha 
been skewered seized hold of the other end, and secun 
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least Bix inclios all to himself. The men who had eaten Hba 
Bcorpioiia joined in voruciooBly, and in two minutes the eDtiie 
animal hod disappeared, and the liumun beings who had eaten 
it were wiping their bloody chops with much apparent relish. 
The tall St. Vitus's dance man, indeed, eeemed to liecome ia- 
tosicated with delight or some other emotion, and went into s 
sort of convulsion, from which he waa only restored hy the 
most intense eflort on the part ot the sheik, who seized hia 
head between hia hands, pressing it violently as he took long 
breatlis, and the veins swelled in his forehead with the concen- 
tration of his magnetic or other forces, as he repeated the 
formula of incantation, and finally restored his disciple, of 
whom he was evidently proud, to comparative calm. With 
the exception of the skewer affair, there was nothing very 
wonderful in all this : for, after all, the power of a man to 
make a beast of himself may be pushed to a very considerablfi 
length before it becomes inexplicable, so I was relieved to see 
preparations for esperimenta of a different nature. 

A brazier of burning charcoal was brought in, and the char- 
coal fanned into a blaze. The sheik then went through an in- 
vocation, and suddenly with hia bare feet Jumped upon it and 
Btood there for nearly a minute, the lurid flame curling round 
them. The moment he got off, the serpent-eaters rushed for- 
ward and filled their months with the red-hot charcoal, which 
was again fanned, the smell of burning flesh becoming power- 
ful and sickening as they crunched the glowing morsels. Lire 
coals are possibly the antidote to snakes after you have eaten 
them ; but the general effect of all this strange diet was begin- 
ning to have a powerful influence upon the nerves of some of 
the lady spectators, who protested that they were unable to 
witness further horrors. A man now stepped forward, stripped 
to the waist, with a skin almost as fair as a European's. His 
face had none of that expression of fanatical insanity which 
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characterized some of hia fraternity, btit was calm and some- 
what oommonplace. The sheik reappeared armed with a 
fikcwer of larger dimensions than he had thrust through the 
cheeks of the first victims, to the end of which was attached a 
heavy iron ball, and proposed to run it through the man's 
throat from the front, bringing it out at the nape of his neck. 
At this there was a general scream of horror and dismay. In 
vain did the sheik protest that the operation would be abso- 
lutely painless, and show ua tlie indurated spots on the oppo- 
site sides of the man's neck through which the instroment was 
in the habit of passing, while the man himself smiled with a 
bland expression of disappointment at being deprived of a 
pleasure to which ho was apparently looking forward. The 
repugnance of some of our party was not to bo overcome, and 
the sheik turned with an expression of contempt to make 
preparations for what was to follow. Pushing the same der- 
vish's waiatcloth down an inch or two, he revealed a row of cica- 
trices which made a semicircle extending round his body. lie 
then drew a curved knife about eiglit inches long and nearly 
two broad from a sheath, and proposed to plunge it to the hilt 
in his stomach. It had a short wooden handle about four 
inches in length, and there was no possibility of the blade slip- 
ping back into the handle. But here again he was stopped by 
a cry of horror from the ladies. This time the man himself 
earnestly joined hia proieatations to those of the sheik ; hia 
credit seemed at stake, as the women on the house-tops began 
to chatter, and there was a general look of dissatisfaction on 
the part of the spectators in the courtyard. I examined both 
the scars and the knife. The former were thin, beautifully 
healed incisions ; the latter as sharp as a razor and of the finest 
Bteel. I am very sorry that veracity compels me to leave this 
most interesting ex])eriment to the reader's imagination. The 
party had now made up their minds to leave the place, f 
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eeenied to have no other idcu than a harriod escape from its 
precincts ; eo we made rather an ignominiona exit, leaving the 
sheik bewildered and somewhat indignant at oar pnsillanimoiis 
conduct. 

I naked him, however, to pay me a visit on the following 
day, which ho did, and I had a long, intcreeting conversation 
with him. Ho said he was the hereditary descendant of the 
founder of the Order of Bcdawi, of which he was now the 
spiritual chief, and which numbered ahout ten thousand der- 
vishes. These were scattered throughout Islam, and claimed 
adherents in all classes of society. He named one of high rank. 
The order was secret to a great extent, and there were tlioae 
who openly professed to belong to it, as well as tJiosc who could 
exercise the special jiowers which attach to it without its being 
generally known. The founder of the order was u certain 
Sheik Said Ahmed el Bcdawi, who lived ahout two hundred 
years ago, was a Moslem of great reputation for sanctity, and 
is buried in the Church of the Cnisaders at Tantah, in Egypt. 
The Sheik el Bedawi had been initiated into these mysteries, 
haring naturally a wonderful faculty for acquiring them ; but 
the present sheik did not profess that they had originated with 
him. He said that the power to perform these wonders dated 
back to an unknown period, and came from stiU further east ; 
and that it was the same power which had been exercised by 
the sages, seers, and magicians of the Bible and other sacred 
books ; that such powers were not confined to his order, though 
they exercised them in a more wonderful manner than the 
other miracle-working sects. These eonsisted of the Snkki, 
founded by the Sheik Said Ibrahim ; the Kilani, founded by 
the Sheik Awal-ahd-el-Knder ; and tlie Rifai, founded by the 
Sheik Ahmed el Rifai. He said that these were good men and 
devout Moslems, and that the faculty which their disciples 
possessed depended on the purity and morality of the lives 
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irhicli they led. It was not, however, necessary to be a Moslem 
in order to bo & member of the order, though practically none 
but Moslema were membera of it ; but a belief in the Sheik 
Bedawi as the Bonrco of such power was absolutely neccBaary 
so far as his sect was concerned. I then asked him in regard 
to tlie ritea of initiation, and hia own experience and training. 
lie said that from hia oarliost infancy he had been educated by 
his father, aa he was then educating his son, to oxerciso the 
powers which wore hereditary in the family ; that they were to 
be cultivated by much intense prayer and concentration of 
will. He then repeated the prayers and modes of inyocation. 
I think he had some suspicion that I might become a neophyte, 
so earnest was he in his definition of the necessary process. 
Drawing long and deep breaths, he muttered, or rather whis- 
pered, in an attitnde of the most intense internal concentra- 
tion, the formnlce. Becoming more and more abstracted as he 
did 80, he said, aa he stopped snddenly, that were he to go on 
a little longer he should fall into a trance ; that when he was 
in a trance state ho saw and conversed with the Sheik el Be- 
dawi, hut it was never permitted to him to reveal what passed 
at these spiritnal interviews ; that those who wished to become 
disciples must learn this method of prayer and concentration ; 
that they mnst also swear to the seven nomothetical precepts 
of Mohammedanism, which arc indeed purely ethical, and 
apply to all religions — and that they must rigidly practice these 
virtues ; that they must finally take the initiatory draught 
which imparted the healing power to the saliva, whereby inci- 
sions could be made, and the flow of blood prevented, fey wet- 
ting the finger with the tongue and instantly pressing it on the 
wound. The draught was prepared by a cabalistic formula, 
which ho wrote for me in my pocket-book, being inscribed on 
a piece of sugar, which was then melted in water, with the 
proper form of invocation. He declared that the water became 
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thus charged with a speciul virtue, and imparted to tlio drioki 
heuliiig [Hiivers, which he retained so long as he remained failhr 
ful to his vowfl. He admitted that these practices were nol 
recognized by the Koran, and were even opposed ia theory to 
the general teaching of Mohammedanism ; bat he said they 
were permitted for a epccial purpose, and this was to convince 
unbelievers that the powers claimed by seers and holy men of 
old were not mere fables, but were actual facts and the basia of 
the religious belief ; that he waa specially instructed ncTcr to 
exhibit his powers for the gratification of mere idle curiosity ; 
and tinit if lie attempted these manifestations from any bat 
the highest motives, and in obedience to internal directions 
received from the Sheik Bedawi, they would prove fatal ; but 
that when done in an orderly manner, and from a religions 
motive, they caused no pain and were attended with no danger. 
He further said that the peculiar strength of the Bedawi lay in 
their power of dealing with fire ; and that if I would stay in 
Damascus long enough, he would show me men go into a fiery 
furnace, which he had in his house for the purpose, and come 
out aa nnscathed as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego after 
a similar experience. 

I afterward conversed with a very learned Ikloslom on the 
subject, who confirmed what the sheik had said in regard to the 
innovation upon the pure precepts of his religion which such 
practices involved ; but he remarked, somewhat slyly, "Where 
would Christianity be withont the belief in the possibility of 
such powers ? These men do not chiim more than has been 
claimed at all times and in all religions, and they are neceeaary 
to prove to unbelievers that their creeds are not built upon 
fables ; it is only natural that the power which established 
them upon these supernatural foundations should keep them 
alive by manifestations of the same character. Wliy shonld 
such exhibitions he permitted to start a religion and not be 
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continued to maintain its existence ? Tiie only reason why 
such powers die out of a religion wliicli once possessed them is 
because the faith of its adherents has dwindled away. Honoe 
Christianity can no longer exercise them, even tliough in your 
Bible it is said they should be retained ; but Moslems, though 
no such promise is made to them, are able to prove to believers 
in the Koran that in the degree in which they practice its 
virtncB can they manifest divine powers. Hence it is that, 
thongh I have nothing to do with such sects myself, I feci 
that they have their use, and I believe in the truth of their 
miracles. " 

Mr. Chirol, who was with me upon this occasion, afterward 
witnessed a similar performance at Aleppo, when he saw the 
knives plunged into the bodies of dcr^'ishes, leaving only a 
cicatrice without any effusion of blood, and was unable to dis- 
cover any deception in the matter. 

I also met an English medical man afterward who had 
lived all his life in the East, and who told me he had repeatedly 
seen both the operations which I had missed, and had had 
abundant opportunities of examining the piercing the throat 
with the skewer, and the plunging the knife into the stomach ; 
and he was utterly unable to explain how it was done without 
causing death, mncli less the effusion of blood, or to account 
for it by any trick or slcight-of-hund operation. In fact, the 
danger, as my Moslem friend observed, of refusing beyond a 
certain point to trust the evidence of one's own senses, is that 
we believe in what are termed miracles, and occurrences far 
more wonderful, upon the evidence of the senses of persons 
probably more easily deceived than ourselves, who lived age^ 
Thus, if iu these days the curative power of saliva, the 
BUbdning of serpents, scorpions, and other "deadly things," 
the imporviousnesa to fire, and the healing of a sword-cut by a 
touch, are nothing more than a trick by which the most acute 
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und intelligent obserrer may be deceived, the modem i 
skeptic is fuirly entitled to maintain that the sumc trick ^ 
known to fanatical religions impostora for the last two tbou^ 
sand years or more. It ia evident, therefore, that there mnab 
be a limit to the skepticism of one's oivn senses and those of 
others, or one would be left without any ground for believing; 
in anything. 

Among other novelties which have been introduced into 
Damascus since the arrival there of Midhat Pasha as GoTemor- 
Goneral of Syria, is an Arab theatre upon semi -civilized priD- 
ciples. I went there one night with his nighnesa, and was but- 
prised at the modern aspect of the house. There was a ticket- 
seller at a guichet, and a honse neatly arranged with eeats^ 
which were well occupied by an esclusively male audience. 
In the front row were the seats reserved for the (Jovcrnor-Gen- 
eral'a party ; while the orchestra — consisting of a man who 
played an instrument like a guitar, another who played ooe 
like a zittcm, another who played a native clarionet, another 
who sang, and another who drummed — were placed in a. recess 
to the right of the atage. The curtain was inscribed with an 
Arabic motto, and rose and fell with irregular jerka ; the 
Ecenes did not change ; and the actors sang, or rather chanted, 
their parts. The play was the original story, wliich Verdi has 
adapted, and the plot of which he has considerably altered, of 
"Aida." The leading actor, who performed the part of the 
general, was a man of considerable dramatic power, clad in i 
coat of mail with a moat fantastic helmet, which at the open- 
ing scene partly concealed hie face, and whose lower extremi- 
ties were clothed in thick white hose, lie stalked about the 
stage unceasingly in his atocking-solea, swaying his body in a 
measured and not ungraceful manner, so as to keep time with 
the cadence of his voice, which was cxiiressive of his varied 
emotions and by no means unmusical. The Egyptian king's 
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daughter, who was in love with him. and the Abysainian'a king's 
daughter, whom he makes a prisoner in war, and with whom 
he falla in love, thus nearly breaking the other one's heart, were 
both boya dressed as girls, who acted their parts with great feel- 
ing and cleverness, considering their youth. Indeed, it was dif- 
ficult to tell that they were not girls. They were picturesquely 
attired in Oriental costumes, the one as a slave, the other as a 
king's daughter; but the other female attendants wore semi- 
Europeanized dresses whicli were by no means becoming. The 
king of Egypt was a splendidly arrayed monarch, after the 
style of the conventional Sardanapalus ; and he did the Eastern 
potentate to perfection. Indeed, the whole performance was 
far more skillfully executed than might have been espccted, 
though of acting, in the strict sense of the word, there was 
none : it was recitation, now plaintive, now impassioned, and, 
in the case of one character, jocose ; but the perpetual motion 
of the players, who move rhythmically about the stage all the 
time, grows somewhat monotonous to the foreigner accustomed 
to more lively action. The audience, however, seemed thor- 
oughly to enter into the spirit of the piece, and appiBciatfid the 
jokes keenly. During the entr'acifx the Arab band played the 
wild, discordant music witli which all Eastern travelers are fa- 
miliar, and which is to be heard any day in the ca/cn and gar- 
dens of the city. The ballet was of the tamest description, and 
consisted of the most wearisome repetition of little steps, It 
was in every respect strictly proper, and was danced by the 
youths who represented the princess's ladies. The whole affair 
was an experiment which seems likely to succeed, and, on the 
■whole, was a pleasing if slightly dull performance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Sinrt for Biulbrc B.iid Ualulit — Wa<lies tad SshnrMi — Tourist YBmlolistn 
Biittlboc — Croaa ilie Ami-Lebttnon — TuodcI Enlmnee to Malula — Its Eo, 
niantic PosilioQ — The Sjriac Lmguaje — Greek Slonaatcriee — Tlie ConTenl 
of Rodnaya— The Miracle-Working Madonim—Menin— Return lo Domascui 
— Start for Zahleh — Its Picturesque Situation — Cross Ihe Lebanon — Uozra'a 
— Abdulls, tlie Son of Jtriua tbe Priest. 

There lies to tlie northeast of Damascus, and a little to the 
right of tlie road which leads from that oity to Aleppo, a town 
rarely yisitcd by the foreigner, and which possesses a special 
interest as being the only place left in the country where the 
old Syriac or Aramaic language is still spoken. It was known 
to the ancients as Jfagluda, and is called in these days Malnlo. 
Finding it could he reached in one day from Boalbec, by e 
road which was not generally known, I was glad to accept the 
invitation of our Vice-Consul, Mr, Jago, to make the trip with 
him. We took the usual route to Baalbec, by way of the pic- 
turesque spring of Ain Fijeh, sleeping the first night at the 
lofty Tillage of Bludan, which has been used by Damascus con- 
suls 03 a retreat from the heat of the city ever since Sir Rich- 
ard Wood first made it a sanitarium. 

The peculiar characteristic and principal chann of the 
scenery which immediately Borrounds Damascus consists in 
the vivid contrasts which it presents. At one moment one is 
riding over an arid desert, where the eye is wearied with the 
monotony of desolatiou, where the rocks scorch and sand 
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blinds, and the eiin glares fiercely down upon the panting way- 
farer ; and jnat when it has grown almost intolerable you reach 
the precipitous edge of the Sahara, and plunge in a few mo- 
ments into a perfect bath of the brightest green, where clear 
waters ai-c plashing, birds are singing, leaves are rustling, and 
the most delightful shade woos you to its cool recesses. The 
trees are brilliant with fruit-blossoms, and the whole atmos- 
phere is fragrant with their delicious perfume. What wonder 
if you linger amid these tempting groves of apricots, peaches, 
figs, almonds, pomegranates, mulberries, walnuts, and tall jiop- 
lara ? The ground is too valuable to be allowed to produce a 
useless tree ; those which are not fruit-bearing are almost ox- 
elusively poplars, used for building purposes. Even the vil- 
lages arc placed on the edge of the desert, so that people may 
not waste the ground which it is possible to irrigate by living 
on it. Little runnels of water trickle in every direction in 
these cool, seductive shades, which, however, like other attrac- 
tions to the senses, are not altogether without their danger, 
for the sudden change from the beats of the desert to such en- 
chanting but damp spots la likely to produce a chill and its 
attendant fever — a fact which it is difBcult to realize as one 
plunges into the crystal fountain where it wells in a full tor- 
rent from its source — as at Ain Fijeh — as cold as ice, and 
foams away to give life and sustenance to the thousands who 
live upon the abundance produced by the lauda which it waters.' 
For the time, at all events, invigorated and refreshed, we scorn 
all sanitary considerations, and brace ourselves once more to 
meet the fatigue and the drowsiness which the desert sun pro- 
duces after our relaxation. And so we jog wearily on to our 
night quartern, which invite lis to a repose more grateful, if 
possible, than the last. Bliidau is situated at an elevation of 
fiTo thousand feet above the sea, so our night was most retreah- 
ingly cool. 
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On the followiug day wo descended into the burning plain 
of the Buka'a, and were not sorry lo aoe at laat the toll trees 
and abundant vegetation which siirroundfi tlic grandcat nionu- 
ment existing of a departed civilization. The modem tourist, 
probably animated by a sentiment of epite at the conBciuosness 
of being such a pygmy as compared witli the giants of art in 
those daya, lias taken to practicing with a revolver at that more 
delicate tracery which is so far above his reach that he can not 
destroy it witli a hammer. AVliy he should of late have be- 
come consumed with a passion for putting fragments of Baal- 
bee upon his mantelpiece when he gets home it is difficult to 
conceive, for the mind of the Cook's tonrist in these matters 
is unfatboniubic ; but c(^rtaia it is, that within the last three 
years there bos been such wholesale destruction with pistols 
going on^ that most of those exquisite medallions, which a few 
years ago formed the chief glory of Baolbec, are completely 
effaced. The capitals of the Corinthian columns seem to make 
good targets for practice of this sort. Yon can aim at a par- 
ticular fluted leaf, and have the pleasure of chijiping the others 
all round until you bring down with a crash the particular 
piece of molding you want. Then carved architraves are nice 
things to blaze away at, and the nose of an empreaa on a me- 
dallion forty feet above your head requires good shooting, I 
made inquiries on the spot as to the kind of people who were 
the best shots, and waa informed that the American tonrist 
oarriod all before him. This, however, I can not speak of 
from persona] knowledge ; but I think the old practice of 
decorating the magnificent remains of a civilization so superior 
to ours with one's name was a more touching way of paying 
homage to them than battering them to pieces with firearms, 
and carrying off fragments as the evidence of one's eestbetic 
tastoB. It is needless to suggest that it would be very easy to 
get a piece of stone anywhere and label it "Baalbcc"; and I 
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Tentnre to recommend that fragmenta from a neighboring 
quarry should be carved and kept for this purpose, and sold to 
the tourist. It would be an additional source of revenue to 
the Turkish Government at a moment when its finances are 
Borely in need of assistance. On my return to Damascus I 
called the attention of the Vali to the destruction of Baalbec 
by the appliances of modem civilization, at the hands of the 
race which baa taken the reform of the Turkish empire so 
much to heart, and soggested that these " Baalbec atrocities " 
might be jmt an end to if a fee was charged, and a guard put 
over the ruins. If the Christian tourist was first made to pay, 
and then watched, the "unspeakable Turk" might possibly 
keep him in some sort of order. 

The modern town of Baalbec is a more than usually flour- 
ishing place. The Christians are getting all the land into 
their bands, and are gradually ousting the Moslems, who, 
having no European Powers to protect tbem, are generally 
throughoiit Turkey the most hardly used class of the popula- 
tion. In tho immediat« neighborhood of Damascus, it is true, 
the case is reversed ; but away from the seat of government 
the Mohammedan peasantry are decidedly, as a rule, less well 
off, and have more burdens to bear and oppression to endure 
than their Christian neighbors, in whose favor humanitarian 
sympathy has been so largely and exclusively enlisted. As, 
however, the popular candidate, who expounds on this subject 
to the ordinary British voter from a platform, seems to under- 
stand it BO much better than people who have lived and trav- 
eled in the country, it would bo presumptuous in me to allude 
to it at any greater length. 

At Baalbec we met Mr. Chirol, who arranged to accompany 
OB on the following day on our ride to Malula. 

About a mile and a half from Baalbec there is a beautiful 
and abundant spring, which is inclosed in a large basin, and is 
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called n«H el Ain. It was the lust inhabited spot we were to 
see for some hours, and with a heavy heart I turned mv buck 
upon the nrnjestic niin, whose most attractive features can not 
long survive the attaeka that arc hcing made upon them. Our 
way led np a wild, desolate wady, which reminded me of the 
Pass of Glencoe. We were traveling almost due east, and were 
breasting the western slopes of the An ti- Lebanon, which we 
were to cross by a pass at an elevation of about seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Our day's march promised to 
be a long and fatiguing one, so we had started early, and 
pnahed forward after our nimble guide with as much expedi- 
tion as the stony track which did duty for a road would allow. 
After a scramble of au hour and a half we reached the Neby 
Eokab, where there was a stream which repeatedly lost itself 
and reappeared as it dashed down a gully, coloring the stones 
with its strong mineral properties, and where, in a wild spot, 
there was the tomb of a departed saint covered with reHc& 
The steep hillsides hero were not altogether barren, and in 
places the scenery was pictnrestjne and even grand. Arbop- 
vita? grew abundantly, intermingled with a few oaks ; while in 
the cre\-ices of the rocks grew small, flowering, thorny shrubs 
and forget-me-nots, and the Syrian speedwell blended its blue 
tints with bright pink and purple flowers, whose name was un- 
known to mo. 

When at last we reached the summit, it was not to find 
ourselves on the crest of the ridge with a panoramic view be- 
yond, as we expected, but on the edge of a rocky plateau, 
covered with brood patches of snow. We had frequently to 
dismount in order to cross these, as the crust was scarcely 
strong enough to bear our horses without the riders, and in 
places the drifts were deep. The path was merely nominal, 
and practically wo found our own way between or across them, 
coming occasionally uiron jiatches of green, the result of tem- 
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porary pools and streams formed by the melting snow, and 
furnishing pasture to occasional flocks of sheep, tended by 
wild-looking shepherds, who bJTonackcd in these cold regions 
in the summer, and who stared at us in amazement, as speci- 
mens of an unknown race. We only came across two or three 
of these herdsmen, and, with that exception, there were no 
signs of human life. The country was wild, craggy, and 
desolate in the extreme, but it had the immense merit of being 
cool ; and we quite regretted finding ourselves, after an hour 
and a half of this description of travel, gradually descending 
on the other side over arid wastes, till we reached, in six hours 
from Biialbec, the squalid Metawaly village of Zibdy, perched 
in a barren amphitheatre of rocks, perforated with caves, and 
of most uninviting appearance. The peculiar Mohammedan 
sect which inhabit it were notorious for their lawless character 
and thieving propensities, and wo were not tempted to inves- 
tigate it closely, as they looked ragged and scowling, but 
pushed on over the parched table-land beyond, under a blazing 
Bun. Tliere seemed no limit to the waste of desert upon which 
we had now entered, till suddenly, by one of those freaks of 
natural conformation which characterize the country, wo came 
unexpectedly upon a ravine through which flowed a small 
stream, fringed by a margin of green oom-flelds. It was the 
■Wady Zaamr — a cleft in the Sahara ; and when we had dived 
down into it, watered onr thirsty steeds, and scrambled up on 
the other side, we could look back to the mountain-range be- 
yond and see no sign of verdure or cultivation. Towering be- 
liind us, and a little to the right of the pass by which we had 
traversed the Anti-Lebanon, wer« the peaks of Kabi Baruch 
and Tala-al-Mnsa. rising to a height of seven thousand nine 
hnndred and eight thousand seven hundred feet respectively; 
while away to the north, and just peeping from behind the 
shoulder of the low sand-range ujion which we stood, we coa" 
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see the trees and orchards uf the village of Yabrud faintly 
yiaible in the afternoon haze. 

Yabrud is the Jabruda of Ptolemy, and a bishop of Yabrad 
is mentioned aa haying been present at the Council of Niosa. 
There ia a Greek church here of great antiquity, which ia said 
to have been built by the Empreas Helena ; and near the town 
is the ruined castle of Kasr Bcrdawil, a colonnade of which is 
half preserved. I was sorry to be unable to visit these interest- 
ing und little-known remains, but they do not lie far off one 
of the roads leading from Dama^ns to Aleppo, by which they 
are the most accessible. We crossed this road before reaching 
Malula, and from it looked down upon a rocky sandstone 
ridge, which had been cleft aa if by a knife. Our guide point- 
ed to it and said " Malula" ; but beyond the walla of a mon- 
astery at the entrance to the gorge, we could see no sign of 
human habitation. The rugged conformation of the sides of 
the ruptured rock as seen from this point was strikingly pic- 
turesque. We descended toward the monastery, but turned 
sharply to the right just before reaching it, and found onr- 
Hclves on the brink of a yawning gulf which opened at the base 
of the clift. It seemed impossible to pinnge into the chasm on 
horseback, so we dismounted and let our beasts find their own 
way. The well-worn steps in the rock proved that it had been 
a sort of staircase used by animals from time immemorial, and 
onr sure-footed ponies did not hesitate to make the descent, 
while we scrambled down after them. Wo soon found our- 
selves in a sort of tunnel, the smooth rock rising to a height of ■ 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet on each side, and 
closing in upon ns to such an extent that we conld only here 
and there see a strip of sky. The passage in places was not 
moro than throe feet wide, so that two animals could not 
have passed ; and side chasms and crevices opened up into the 
rock, which was full of caves, while gigantic masses had fallen 
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and got jammed in the huge cracka. Altogether it was the 
strangest and most weird entrance to the abode of man that 
I had ever seen ; and my curiosity was excited to the highest 
pitch as wo followed it (or about a hundred yards, when we 
came to another flight of stone steps, up which we clambered, 
and then emerged upon a scene oC singular quaintnesa and 
beauty. The town seemed hived upon the atfiep, jagged sides 
of an amphitheatre of rocks ; the houses were perched one 
above another, the flat roofs of those below forming the bal- 
conies and courts of those aboTe, and aometimes the most 
easy mode of access from one to the other. From the rear 
of the uppermost tier of houses the cliff rises precipitously to 
a lieight of about two hundred feet. We scrambled now up 
steep atepa, now through tunnels partly of natural rock, 
partly artificial, amid crags, carernB, and fissures, until we 
were told that we bad arrived at the liouae of the sheik, 
where a number of women were collected to receive ua and 
immediately began to bustle about and prepare a room for our 
reception. 

We stabled our steeds in a cave, and went out to see the 
place before it was too' dark, threading our way amid the 
labyrinthine alleys which wound up and down and in and out 
of the rocks and houses. Below «8 the gorge expanded into 
a richly cultivated, well-watered valley, where fruitful gardens 
supplied the town with tlieir wealth of produce. We crossed 
the clear stream which gushed from the mountain-side amid 
the most luxuriant verdure and under overhanging foliage, 
and looking hack could gain a better idea of the singular 
conformation by which wo were surrounded. We found that 
a fissure in the range, corresponding to tlio one by which 
we had dived into the town, cleft the rocks further to the 
north, thus making a craggy, precipitous shoulder between 
the two, where the rocks and houses mingled in groteaqae 
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confaBion. There was a sort of tnimel entntnoe by tiat 
chasm, similar to the oue wliich we had traversed, and at 
Hb cavernous mouth waa perched the orthodox Creek monas- 
terj of Mar Thocta. In this cavo a chapel baa been built in 
which is aliowu the spot where 8t. Thecla suffered martyrdom. 
She was a d sc j lo of bt Paul accord ng to the 1 gend^ uud 
fled to th s 1 Idce to escape from her nfidel fatl er lier pic- 
ture e a the niohe where they eay her bodj lies. There is a 
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Greek iuscription on it, saving that she was the first martrr 
of her sex, and contemporary with the apostles. The motuw> 
tery on the top of the rock at the point we had descended im 
the Greek Catholic nioiiast«ry of Mar Serkia. The monks are 
celebrated for tlie excellent wine which they mannfactaie. 
AH rnuud were ancient rock-tombs, and the caVGs which laj 
old time were occupied by hermit^' In the days of Sir Johttl 




MandeTille, who visited Malala at the end of the fourtcentli 
century, it Beems to have been a nest of hermits, who have 
long Biuce died out ; but from time immemorial it haa been 
esteemed a place of great sanctity, and the monasteries to 
this day are much resorted to ou certaiu religious festivals 
by pilgrims from all parts of Syria, and have in consequence 
become immensely wealthy. There are only two Moslem 
families in the town, which is otherwise exclnaively Chris- 
tian, of the orthodox or Greek Catholic persuasion. It is a 
curious thing that the women of these two Moslem families 
do not cover their faces, tbua falling into the custom of the 
majority. The converse of this is to be seen in all Moslem 
towns where there are only a few Christian families, and 
where the Christian women adopt the Moslem custom of 
veihng themselves rather than appear singular in their dress. 
Malula contains nearly two thousand inhabitants, aud the 
whole population, together with that of the two amail neigh- 
boring villages of Bakha and Jubadin, speak the old SjTiac. 
A few rites peculiar to the ancient Jacobites are still obsen-ed 
hero in marriage ceremonies, both by Moslems and Christians, 
though the latter now belong to the orthodox and Greek 
Catholic Churches, la the course of our rambles we met a 
priest, who told us that he always performed the service in 
the Syriac language. 

I listened with great interest to the musical sounds of this 
almost extinct tongue. It ia probably very nearly identical 
with that spoken as the colloquial language of Palestine in the 
time of our Lord. It was the langnage in which he taught, 
and therefore possesses associationa of a character to which no 
other tongue can lay claim. When wo returned to our eyrie 
for the night, the women were gabbling in it witli great 
Tolubility. They told as that most of the inhabitanta could 
speak Arabic, but that tilcy always used SyTioc in tbeir famil- 
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iar intercourse, though it waa not taught in the schooL It U 
to he feared, therefore, that in a, few years it will hiive taken 
its place in the list of dead langungee. The eheik himself was 
absent, but the door of the women's apartments opened npoQ 
the roof, which fonned our dining-room, and exhibited a co- 
rious domestic eceiie, the children lying aeleep, innocent of 
attire — and tlie females, whose reiationship to the Bheik I 
coald not exactly discoTer, pursuing their maternal and other 
avocations, entirely regardless of our presence. We lingered 
long on this interesting house-top, for the light of a brilliant 
moon shed its soft luster over the wild scene, and the ghostly 
shadows of projecting crags and pinnacles melted into the 
gloom of the cracks and caverns. At last the gUramering of 
lamps and the sound of voices gradually died away into a sort 
of fantastic stillncsij, until we almost expected to see phantoms 
emerge, and a life in keeping with the weird surroundings 
take the place of that which had gone to rest. 

Our way next morning led down the cultivated valley for a 
short distance, and then turned to the right through groves of 
pistachio- trees, the cidtivation of the nut being one of the 
principal industries of the place. The hillsides were also cov- 
ered with vine and sumach-trees. From the latter is made 
the yellow dye with which the leather of slippers or labooshes 
is colored. For three hours we rode over a dreary but par- 
tially cultivated plain, keeping along the base of a low, ser- 
rated range of sandstone ; while to the left, the burning plain 
stretched away to the Jebel Abul Ata, from the southern elopes 
of which I had already looked across the desert which extends 
to the Euphrates, The convent of Sednaya, perched on a crag, 
which is surrounded by the village of the same name, was a 
welcome sight, for it waa to be our midday halt ; and leaving 
our ponies at tlie foot of the long flight of stone steps that 
leads up the side of the rock to the convent, we obtained ad- 
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;iice from the nuns, and were shown by the lady superior 
into the apartment provided for the reception of guests. It 
was a delightful, airy room, commanding an extensive view 
in all directions; and from an adjoining roof we were in- 
discreet enough to try and peep into the nuns' quarters, which 
formed one side of a long, narrow courtyard. With the ex- 
ception of two or three elderly females, our curiosity was not 
gratified — the young ones, if there were any, remaining in 
seclusion. The old lady who did the honors, and gave us some 
excellent wine and other comestibles, informed us that the con- 
vent contained forty nuns ; that it was fifteen hundred years 
old ; and that, at certain times of the year, it was one of the 
moat frequented resorts for pilgrims in Syria, This is due to 
the virtues of a miracle- workuig Madonna, whose picture is in 
the church, and who possesaea tlie special faculty of increasing 
the population in cases where a wife incurs the disgrace of 
having no offspring, or only daughters. Hence femalo de- 
votees, desirous of making their lords happy, flock hither in 
great numbers, and, according to popular account, with great 
success, and the convent profits pecuniarily in consequence. 

Traffic of this peculiar deacriptioo is not confined in Syria 
to religious establishments, but the exploitation of feminine 
credulity is successfully carried on by individual mirncle- 
mongere, who are supposed to possess the art of dealing with 
thia mysterious problem of nature. A celebrated professor of 
it not long since accumulated a large fortune and acquired a 
great reputation by a very simple trick. Upon being applied 
to for assistance he invariably prophesied the wished-for re- 
sult, at the same time writing, in an obscure comer of the 
house, a prediction to the effect that the coming event would 
not be a son, but a daughter. If it turned out a son he said 
nothing of the written prediction, and passed for a great seer ; 
if, on the other hand, a daughter arrived, he explained that he 
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was well aware that sucli would bo the case, but not wishing U> 
hurt the feelings of the parents by an uuneccssiu-ilj prema- 
ture disappointment, ho had contented himself with writing it 
secretly, and now triumphantly revealed the written prophesy. 
The convent church containa Bome wretched pictures, for the 
mOst port too obecene to be described, and rendering it a par- 
ticularly inappropriate place, one would imagine, for women to 
worship in. Tho picture of the Virgin, possessing the miruc- 
ulous power, is Bupjwaed to have been painted by Lake the 
evangelist, and it is popularly believed by those who reverence 
It to consist half of stone and half of flesh ; but nobody cares 
to verify this statement, as to look upon the image portrait 13 
said to produce instantaneous death. The ecclGsiastical writers 
of the Greek Church identify Sednaya with the ancient Danaba 
mentioned by Ptolemy, and also recorded as tho seat of a 
bishop in the "Notitiie Eccleaiasticffl." In a Greek convent 
which I once visited in Moldavia, the comparative seclusion ■ 
practiced by the nuns of Sednaya did not exist ; and I have do j 
doubt that, had we been able to prolong our visit, their coy- 
ness here would have worn off. We were obliged, however, to 1 
content ourselves with an hour's rest, during which wo en- 
tirely exhausted the lady superior's conversational resources. 

On the east side of the rock on which the monastery U 
situated are some ancient rock-cut tombs, and further down on 
the elope is a square tower, evidently very ancient, probably 
Koman, and perhaps a tomb ; it is known as Mar Butms er 
Basiil, or the Apostle Peter, and stands on a basement of three 
steps. It is thirty feet square and twenty-six feet high. Each 
wall consists of ten courses of finely hewn stone. On the south 
side is a small aperture surrounded by a molding, and closed 
with an iron door, which was locked. After some trouble we 
found the guardian, who let uh in ; but, except a few poor 
modem pictures and some goods which had been put into it. 
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^^^f&ently as a warehouse, it was empty. The roof was 
yaulted. As we passed through the somewhat squalid village 
we saw a wedding-party. The bride waa a pretty girl, dressed 
in a very becoming jacket, trimmed with gold embroidery ; her 
forehead and neck were hung with coins and jewelry, and her 
skirt waa of bright scarlet. Her atteudant maidens were sim- 
ilarly decorated and attired, and they formed a bright and pic- 
turesque group. 

After an hour and a half of hot ride across the Sahara wo 
suddenly dived into tho refreshing pool of green verdure, on 
the edge of which ie situated the village of Meniu. A copious 
fountain of crystal water welled from the base of the cliff, with 
volume enough to be applied to mill purposes at its source, and 
to be subdivided into innumerable streamlets for irrigation. 
Under the shade of a grove of tall poplars all the women of 
the village were assembled, each with a spinning-wheel, chat- 
ting in picturesque groups by the side of the gurgling stream, 
and very much interfering with our bathing operations — for it 
was impossible after our hot ride to resist a plunge into this 
delightful fountain. In the cliffs overhead were numerons 
rock-tombs and chambers ; while the remains of what was 
probably once a temple, proved that from ancient times the 
attractions of the "source "of Mcnin had been appreciated. 
The valley widened as wo rode down it. The temperature 
had sensibly changed for the better. In places tho road passed 
between damp banks on which grew creepers, ferns, and mosses, 
while walnut and fruit trees lent a most grateful shade. We 
could scarcely realize the fact that half an hour before we had 
been on a desert without a patch of green visible, so potent is 
the magic touch of water. We luxuriated in these delightful 
shades for a couple of houiB, and then once more the scene 
changed and we entered a savage gorge, along tho rocky side 
of which the water was carried in an a([ueduct. It is eo ni 
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row that we bad to ride along the nataral bed of the brook 
which carried off in winter the superfluous water. This 
romantic chasm, devoid of all vegetation, separates the range 
of Jebel Kasiun from that of Jcbcl Eakmfin, and at its outlet 
we reach Berzeh, A Moslem legend makes this the birthplace 
of Abraham; while, according to another tradition, it is the 
point to wliich he penetrated when ho pursued the captora of 
his brother Lot " unto Ilobah which is on the loft of Damas- 
cus," and succeeded in rescuing him. It does not seem to me 
in the least to answer the deaeription ; but the whole neighbor- 
hood of Damascus is so replete with Biblical associatioa that 
the uncertainty in regard to detail can never deprive it of the 
peculiar interest which every salient feature must poaseas. As 
the evening shadows were lengthening we found ourselves once 
more on the verge of that vast expanse of green, in the center 
of which the domes and minarets of the brilliant city were glit- 
tering in the setting aun ; and spurring our willing steeds over 
the well-worn roads which converge to it as a common center, 
we regained, in another hour, ita comparative civilization. 

Having, under the supervision of Midhat Pasha, elaborated 
a scheme for the colonization of that district of his vilayet 
which I had fixed upon to the east of the Jordan, and received 
his Iligbness's assurances that if I could get it approved at 
Constantinople he would offer me every assistance in liia power 
to carry it out, I had nothing more to detain me at Damaacas, 
and started with Mr. Chirol on my return to Beyrout by way 
of the Kasrawan, and some of the wildest and most picturesque 
valleys of the Lebanon. In order to avoid the heat of the day, 
we rode by moonlight to Shtora, a village and post-station which 
lies upon tlio French diligence route, half-way between Damas- 
cus and Beyrout. It is situated at the foot of tlie eastern slope 
of the Lebanon, and on the edge of the great valley or rather 
plain of the Buka"a. A road practicable for wheeled vtshicles 
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leads from here along the plain to Baalboc, distant about fortj 
milcB— a pleasant road, for the first hour skirting the lower 
Lebanon spurs, and winding between hedges of roses in bloom 
and through richly cultivated country. We turned off from it 
before it became hot and dull, at the village of Muallaka, cele- 
brated a& containing the mortal remains of Noah, whose tomb 
is Bhown to the credulous stranger. Its dimensions are one 
hundred and fonr feet long by ten broad, and it conveys some 
idea of the size of the human race before they evolved back- 
ward as it were to their present dimensions. We did not, how- 
ever, visit his tomb, which is much reverenced both by Chris- 
tians and Moslems, but tamed into the gorge down which 
plunges the brawling Berduni, to the picturesque town of Zah- 
leh. The towns of Muallaka and Zahleh meet in this gorge, 
which is scarce a mile long — the former spreading out at its 
debouchure, and the latter clinging to the steep sidoa of the 
valley, where it widens above the gorge. Muallaka is a purely 
Moslem village, while Zahleh contains a population of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, among whom there is only one Moslem 
family. The narrow street which separates these contiguous 
tovns forms also the boundary of the province. Muallaka is 
in the vilayet of Syria, and is governed by Midhat Pasha from 
Damascus ; while Zahleh is the largest and most important 
town in the province of the Lebanon, and is governed from 
Baabda, the seat of administration of Ruatem Pasha. As we 
approach it, we are at once struck by the absence of minarets, 
and the presence of domes and crosses, for it boasts of no less 
thau eighteen churches, with a fanatical, fighting population, 
of whom two thirds are Greek orthodox, and one third Maro- 
nite, who all vehemently oppose the introduction of Protestant 
missionary schools. There is one notwithstanding, presided 
over by an English lady. In 1860 the turbulent propensities 
of the inhabitants were fully gratified, for the Druses came 
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down upon them, and the place saffered terribly. It is a 1 
loTely, peaceful-looking spot now, with its well-built, white- I 
waabed housca pictnreaqneiy clustering upon the steep hill- 
fiidea, their piazzoa and balconies with their high colnnons 
perched one above the other ; while the Berduni, ia^uing from 
a romantic chasm in the Lehanon, plunges down to the second 
gorge below, turning in its impetuous course a quantity of corn- 
mJUs, and irrigating a small flat area which ia hemmed in by 
the steep surrounding hills, and is thickly planted with tall 
poplars. Thither we descended to seek a cool retreat from the 
noonday sun, and found ourselves in a labyrinth of intersect- 
ing streamlets and rope-walka. Higher up, where the valley 
becomes narrow, enterprising purveyors of public recreation 
have erected mfis, where the citizens resort in the cool of the 
evening, and, perched on stages over the torrent, sip "mastic" 
or Toki, and eat raw gherkins to stimulate their palates, sing- 
ing their uproarious and discordant native songs while they 
play drauglita or dominoes. The streets are so steep and rough 
that it is far easier to walk than to ride ; but there is, in fact, 
nothing of interest to see in Zahleh beyond the extreme beanb^ 
of its position, and its general air of prosperity and comfort. 

As Zahleh does not boast of any place of entertainment for 
strangers, we were put up by a private family ; and from the 
roof of the house, or rather the house below ours, reveled in a 
charming view while the ladies of the establishment were pre- 
paring our repasL Thoy were two good-looking sisters, botli 
married ; but she who was our hostess blushed at the disgraco 
which she felt attended her admission when, in answer to our 
inquiries, she told us she had no children. Iler sister, who 
B ostentatiously nursing a fat haby, looked at her with com- 

Kaon, and I think tried to make some excuse for this omie- 
; bat, although my friend and traveling companion wm a 
tolerable Arabic scholar, he felt hardly up to pursuing the anb- 
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ject. They gave us an excellent dinner, and the neighboring 
gossips gathered round to see us eat, Bitting on their heels, and 
gazing at us admiringly. The furniture of a Syrian house is 
limited to mats and quilts and cuuhions ; and the attitude of 
its occupanta, when they are not on thoir heels, is necessarily 
moro or less recumbent. Oura was invariably bo — as, until 
L one is acoustomod to it, heels are uncomfortable to sit upon 
' permanently. So far as the charms of female society are con- 
cerned, a Christian's houso is a more amusing one to lodge in 
than a Moslem's, but then you have to pay for it. It is much 
more difficult to satisfy the pecuniary expectations of Chris- 
tians than of Moslems : indeed, one would imagine that it was 
rather the Koran than the Bible which denounced the love of 

I money as being tho root of all evil — eo much keener are Cbris- 
tioQ than Moslem cupidities ; but as the result of a more en- 
lightened flnancial selGshness is a higher state of civilization, I 
snppose it should be encouraged. Unless we can stimulate tho 
Uoslem to devote his whole energies to preying upon his 
neighbor, and can increase his greed for money and his necea- 
sitiea generally, the cause of reform in Turkey is hopeless. I 
■«m not DOW speaking of the bureaucratic class, who have been 
either educated in Europe or tanght by contact with enlight- 
ened foreigners how " to turn an honest penny " — but of the 
simple peasantry and provincial folk generally, who are not 
mixed up in administrative vices, and who suffer from the 
V absence of those avaricious instincts which enable Christians 
J'io thrive and prosper wlien the Moslem earns but a scanty liv- 
I hig — not because he is less induBtrious, bnt because he is less 
I covetous and astute. These considerations occurred to me on 
rthe following morning, as my charming and agreeable hostess 
i'ponted indignantly at the ridicnlou^^Iy large present she re- 
PCeived in proportion to the service she had rendered. The 
t'nDsophisticated Moslem — where Cook's tourists have not pane- 
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tratcd and introduced civilizBd ideas — would have been' 
down with gratitude with half the amount. 

Ziihleh Btanda at an elevation of about three tliousaDd feat 
above the sea-level, and from it we immediately began to riae 
for we were clambering np the shoulder of the Jebel Seunii]* 
the EDow-clad mountain bo familiar to those who gaze at tbft 
Lebanon range from the balconies of the hotels at Beyron^ 
and which attains an altitude of over eight thousand tbras. 
hundred feet. We soon left the vineyards behind ns — fat 
Zahleh is tlio most important wine-growing place in the Leb- 
anon — and toiled up the steep, grassy slopes for an hour and s 
half, until we found ourselves among patches of snow, and 
over six thousand feet above the sea. Here rhododendrons in 
full bloom were abundant, while violeta and forget-me-nota 
peeped out from between the rocks. From the ridge we had s 
magnificent view back over the Buka'a and Ccelesyria ; while 
at our feet lay stretched the wild gorges and valleys of th« 
Kasrawan district, which we were about to explore, with ths 
sea in the dim distance. We kept along this ridge in a north- 
erly direction, with snowy Jebel Sonnin towering above us on 
our right, for some time before we began to descend into the 
grand amphitheatre of the Wady Sennin. Here rocks rose 
precipitously all round, and streams dashed tumultuously 
down them, ultimately to join the Nahr-el-Kelb or Dog River. 
We scrambled along the narrow ledges, looking down giddy- 
heights, until we came to a precipice formed by an extraordi- 
nary mass of cracked limestone : it was rent by deep fisanros 
to its base, while it projected in crags and pinnacles of the 
strangest form, amid which our path led. These crags were 
curiously fluted and honeycombed by the action of the weather ; 
and here and there a crevasse yawned beneath our feet with 
apparently no bottom. The gray of the rock, and the fantastic 
forms of its gigantic masses, contrasted wonderfully with the 
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dark green of the pine foliage which mingled with it ; while 
lower down, expanses of light-green mulberry ciiltiTation indi- 
cated that we were once more approaching the abode of man. 
After a delicious bath in a eryetal stream, we crossed another 
ridge, and over the whole side of the hill we were descending 
we saw well-built, comfortable-looking houses scattered, peep- 
ing out of masses of luxuriant TCgetation, and inviting us to a 
mid-daj halt, of which we began to stand in need. Tliis was 
the village of Bestimka. We had scarcely entered it before we 
were most warmly but not disinterestedly pressed by a well-to- 
do householder to dismount in his garden. He spread mats 
for ns under the shade of his fruit-trees, supplied us with sour 
milk, which, together with the viands wo had brought with us, 
served for our lunch ; and we conld not help contrasting the 
ease and comparative wealth with which wo wcro surrounded 
with the more poverty-stricken and squalid aspect of the vil- 
lages in which we had been lately sojourning in the Anti-Leb- 
anon. 

For the remainder of the afternoon our ride was enchant- 
ing : along terraces covered with mulberry, amid crags down 
which citscades dashed and to which pine-trees clung, between 
hedges of roses, and under the shade of wide-spreading walnuts 
trees, till we found ourselves in, another noble amphitheatre, 
the lower portion of which waa richly cultivated ; and in the 
midst of its gardens we looked with interest on our night-quar- 
ters — the viUage of Mezra'a. "We had not met many travelers 
during our day's march, but our first question had always been 
when we did meet one, " How far is it to Mezra'a ? " and our 
Becond, "Who is the best man thore to go to for lodging?" 
We never received two replies in the least degree similar to tlie 
first query ; while every one seemed to concur in the opinion 
that for hospitality there was no one to compare with Abdullo, 
the son of Jirius the priest. So, on entering the village, w" J 
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immediately made inquiry for Abdalln, and half a dozen Toll 
teera to fiud him were sooo forthcoming ; for it seemed w 
known that at that moment he was not at home. Hoon 
apjwarcd, a handsome, pleasant-featured man, delighted at t 
importance with which our arrival invested him, and w 
pleased, no doubt, to show na the magnificence of the accoi 
modution which he could place at our disposal. It turned oo 
to be nothing loss than an entire mansion, newly built, 
which, though it waa neatly furnished with mats, had nevtt 
been occupied. We stabled our horses in the lower floor, whili 
we ascended to the upper by a flight of steps on the ont«idl^ 
leading to a veranda commanding a delightful view. Three 
four spacioua rooms opened out of this, and of one of these i 
took possession, while AbduUa, the son of Jirius the pries^ 
sent for some women-kind from hia father's houae, which, 
seemed to be his present abode. Afterward, when we became 
more intimate with him, he explained to us that he was to be 
married next year to a young lady in the neighborhood, and 
that he had built this house in anticipation of the happy event. 
In the mean time, ho introduced us to hie sister, who came 
carrying a basket of tender mulherry-leaves — for the vhole 
female population was engaged in providing for the wants of 
the young silk-worms; and having seen our room made com- 
fortable, we started ofl under our host's escort to pay a Tieit to 
Jirins the priest himself. 

There is no street or collection of faouBea grouped closely 
together in these higher Lebanon Tillages, but they are for the 
most part scattered among malbcrry-plantutions over the hjl l- 
sides. Jlozra'a contained about fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
and its gardens and vineyards covered a considerable area. Tha 
silk-culturo forma the principal industry of the inhabitants. 
At the period of our visit the worms were just out, and infini- 
tesimally small. Only the youngest ond tendercat leaves were 
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being gathered for them, ichich giria wore neatly and tightly 
packing away in hand-bnaketa, while others were engaged in 
the less elegant oocnpation of Hmeariug large flat trays with 
cow-dung ; and before each house numbers of these traya were 
drying in the sun, preparing to be the first home of silk-worms. 
When we arriyed at the honse of Jirius the priest, his daughter 
brought ua out a trayful to inspect. The old man himself was 
seated on his balcony, smoking a narghile, and enjoying the 
soft evening air and the lovely view. lie was a venerable patri- 
arch, retired from active sacerdotal functions, and apparently 
spending a peaceful old age in the bosom of liis family. The 
whole population of this village was Maronite ; and strolUng 
through it, we came upon one of tlie churches — a massive, 
square building, which had been in old time a Metawaly fort, 
"We were joined here by the priest who oflBciated in it — a jo- 
Ttal, middle-aged man, who turned out somewhat of a wag, and 
who appeared to be esteemed not so much for his saintly char- 
acter as for his wealth — AbduUa informing me, in an under- 
tone of the deepest respect, that ho was worth a sum equivalent 
to £i,000, and was the richest man in the village. Indeed, 
Maronite clergy as a rule, unlike the priesthoods elsewhere, are 
the richest class in the country ; and it is doubtless largely 
owing to this fact that they exercise so powerful a political 
influence on their flocks. When, in addition to controlling 
the consciences of their congregations, they can also control 
their pockets, it is evident that, by a judicious system of spir- 
itual and temporal squeezing, they may increase both their . 
capital and their influence to any extent. Individually, they 
are often largo landed proprietors; while, collectively, the 
Church owns a most undue proportion of territory. 

From the ridge on which we sat under the shadow of the 
Tillage church, we could see one episcopal residence, and sev- 
eral convents and monasteries, all occupying the most beantl 
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fill Bitea ; for it miiBt be owned the Chiireh haa an eye lor 
picturesque, and all representing largo landed posseseion^ saA 
accumulated wedth. To lire npon their flocks like leechei^ 
and to stimulate tlieir religious bigotry and tanatici^m, 
to be the principal function of the Maronite priesthood. N't 
doubt there are excellent and devoted men among them, bal 
all the practical difliculty of administering the Ijcbanon ■ 
created by the Church ; and a turbulent bishop, whom it 
been found necessary to exile, was, at the time of my riait^ 
keeping the whole country in a ferment. The priest took ma' 
into the lower part of the curious old building which n-oa now 
used as a church, and showed me the vault which in old times 
served aa a place of refuge for the defenders. It had be«tt 
supplied with water by a subterranean passage, which had 
fallen into disrepair, and it communicated with the room 
above, which was now the church, by a trap-door. The walls 
were several feet thick, and composed of huge blocks of stone. 
My reverend guide, who had been smoking and laughing eoia&- 
what boisterously at hia own jokes, now took me round to the 
door of the church, laid his cigarette temporarily on the door- 
sill, and with an instantaneous change of manner, proceeded 
to kneel and pray vigorously while I inspected the internal 
decorations, which were of the rudest description. Out of 
consideration for his cigarette I did not stay long, so as to 
enable him to finish his prayers and return to it before it went 
out — a feat he succeeded in achieving, picking it up as well as 
his jokoa at the point where ho had been temporarily obliged 
to suspend them for devotional purpoBcs, 

On our return to our lodging we found a sumptuooB i«> ' 
past prepared for us ; and Abdulla, the son of Jirius the 
priest, h^ provided wine of the best, and turned out to be of 
a most convivial temperament, and much discomposed at the 
comparative rapidity with wliich we dispatclied our meal ; for 
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he bad evidently anticipated making a night of it iu feasting 
and drinking. Ho ate principally with his fingers, which was 
possibly one reason why he could not keep up with us; but 
then he alsu talked incessantly, and was extremely interested 
in political matters, and especially de^rous to know whether 
Syria was not about to be occupied by England or Prance, or 
possibly by both. Throughout the Lebanon, the idea seems 
firmly fixed in the minds of the people that they are to pass 
shortly under the domination of a Western Power — a prospect 
they look forward to with great eagerness. The Maronites 
would naturally, for the most part, prefer that tliat Power 
should bo France ; but the Greek orthodox and the Druses 
would hail with delight the advent of a British army of occu- 
pation. The eutir« Maxonite population of the Lebanon does 
not exceed one hundred and fifty thousand. AbduIIa told us 
that thero were many persons in the village who owned prop- 
erty to the amount of £1,000 ; and, indeed, gave us to under- 
stand that he had more than that himself. On the whole, he 
professed himself satisfied with the regime under which ho 
lived, admitting that he enjoyed protection of life and prop- 
erty, and had nothing to complain of. His idea of a French 
occupation was merely based upon the vague notion that it 
would bring more money into the country ; but it seemed to 
mo that the Maronites had quite as much money as was good 
for them, considering how fond they were of it, and how 

I easily, notwithstanding, they allowed themselves to be robbed 
of it by the Church. 
A small boy came and danced and song before ns ere we 
finally turned in ; and the usual group of admiring females 
lingered to the last moment, while Abdulla disappeared re- 
luctantly, evidently feebng that it might be long ere he ^^^^B 
should be able again to provide hunself with such a good die- ^^^^^H 
oer, in his own house, at somebody else's expense. For huii^^^^^H 
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hospitality was equal to that of a first-class hotel, so far as 
prices went, though they took the form, not of paying a biD, 
but of making presents ; so that in our cordial adieux the next 
morning, we were able to keep up the fiction that we had been 
indebted to him for a generous and disinterested hospitality, 
and parted from him as from one who had conferred upon us 
deep and lasting obligations. 
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Buliu of EiUt Fskra— The Kaiursl BriJgc!— MngQiflceBt Scenerj— Afta— The 
Temple ot Adonie — We are benighted— A irivsl at Ghnrir— Night Quarters — 
Political DiscuMiotia — Maronite Views — Eoclcaiaslifal Cupidities — The Nahr- 
cl-Kelb — Inacriptioiu — Departure from Bejraut. 

FoH an hour and a quarter after leaving Mezra'a, we con- 
tinued to ascend through vineyards, mulberry-plantations, and 
wheat-fields carefully irrigated upon the Btoep hillsidps, till 
we reached an elevation of above six thousand feet, when the 
cultivation nearly ceased, and on its verge, amid a pile of 
limestone crags, came upon the ruins of Kalat Fakra, which, 
considering their extent and importance, do not seem to have 
received the attention they deserve. A few hundred yards to 
the left of the limestone rocks, and standing by itself, was a 
Urge, square tower, partly ruined, which was possibly an old 
Homan fort, on the portal of which appears an inscription 
that contains the name of the Emperor Claudius. The huge 
masses of rock that separate this tower from the temple, which 
has been carved out of them, arc most fantastic in form, and 
in places one is almost at a loss to know what is natural and 
what artificial. The temple, the walls of which are composed 
of the solid rock, is twenty yards by forty, and its area is now 
filled with fragments of columns, carved blocks, and sqnarej 
masses of stone. The facade apparently consisted of e 
supported by six massive columns. The carved pedestals < 
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tliree of those are still standing, but the columns them^Ira 
are broken and prostrate. The outer court was thirtj jurds 
square, and a portion of the side-walls was composed of the 
natural rock in situ. A row of smaller columns, all in frag- 
ments, formed the faijnde. About a hundred yards to the 
south, near a small streaoi, were the remains of another small- 
er building, the lower portion of the masaivo walls of vhidi 
were still standing. It was divided by a transverse wall — one 
inelosure, which was probably the inner temple, being eeveu 
yards square ; the other was the outer court, ten yards square. 
On the borders of the stream were massive stones in such a 
position as to euggCBt that a reservoir had in ancient times ex- 
isted here ; and all round were strewn fragments of colomns 
and carved blocks. We lingered longer over these interesting 
remains than wo should have done had we realized the length 
and difficulty of the journey before ua, and we suffered for it 
later in the day ; but my companion could not resist a sketch, 
and I found abundant occupation in making the rough meas- 
urements, which, however, are only approximative, as I had 
no tape, and it was imiwssible to pace areas so filled up with 
huge masses of rock that it was necessary literally to climb 
across them ; and I did not then know that they had been ei- 
amined and described by M. Ernest Eenan. The temple, ac- 
cording to an inscription which ho copied, is dedicated to fleif 
fieyiiTTor, "The Great God." and dates from the year a. d. 43. 
Ealat Fakra was supplied with water led over a low hill from 
the Noba-cl-Leben, or milk spring, about two miles distant. 
TTe followed the conduit to this spot, and found a magnificent 
stream gushing out of the base of the procipitona limestone 
range with a force and volume sufficient to turn a dozen miUs. 
Prom here it dashes down in a roaring cataract till it disap- 
pears from view in a limestone chasm, where it precipitates 
itself in a fall of about a hundred feet. One can walk up to 
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this fall from below, but tbe rocks almost meet overhead, ap- 
proaching each other bo closely just below the fall thut an 
active man with good ncrrea could easily spring across. It 
was, in fact, a feat which would have been eminently temptiug 
in the days ot one's youth ; and even at a more mature period 
of life, I felt doubtful whether one ought to resist the instinct 
which seems implanted by nature of risking one's neck for the 
fun of the thing. But the object which from this point rivets 
ed our attention was the JJsr o! Uajar, a huge natural bridge, 
which spanned the gorge a hundred yards or so below the 
chasm, at an elevation of about a hundred feet from the bed of 
the torrent. The gorge here is about a hundred and fifty feet 
across, and the bridge itself is so broad and level that a good 
carriage-road could bo made over it. It is, in fact, a flat piece 
of limea tone-rock, from ten to fifteen feet thick, but on the 
onder side it is so perfectly arched aa almost to seem artificial. 
The regular path leads across this bridge, but we had deviated 
from it in order to visit the spring above. Below the bridge 
the stream dashes down between precipitous walla of limestone 
by a series of cascades until it reaches the valley far below, 
where it is divided into streamlets for irrigating purposes ; and 
the luxuriant hillsides bear testimony to its fertilizing influ- 
ence. The whole scene was inexpressibly grand and interest- 
ing, and well worth a journey in itself. I am indebted to Mr. 
Chirol for the accompanying sketch. When wo add to tins 
wonder of nature and the romantic scenery which surrounds 
it, the interest that attaches to the remains of an ancient civil- 
ization which lio thickly strewn in the immediate vicinity, it 
is a matter of surprise that the attractions which they afford 
should have been allowed to remain so neglected, and that, 
in these days of enterprising travel, this part of tJie Lebanon 
fihould still be comparatively so little known and explored. 
For half an hour after leaving the natural bridge we traverse 
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a wild, rocky conntry to tlie Neba-el-Asal, or honey spring, a 
magnificent jet of water which gashes out from below the 
road. It is neither so full in Tolume nor so ptctureequc in its 
source aa the milk spring, but it contributes a copiona water- 
supply to the rich valley below. Both these springs are sources 
of the Dog River, or Nahr-el-Kelb, which wna called by tbe 
Greeks the Ljcus, or Wolf Riyer, and which empties itself 
into the sea about ton milea to the north of Beyrout. 

We now traversed a wild, desolate region till we came to a 
patch of cultivation surrouuded on all sides by precipitons, 
craggy hills called Shobrah. There ai-e no houses here, bat 
the peasants come up and cultivate it from the nearest village, 
frequently camping over night. Wo scarcely seo how we are 
to get out of this walled-in vale, so steep are the bills all 
round ; and although we are at an elevation of about six thou- 
sand feet above the sea, the mid-day sun ia blazing down upon 
us, and glaring upon the white rocks up which we are to 
scramble. It is not a tempting prospect, but there is evidently 
no escape, czse^i by aheer climbing; ao we dismount, and 
reluctantly brace ourselves to the effort. For nearly an hour 
do we toil up the abominable apology for a path, driving our 
ponies before us — the flat plates of iron with which they are 
shod scraping and slipping over the smooth, sloping surface of 
the rock — till we reach the crest, and then are blandly in- 
formed by our guide that he has lost his way. This woold 
have been excusable in a guide whom we hud brought from a 
distance — for goat^paths are not easily distinguishable from 
real ones on these wild mountala-sidea ; but inasmuch as wo 
had taken great trouble at llezra'a to find a man who knew 
the country, and as we were now not above six hours distant 
from his permanent home, we felt jiiatly indignant, perhaps 
more so because we wore so excessively tired and hot with a 
climb, part of which we now began to find was unnecessary ; 
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£0 we had to hark back, passing two very cnrioua punch-bowls, 
which were perfectly round and looked like craters of extinct 
volcanoes. We had actually reached the snow, but we were 
rewarded by a magnificent view over the valley of the Adonis 
or Nahr Ibrahim, and slightly consoled by a curious and very 
picturesque bit of scenery which we should not otherwise have 
seen. When we got back to the place where the right path 
diverged, we had a second climb to the crest, and then com- 
menced a descent more villainous, if possible, than the road by 
which we had mouuted. We now began to long for signs of a 
habitation and a halting-place : there can be no doubt that the 
most exquisite scenery to a certain extent loses its charm if 
one looks at it on an empty stomach. 

In placca during our journey to-day there had been almost 
a carpet of wild flowers. Where the rocks gave them room 
they bloomed luxuriantly. Many of thorn I did not know by 
name, hut I recognized the bumet, the sword-flag, especially 
among the young crops, where there were any — and wild flax, 
and a fine specimen of Persian iris. When we got to the bot- 
tom of the hill, we found ourselves upon a ledge or natural ter- 
race overlooking the gorge of the Adonis, and along this we 
rode for an hour and a half to the head of the valley ; for 
above all things we hod set our hearts upon seeing Afka, once 
the abode of the Goddess of Love, and the source of the 
Adonis ; and we had determined not to linger by the way, 
even to eat, until wo had reached it. And when at length, 
on turning tlic angle of a projecting eimr, the sacred, or per- 
haps, more properly speaking, the profane, spot burst sud- 
denly upon us, it was impossible to withhold an exclamation 
of astonishment and delight ; and we felt it incumbent upon 
ns to pause, even at the expense of suffering nature, in order 
thoroughly to take in the marvelous and nnique beauty of the 
Bcene, We found ourselves on the lip of a bowl from which 
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the river issued througli a gorge, and wliich waa almost 
]>letely sturouuded by sheer cliffs, varying in height from one 
to two thousand feet, their crevices filled with snow, and here 
and there a hardy pine clinging to the jutting crags. A conple 
of hundred feet below ns the email, circular area was a mass 
of vegetation, consisting chiefly of walnut, oak, and juniper 
' trees ; while there were patches of cultivation appertaining to 
a eqnalid Metawaly village, just peeping out from under the 
foliage at the head of the gorge. By the side of the stream 
near the base of the cliS a clump of walnut-trees indicated the 
eito of the once celebrated temple ; and close to it was a pic- 
turesque bridge, from under which the torrent plunges in a 
mass of foam, and then precipitates itself in three cascades 
into tlie gorge below ; but the most remarkable feature is tlie 
main source itself, which issues from a deep cavern in the side 
of the cliff by a fall of about forty feet. It is joined by two 
other smaller streams, which also break their way out of the 
side of the rock at some beight above its base, forming alto- 
gether a combination of springs so singular for situation, and 
surrounded by such a weird and fantastic natural formation, 
that it was no wonder it appealed to the (esthetic imaginations 
of the votaries of Venus, and became the eceiw of a touching 
mythological episode. It became worse than this ; for in this 
temple of Apheca, beneath the crumbling walls of which we 
halted for our scanty meal, those rites sacred to the goddess 
took place, which at last became so impure that the temple 
itself, which, according to Lucian, who visited it in the days 
of its celebrity, was built by Cinyras, was destroyed by the 
Emperor Constantine. Where we lunched on the margin of 
the brook it was clear as crystal, falling in pellucid cascadee 
from its three-fold source ; but it is said that it is occasionally 
colored red with mineral matter, which the ancients regarded 
as the blood of Adonis, shed by the wild boar before ho was 
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sought for and Tcsnscitjkted by Aphrodite. While the cult of 
the goddess had its sent nt Apheca, that of Adonia took place 
at Bjbloa, the modem Jiheil, situated about four miles to the 
north of the mouth of the river which bore the name of the 
god. There can be little doubt that the legend sprang from 
the early PhtEnician worship of the dual principle. For 
Byblos was said to have been founded by Baal Kronos, a Phce- 
niciau monarch ; and it ie not difficult to trace the connection 
between the early Canaanitish religion of Baal and Ashteroth 
with the myth of Osiris and Isia and the legend of Venna and 
Adonis. Aphek, in the land assigned by Joshua to, bnt never 
occupied by, the tribe of Ashor, has been identified with Afka, 
or Apheca. 

We regretted that we had not time thoroughly to explore a 
Bpot BO enchanting in itself, and invested with traditions and 
associations of so interesting a character. Unfortunately, we 
had lingered too long over the ruins of Kalat Fakra in the 
morning ; and the delay involved by the subsequent loss of our 
way had made it problematical whether wo should succeed in 
reaching our night quarters at all. This would not liave sig- 
nified had we kept our baggage-mule with us, bnt we had sent 
him by a short cut to the town of Ghazir, which we had fixed 
upon as our sleeping-place ; and we now found ourselves, late 
in the afternoon, still many hours distant from that spot, with 
every prospect of having to rough it out on the mountains. 
There was a Metawaly village, it is tme, scarce a mile distant ; 
but the bigotry, squalor, and dishonesty of the Metawalies 
form a combination bo little tempting that the hillside would 
have been preferable. So we determined to make a push for 
Ghazir, and reluctantly turned our backs upon the mystic 
grove amid which the walls of the temple arc crumbling. In 
places these are standing to a height of ten or twelve feet from 
the ground ; and the blocks of which they are composed are 
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BO massiye that there ia no reason vhy tliey should not cod- 
tinue to remaio as they are until they are toppled over by u 
earthquake. 

We had hoped tg explore the valley of the Adonia itself, 
hut our guide told ua there was do possihilitj of taking a borae 
through the narrow gorges and chasms hy which it forces its 
way to the sea. Ho said that even on foot it was difficult and 
dangerous climhing. ■ But I have no confidence in his aoca- 
racy, and wonld recommend tho examination of this valley to 
the tourist in search of the picturesque. The paths from Afka 
seem to keep along the tops of the hills on either side ; and to 
our intense disgust wo found ourselves, instead of following 
the stream as wo expected, retracing our steps along the ridge 
for an hour, and then, instead of plunging down into the 
gloomy gorge, we turned away from it. We saw enough to 
tempt ua sorely to linger where we were for the night, and 
make an exploratory dash in spite of the guide in the morn- 
ing; but unfortunately I was due at Beyrout to catch a steam- 
er, and could only gaze wistfully over a landscape whoso secrets 
have only been partially explored as yet by Renan and one or 
two other travelers. Still we had no reason to complain ; for 
though our path led ua away from tho preoipitoua sides of the 
gorge of the Adonis, it wound over a shoulder, from the crest 
of which the view in the evening light was one of exquisite 
beauty ; and from it we descended into a smaller valley, where 
pendulous forests of oak clung to the hillsides, and the lime- 
stone formation cropped out in the strange, fantastic forma 
common to a dolomite region. We had to scramble down 
stone stairways, the descent seaward now becoming rapid and 
trying to man and beast. In mercy to ourselves and our ani- 
mals we dismounted, and one secluded nook again almost 
induced us to halt ; for, nestling among the rocks which in- 
closed a perfect garden of vines, mulberries, and fruit-trees. 
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were the pioturesqite abodes of the Maronite peasants, who had 
settled themselves here high up among the mountains in a 
tiny amphitheatre, sheltered by woods and rocke, aod hidden 
Bway from the busy world in a comer of their own. And now, 
as we traversed another belt of wild, uninhabited country, the 
night began to close in, and in the growing darkness the nat- 
ural obstacles seemed to assume greater proportions. Every 
peasant we met added on an liour to the distance to be trav- 
ersed, and at last we became so skeptical as to our wlieroabouts 
that we took one of them for an extra guide. ATe had now 
crossed over from the valley of the Nahr Ibraliim or Adonis 
into that of the Nahr Milamilten, a thickly populated and 
luxuriantly cultivated district, the beauties of which were con- 
cealed from ua by the darkness; but the numerous lights 
which twinkled on the hillsides all round bore testimony to 
the density of the population. At last, after fifteen hours of 
saddle and foot scramble, the welcome sounds of a chorus of 
barking dogs indicated our approach to a large town. 

For the last hour the descent had been rocky and precipi- 
tous in the extreme, and it was a marvel how our ponies found 
their way in the darkness along the dangerous ledges and over 
the steep, slippery rocks. But our troubles were not at an 
end ; it was between nine and ten at night, and wc had still, 
in a town of about eight thousand inhabitants, to find our 
mule. We made for the monastery to which the muleteer had 
been directed, and where wo hoped to find accommodation ; 
but after much knocking and shouting, a surly, half-dressed 
ecclesiastic put his head out of the window, and gruffly told 
us that the monastery was full, and that he had sent away oar 
muleteer hours before, and he did not know where he had 
gone. We tried at one or two good-looking bouses where the 
inhabitants had not gone to bed, but they were sleepy and dis- 
inclined to be hospitable ; and we wandered helplessly about 
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in tlie dark, objecta of easpicion and distrust to fDn^mmu 
noisy curs. At last a priest, who gpoko Fronch, came and 
took compassion on us. Ho had a friend, he said, who would 
take U8 in, and another friend who would go in search of the 
muleteer. So he took us to a very nice house, the occnpants 
of which were a young man and a young woman and a baby. 
The baby was the young man's, and the young woman was his 
sister-in-law, who was i>Grforming the duties of wet-naree as 
an act of sisterly accommodation. The wife was not risible, 
but they both seemed extremely anxious to make us comfort- 
able, and sent out to wake up the chemist and buy as tea. 
We were to share their apartment with them; but as it was 
a large one, and the baby was of an amiable and easily soothed 
type, that did not much matter. In fact, under the circum- 
stances, there seemed no impropriety in onr occupying the 
same room with the young man and his sister-in-law — qaito 
the contrary. I half suspected the priest intended to join as, 
ho seemed so very much at home ; and we made ourselves as 
agreeable as wearied, famished men, in the worst possible tam- 
per at there being no immediate prospect of food, could do, 
when suddenly the news arrived that the mule with all onr 
raiment and provisions had boon found. Our hearts bounded 
with joy ; but our hosts, as the prospect of well-remunerated 
hospitality vanished, became despondent. We were received 
with open arms in our new quarters, and had quite a levee 
after dinner, notwithstanding the advanced hour of the night. 
The priest turued out a most enlightened and intelligent man ; 
and as wc wore here at the very headquarters of Msronita 
feeling and sentiment, it was interesting to hear his political 
opinions, and those of our host and his neighbors, 

I found they differed considerably from those of their 
religion with whom I had already conversed. As a rule, the 
instinct of the Maronite is to consider that his religion shonld 
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he the dominant influence in the Lebanon, and that, practi- 
cally, the governor-general of the province should be the ser- 
vant of tiie Maronite episcopate. Ever since they have enjoyed 
the special protectorate of the French, their pretensions have 
become thus exaggerated ; and it is only of late, since a repub- 
lican form of government has modified the clerical Influence in 
the administration of the foreign affairs of France, that tlie 
more intelligent section of the Maronitea see that they had 
bettor enjoy the privileges which now insure them protection 
and material prosperity, than straggle for au influence which 
would only increase religious animosities in the Lebanon against 
them. Notwithstanding the special relations which exist be- 
tween England and the Druses, who are the traditional enemies 
of the Maronites, the latter are most anxious to cultivate the 
friendship of the British Government ; for the more intelligent 
among them can not conceal from themselves that, in the prea- 
aent state of France, even French interests in the East might 
be sacrificed to the intensity of aiiti-clerical animosity, and the 
Maronites would find themselves abandoned by their present 
protectors, on the ground that the tie which binds them to 
France is rather au eccloaiastical than a political one. Tlie 
disposition which has recently manifested itself in England to 
rush to the rescue of any sect in Turkey, provided that it bears 
the name of Christian, and can draw up petitions complaining 
of ill treatment by the Turks, has encouraged the Maronitea 
to believe that, on the sentimental ground of " Cross against 
Crescent," they would find the sympathies of the Liberal party 
in England ready to pronounce in their favor, and undertake, 
if necessary, a religious crneade in their behalf. Indeed, among 
other sects as well as the Maronites, I found the idea prevalent 
that a British occupation of Syria was probable ; and thej 
indulge in the vague hope that auch an occupation woi 
benefit them, and might possibly lead to their ultimate ini 
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pendenco ; but what race or religion would domii 
end they are unable to decide — each naturallj thinks his oirn 
would — though they can not deny that much bloodshed mogt 
iieceBsarily precede any euch result, and that in the mean time 
they have practically nothing to complain of. My hosts and 
the priests informed me that popular feeling in Gbazir was 
pretty equally divided between those who were satisfied with 
the political condition of things as they are and with the ad- 
ministration of the existing goTemor-general, and those who 
desired to see a change in the executive which should gire 
them a larger share of political power. Re believed, and 
rightly, that any attempt on the part of the Maronites to grasp 
at more than they have got, would bring them into dangerous 
collision with other sects, and might lead to injury to the 
Church. The fact is, the Maronite priesthood ia eo mach 
bettflr off than any other priesthood in the world, that the less 
atteution they attract to themselves the better. They are all- 
powerful among their own flocks. Practically every Maronite 
community is self-governing, and the ecclesiastical interest is 
dominant. To want to extend that influence over Dmsoe and 
Greeks would be suicidal, and this the more sensible perceive. 
But the more ambitious among the bishops are absorbed with 
a craving for complete rule, and are never satisfied unless their 
control of the governor-general is supreme. In conversation 
with Maronites I failed to discover one substantial cause of 
grievance. In no part of the world is a peasantry to be seen 
more happy and prosperous ; and however much the Turkieh 
Government may be to blame in its administration of the Mofr 
lem part of its population in other parts of Sj-ria, there can be 
no doubt that the Maronites of the Lebanon are far better 
treated than they would be in any country where the head of the 
state professed the Greek insteod of the Mohammedan religion. 
Ko doubt this has been due to external pressure, which Western 
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Powers would not dare to apply to a Earopean Power under 
similar circumataDCes. On the other hand, it is only fair to 
give the ilaronitc Church its due. It carefully feeds and pam- 
pers the goose that lays the golden egg. If it knows how to 
squeeze a, pliable peasantry, it ia far too wise to oppress or 
tyrannize over them. Hence Church farms are eagerly sought 
{or, because in good years the tenants get as large a share of 
the produce as on private estates ; while in bad years the lib- 
erality of their prieatly landlords insures them against the 
misery too often in store for ordinary farmers. It ia a ques- 
tion, therefore, whether they are not better ofl, treated as 
children by a priesthood which despoils them with foresight 
and discrimination, than they wonld bo if left to take caro of 
themselves, a prey to the competitive plundering of the uncon- 
trolled lay usurers of Christian sects generally. As, with the 
exception of England, there is scarcely any country in Europe 
which enjoys such complete religious toleration as Turkey, it 
is evident that a small sect has great opportunities for favor- 
Bble development, provided it can be exempted from the oner- 
ons pecuniary burdens which the embarrassed financial condi- 
tion of the empire have rendered necessary. 

Since the Bjwcial regulations of 1860 have imposed upon 
the Maronites a tax far too light considering the resources of 
their country, they have, in spite of clerical absorptiveness, 
been happy and prosperous ; but it would be absolutely im- 
possible to deal with all the religious secta in the country in 
this exceptional manner, considering the present state of the 
Turkish exchequer. 

The two problems, the solution of which underlies all 
reform in Turkey, are those of religion and revenue. They 
are both problems which can be far more satisfactorily settled 
on the spot than from Constantinople; and hence it is that 
the surest method of introdacing reform is by a process of 
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decentralization. Without giving toother vita^eta the excep- 
tional privileges wliich the Lebanon enjoys, the power of the 
vali or governor-general of each province might bo increased. 
while hia rasponsibility to the central government wonld be 
proportionally augmented. The vilayet might bo periodically 
aBGeesed according to its resources, but the method of collect- 
ing the revenue would be a matter for the local government to 
determine. A provincial administration, presided over by an 
intelligent governor-general, would be far more competent to 
reform exieting financial and sectarian abuses than a Bnctn- 
ating ministry at Constantinople, liable to be acted npon by 
influences brought to bear by intriguers from those distant 
provinces hostile to the action of the governor-general. Each 
vali would then feel that hia reputation was at stake. He 
could not plead interference from Constantinople as an excofe 
for religious peraecntion or a deficient revenue. If he biled 
to remedy abuses and give satisfaction, he would be alone to 
blame, and could bo at ouco withdrawn, and the empire would 
be consolidated by the removal of just causes of discontent 
springing from intrigues by which powerful men in the prov- 
inces can resist any attempt to reform abases upon which they 
thrive at the ex))ense of the poorer part ot the population. 

Many of the evils from which poor Christians soffer arise 
from the oppression of their wealthy co-religionista. And the 
Moslem governor is unable to assist the poor Christian in his 
struggle against the rich one, because the latter has iDflucntial 
friends amoug the Christian effendis at Constantinople, who 
support him against the Moslem vali. Of the two, the Chris- 
tian governing element at Constantinople is, in some respects, 
a greater obstacle to reform than the Mohammedan ; for the 
5foslem is a more tolerant man in his treatment of rival Chris- 
tian sects than those rival Christian sects are of each other ; 
while in the provinces there is no Moslem priesthood to fatten 
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upon the peasantry of their own religion, nor do rich MoalemB 
squeeze the life-blood out of their co-religionistB as rich Chria- 
tians do. The power of Christians in Turkey, and especially 
at Constantinople, to cooperate in the work of reform, if they 
chose to exercise it, is very great ; for they fill high offices in 
every department of state, and take a most active share in the 
government of the empire. Unfortunately, they are the class 
most open to the corrupt in&ueuces which maintain abuses. 
It is not, therefore, either for them or their co-rcligioniats to 
denounce as incorrigible oppressors those whoso efforts to 
introduce reform they most persistently thwart. 

One or two instances which have come 'under ray own 
immediate notice will illustrate the influence for evil of the 
rival sacerdotalisms as they exist in Turkey. A Protestant 
was murdered not long since under circumstances which left 
no moral doubt, in the minds of those who investigated the 
cose, of the guilt of the man Bua{>ected of the crime. I 
assisted in collecting the evidence, and went through it care- 
fully with those who were charged to examine into the atten- 
dant circumstances. The chain of proof was so strong that 
the man was arrested, and upon one occasion I attended the 
medjliss, upon which the Christian members preponderated, 
when he was brought up for examination. The prisoner was 
born of Christian parents, belonging to the orthodox Greek 
Church, but in early life had come to England, where I had 
seen him twenty-five years previously, a specimen convert to 
Protestantism, and making a very good thing ont of his con- 
Tersion. His only hope of escape now consisted in a recanta- 
tion of this error, and in the profession of an ardent adherence 
to the Church of his fathers. Conviction then hocame impoa- 
sihle. The bishop and tho entire "orthodox" community of | 
the place in which the murder had been committed took^ 
the case up. ITie head of the police, who was a Moslem, 1 
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open to influences which are doubly powerful where Uie 
riea of officials arc not regularly paid, was won ; the Chrislii 
members of the medjlisa did not dare to incur the hoatilitr 
their co-religionista by an impartial administration of jastiol 
when the murdered man waa a Protestant, and the mnrdeiw 
a member of the orthodox Church, who had renounced 
errors of Protestantism. One or two of the Moslem membeM 
proved themselvcB incormptiblo, but they were unable 
bring out the facta of the case, because not only the wit> 
nesses, but aome of the officials who had been charged 
the prosecution of it, were threatened by the bishop widl 
hia Bpiritual displeasure if they Tentured to press farther 
the matter ; one, consequently, withdrew altogether. And 
spite of the moat active exertions of those who desired to 
have a fair trial, which should elicit the truth and bring the. 
criminal to justice, it was found impossible to proceed with 
it with any auch hope or expectation, and the man was ulti- 
mately released on bail, with a verdict which amonntod to 
not proven. Chrlatians allege that it is difficult to bring a 
Moslem to jnstice who has murdered a Christian ; but it ig still 
more difficult to bring a Cliristian to justice who has mar* 
dored one of a rival aect, if the sect of the murderer predomi- 
nates in the community. On one occasion I was traveling 
with a friend in another part of the country when he waa 
robbed by a guide who belonged to the Catholic Chnrch. 
He had originally been "orthodox," but found it convenient 
to change his religion ; and he had actually been in the ser- 
vice of a Catholic archbishop. It was rumored that he had 
been dismisBed by his Eminence for misconduct. We put the 
necessary machinery iu motion to have the man caught, and 
his character and antecedenta investigated. It occurred to 
me that the archbishop could throw considerable light on 
the subject, and I suggested to the official who waa most 
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energetically prosecuting his researches, that we should apply 
for information and assistance to the bead of the Church to 
wliich the tliief belonged, and in whoso Eervice he had been. 
, I was astonished to find my proposal scouted aa most injudi- 
I ciDUS. "Why," said the intelligent and experienced func- 
tionary, " the thief is a convert ; and so far from helping UB 
to find him, the archbishop, if he knew we were after him, 
would do all he could to screen him ! " For the credit of the 
archbishop, I hope this was a libel on his character ; bat 
whether it was one or not, it came to pretty much the same 
thing. We were afraid to risk the experiment in consequence 
I of the notorious manner in which Christian ecclesiastics in 
Turkey perpetrate injustices and screen crimes, in order to 
gratify their religious animosities, or to promote their secta- 
rian ends. So far as the Turks are concerned, the moat hope- 
less feature of their case lies in the fact that the wealth of the 
country is in the hands of their bitterest enemies. It is only 
natural tliat, secretly, all Christians, no matter what their 
I position, rank, or sect, should wish for the overthrow of the 
i dominant religion, and that they should take advantage of 
i the power which their financial resources give tliem, to en- 
compa.ss the destruction of the Moslem, either by corrupting 
or impoverishing him. Hence it is that Moslems instinctively 
fear all schemes of reform which shall increase the power of 
the Christians ; and the Christians who are officially employed 
by the Government are not anxious to see reforms inaugu- 
rated, if the result is to improve the administration generally, 
I and BO to consolidate the Turkish empire by the prevention of 
I abuBos which they now exploiter to their own profit. Our late 
[ experience in Cyprus is an illustration of this. There can he 
1 little doubt that Christians are to bo found in that island, 
I irbo, if tliey were asked which rule they preferred, British rule 
Lor Turkish, would unhesitatingly reply in favor of the latter. 
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The Maronites derive their name from a certain heretieil 
monk named Maron, who ia add to have lived about four 
hundred years ait^r Christ, and whose heresy conaisted in the 
dogma tlmt Christ wae animated by one will only. Aa the 
Catholic Church knew to the contrary, his followers, though 
otherwise Romatusta, were compelled to form a sect o( their 
own, and were only Buhject«d to the authority of die Pope 
about the year 1600, after a Collegium Maronitarum had been 
founded at Rome, where a number of Maronite scholars distin- 
guished themselves. A thorough investigation as to the nature 
and compoeition of the will of the Saviour appears to have 
enabled them to arrive at a conclusion satisfactory to the Pope ; 
and a reconciliation took place, from which thoy huve, ever 
since, derived great political benefit and many substantial ad- 
vantages. 

The Maronite Church still possesses many special privi- 
leges, including that of reading Mass in Syriac, which answera 
quite as well as Latin, as nobody can understand it, except at 
the village of Malula, as I have already described. The infe- 
rior clergy also retain the right to marry. The patriarch ia 
elected by the bishops, subject to the approval of Rome. The 
monasteries in the district round Ghazir, and in the district 
of Bsherreh, are, some of them, very handsome, and contain 
about two thousand monks. In some of them are printing- 
presses for their liturgies and other works. 

Ohazir is beautifully situated at an elevation of twelve 
hundred feet above the sea, and about four miles distant from 
it by the road. There are an abundance of churches and 
monasteries in the town and its neighborhood. The Italian 
Capuchin and the Jesuit monasteries occupy the finest situa- 
tions, and from both magnificent views are to be obtained ; to 
the east, looking np the valley by which we had descended the 
night before, and to the west over the Bay of Jnueh, round 
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wMoh richly cultivated hilla teeming with population rise in a 
verdant amphitheatre, reminding one of the Bay of Naples, 
while a village resemhling Sorrento juts out on a promontory 
at the other end of the bay. A zigzag carriage-road has been 
couBtructed from Ghazir to the bench, though it is difficult to 
see for what purpose, as no wheeled vehicle, as yet, can ap- 
proacli cither end of it. We were very glad to find a mark of 
oivilization affording soch a contrast to the paths over which 
we had been recently scrambling ; and still more pleased to be 
galloping over the hard eear-beach, halting only at a too tempt- 
ing spot to take a plunge into the waves. We were now on the 
high-road from Tripoli to Beyroiit, and in a couple of hours 
after leaving Ghazir reached Nalir-el-Kelb. I was here on 
familiar ground, but I was glad of the opportunity of visiting 
it again. The river, which wo had already seen at the wonder- 
ful springs that form its source, here forces ita way through a, 
pictureaque ravine; and high up on the face of the cliff is an 
old aqueduct, its arches buried in creepers, mosses, and damp 
vegetation, while the rivor itself is spanned by a picturesque 
bridge ; and the road, after crossing it, is hewn out of the 
Tock, and overhangs the sea as it winds its way round the 
projecting promontory. Near the bridge there is an Arabic 
inscription on a large slab of rock, announcing that it was 
.restored by Sultan Selim I (eon of Bajasid II), the conqueror 
of Syria, in 1520. There is also, not far distant, on tho other 
Bide of the stream, a Latin inscription cut in the rock, in- 
forming us that the pass was hewn by the Emperor Murcna 
Aurelius. 

Here, too, are those nine different rock-carved sculptures 
which have furnished a fruitful theme of speculation to anti- 
quarians ; but there can bo little doubt that they record the 
progress of conquering armies. Throe have been reoogni aed 
Egyptian, and six aa Assyrian. 
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Sir H. Layard regards the Assyrian sculptures as the work 
of Sennacherib^ whose name he has deciphered in the nearly 
obliterated inscriptions. !Not being an antiquarian^ I was 
only able, with positive certainty, to recognize the one re- 
counting the triumphs of the French army in Syria under 
Oeneral de HautpoL In consequence of the length and depth 
of this latter inscription, and the somewhat submissive attitude 
of the Assyrian king, who looks as if he was offering some- 
thing to the French general, that officer has succeeded in con- 
veying to the casual observer the impression that the achieve- 
ments of his soldiers far surpassed those of a more ancient 
period, and has thus left an imperishable memorial of the 
present grandeur of his country. 

On the day after my return to Beyrout I left it by steamer 
for Constantinople, and arrived in that city toward the end of 
May. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



I CONFESS I arrived at ConBtantinople from Syria eangaine 
that a project, the merits of which had been cordially recog- 
nized bj the Govern or- General of that province, to which it 
specially applied, would commend itself to the Turkish Oot- 
eroment, and that they would at once perceive the political 
and financial advantages which might be derived from it. By 
initiating a measure of this character, the Sultan would have 
manifeEtcd a desire to introduce reforms in a part of his domin- 
ionB in which he was anxions to anticipate the exercise of any 
interference on the part of England under the Cyprus Conven- 
tion, while, in addition to increasing the peenniary resources 
of hia empire at a time when the exchequer stood sorely in 
need of replenishment, hia Majesty would, by taking the lead 
in a policy which had for its object the restoration of the Jews 
to the land of their ancestors, have secured their powerful in- 
fluence in the jovimalism and finance of Europe and America, 
and have acquired sympathy and support from a largo section 
of the British public who are now bitterly hostile to his religion 
and administration. vAnd here I would remark that the ad- 
vantages of an alliance with the Jewish race, to any Power 
likely to become involved in the impending complications in 
the East, which may possibly involve a general war, appear to 
have been altogether overlooked by European statesmen, yit is 
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evident that tlie jtoiicy which I proposed to the Turkish Got- 
emment might bo adopted with equal advantage by England, 
or any other European Power. \' Tiie nation tliat espoused the 
cause of tlie Jewa and tlieir restoration to Palestine, would be 
able to rely upon their Bupport in financial operations on the 
largest scale, uiron the powerful influence which they wield in 
the press of many countries, and on their political cooperation 
in those countries — which would of necessity tend to paralyze 
the diplomatic and even hostile action of Powers antagonistic 
to the one with which they were allied. Owing to the finan- 
cial, political, and commercial importance to which the Jews 
have now attained, there is probably no one Power in £urope 
that would prove so valuable an ally to a nation likely to be 
engaged in a European war, aa this wealthy, powerful, and 
cosmopolitan race. ■, 

I was the more disposed to hope for a favorable isstie to my 
efforts, because at this time Khaireddin Pasha was Grand 
Vizier, than whom a more honest, patriotic, and enlightened 
statesman has not for many years filled that high ofl^ce. Nor 
was I disappointed with the liberal views and clear percep- 
tion which characterized his appreciation of the administrative 
necessities of the empire, and of the advantages to Turkey of a 
Jewish alhance. He perceived at once the merits of an ex- 
periment that might bo made susceptible of further applica- 
tion if its success should be proved on a small scale ; and I 
had no difficulty in framing a meastire which, while it guaran- 
teed the sovereign rights of the Sultan, and met the require- 
mente of Turkish susceptibilities, should at the same time 
contain all the guarantees necessary for tho protection of the 
colonies from the existing abuses of Ottoman rule.* 
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Unfortunately, the groat qualities of Khaircddin Pasha 
were precisely those tlmt led to his downfall. No man in hia 
position could hope eucccBafully to contend with the corruj)- 

of Nablom iho prorinco of Bflkl, upon the loft bniicl of ihe JorUwi, there lo 
found, with (he aM ol foreign capitalidts, n colony where, in the Grat iunlancc, lhr> 
Jewish BnbjectB of B. H. tK« SuIikd nouM be invited to dvcll, as well aa bdj 
JewB who Qiight denre to establlob thcmBelvcB upoa their anccelral HnL Tboj 
would bring their builneBS intelHgcDce, their loduBtr}', and their wealth to bear 
upon the new enterprise, and would giTC it an energetic and enlightened Impiitfe. 
It is, abore all, to thorc MuRsuliuan refugees wbo^e late i» the source of con- 
Htant uneasinc»B to the paternal govcrnmcDt of the i^ultnn, that Ur. Oliphnm 
looliB to (urnilh the popular working olemcot of the yonthtul colony. By 
transferring to ihc Belka Bome thousands of these sober, enduring, hardy, and 
experienced agrioulturisls, the suecesB of IbU great ' model fnrm ' would be 
insured, lad the happincM of these unfortunates, most of whom wander about, 
homelesB, buii)>ry, and without occupatioo, would be secured, and all the tempta- 
tions arising from an idle atate would be remoied from Ihem. 

\" There is wrtnlnly no qucatioo of crealiog an independent province — still 
u Jnwish principality. On the contrary, the colonists would become Olloman 
■ubjecM, If they were nol so already, and the colony would be governed by an 
Ottoman goTemol, according to the general taws ot the empire, excepting in 
certain points ^herein the Sublime Porta would be good enough to make some 
slight concestions neeessit^ted by the enterprise, y 

" TI18 priticipal objeela of Mr. Oljphant'a project are to rcstjire to caltiva- 
tion lands replete with fettil^ soil, well watered and richly wooded, which are 
now abandoned to small nomadic tribea from which Ihe empire derires neither 
material, political, nor (iscal aatistance. The new project, on the other hand, 
would benefit the imperial treasury by the pajTncnt of an important sum as the 
price of the purehase of the land of the colony, as well as by the augraenlalion 
of the revenues of the colonited protinoc. The neighboring lands, too, would 
profit by the impulse given to agrieultural interests, as well as to indualry and 
oommcree, by the new enterprise, which would form a 'model farm' destined 
to serve as an agricultural example to the whole empire, and to assure a 
refuge for the lloslem refugees. It would alw) Insure lo Turkey European 
sympathies, by offering, under the ttgis of the Sulttn. an asylum, accure from 
political and religious passions, to a loborions and docile race which is still 
persecuted and oppressed hi certain European eonntries, Finally, il would per- 
mit the Jews lo acquire landed property in their historical fatherland, and thus 
satisfy the longings which many of them feel for the drawing closer of Ihc tioa 
which Wnd them to the cradle of iheh: race. 

" The works of public utility which belong to the scheme of this project 
comprise a roilway from Ilaifar to the Jordan— near the Dead 
might nmmBIrly be prolonged to the Gulf of Akaba on Ibc Rod Sea. 
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tion n-liicli pervades the adminiatrativo eystem of Tnrta 
and, above all, to swcop out tho Augean stable at Constantino- 
ple, without the Bupport of the Sultan ; all the worst elements 
of the bureaucracy and the official clasa were arrayed against 
him, and the most strennona efforts were made to prejudice 
him in the mind of his sovereign, and to secure bis overthrow. 
It became clear to tho " ring " of fiacAaAeesA-mongers, that if 
Khaireddin succeeded in carrying out his programme of re- 
establisliing a popular representation by means of chambers at 
Constantinople, and supporting them by local medjlisses popn- 
iarly elected in the provinces, to which be proposed to grant a 
larger measure of administrative autonomy than they now 
enjoy, the daj-s of bachskeesli would come to an end, while the 
process of ending them would involve exi>osures implicating ' 
the highest functionaries in tbo state. 

As Khaireddin Pasha's political programme, if it were put 
into operation, would have had the effect of phicing the au- 
thority of the Sultan upon a constitutional instead of an auto- 
cratic basis, it was not difficult for bis powerful enemies to 
shake his Majesty's confidence in the disinterestedness of 
his Minister's intentions, and to exaggerate tho dangers that 
might result to the spiritual as well as temporal prestige of the 



\ "Vt. Otipliint'ti project, fur from uming at the coos^totlon of > new State 
like Roumclia or Ilulgsria, would tend to oonaolidsto the Oltomnn pnwpr in Pal- 
atine, ind to esUblieh, on a lolid bu\n, the ButhoritT o( the Sublime Porte In 
those deserted ropntrie*, where it is fre<iuenllj In conflict with tho turboleat 
nomftdic trlhes of Itcdouina. 

" If political reasnuR. wiiich do not concern u?, have prevented the Imperial 
Oovernment from aeceplinB, till now, ■ project which had met with tho ajinpa- 
thy of all the present Minirtera of the Sultan, M well as other etatesmcn of 
infliienoe — toward which his UnjeR.v himself him evinced hia interest by tlw 
kinilly reception whlfh he gnve lo Mr. Oliphant — we are sure that the day wjH 
come when the Sublime Porto will rcco^ie at its tnte value the pbilanthro- 
pte and essentially nun-political idea which dominates thin project for OUi 
coloointian." 
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Father of the Faithful if he adopted the progrcBsive policy of 
his Grand Vizier. 

Another very weighty influence opposed to Khaireddin 
Pasha was that of Russia, which has always strongly sup- 
ported the underlings in the Palace, and the prejudices domi- 
nant there, in their resistance to the introduction of institu- 
tions that would reflect by their existence in Turkey upon the 
political and social condition of Russia herself, or carry reform 
into districts which she still desires to annex. It was only to 
bo espected, therefore, that any attempt to introduce a consti- 
tutional form of government, which should act as a check upon 
the bureaucratic corruption that characterizes the administra- 
tion of Turkey, should meet with the strongest opposition from 
a OoYCmment based upon the same autocratic system, and 
tainted by the same official corruption. 

The European Powers that were anxious to see these abuses 
reformed — which are breaking the hearts of the people of all 
races and religions in Turkey, Moslem aa well us Christian, and 
which must, before long, destroy the empire itself — never at- 
tempted to insist upon the application of this one and only 
remedy of popolar representation, basing their resistance to 
any proposal of this nature on the purely gratuitous assump- 
tion, that institutions whicli have almost invariably been found 
eflieacious in remedying the grievances of nations in struggling 
and partially civilized conditions were totally inapplicable in 
Turkey, and that that country is less fit for them now than 
England was six hundred years ago. The result was, that 
after a ministerial crisis of six weeks, Khaireddin Pasha, at- 
tacked by all the influences most hostile to tJie true welfare of 
the empire, both from within and from without, and supported 
only by a local public opinion unable to find constitutional ex- 
pression, and not strong or united enough to resort to uncon- 
etitutioual measures, was overthrown, and, as a natural conse- 
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quence, tlie desttniea of the country fell into the hands of 
ring," composed of corrupt and unscrupulous adventurers, some 
of whom becamo the leading members of tlio now Cabinet, 
while othera exercised important functions in the Palace it- 
self. The oEBcB of Grand Vizier was practically abolished, as 
involving too much independent power; and the direct arbi- 
trary and irresponsible authority of the Sultan, and the influ- 
ence of his immediate personal advisora, becamo intensified. 
The most trusted among the latter were those who succeeded 
most effectually in exciting his suspicions of any proposal 
emanating from without, that had for its object tlie aboli- 
tion of the abuses upon which they fattened, or the introduc- 
tion of those administrative reforms that they had good reason 
to dread. Fearful, however, of exasperating those persons in- 
terested in maintaining the existence and advancing the mate- 
rial prosperity of the empire, and anxious to deprecate their 
just indignation at a political change from which it was notori- 
ous nothing could be hoped, tlie new Ministers were profuse in 
promises and professions, and exhib!t«d an ingenuity in the 
arts of deception and procrastination worthy of a better oause. 

The policy underlying all their professions was resistance to 
the foreigner at all points. To the friendly ambassador of the 
Power moat anxious to preserve Turkey, no less tlian to the 
humblest concesstonnatre of the smallest nationality, ereiy- 
thing was to bo promised ; but in both cases performance was 
to he indefinitely postponed, and the delusion was maintained 
until the moans of prevarication and the patience of the Tio- 
tim were alike exhausted. 

The negotiations in my own case, which, as it afterward 
turned out, were uselessly protracted over many months, would 
furnish a most curious illustration of the system, if it were 
worth while to go into details. The only consolation I de- 
rived from my experience v-as, that it differed in no respect 
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from that of the tepresentativea of the European Powers, and 
of foreigners generally, and afforded no evidence that my de- 
mands were not perfectly reasonable, or that, under more fa- 
vorable conditions, they were not of a nature to be appreciated 
and complied with. Indeed, during the whole period of my 
stay, out of seven Cabinet MJniatera to whom I submitted tlie 
project, I never met one who did not profess the warmest ap- 
proval of it, or who did not offer me his support ; and in doing 
80, many of them wore doubtless sincere. I would by no means 
wish to be understood as putting all Turkish officials in the 
same category ; indeed, the worst I have known has been a 
Christian. It has been owing to an unfortunate combination 
of eircumetancea that the more patriotic and high-minded of 
Ottoman statesmen, of whom muny exist, have not been for 
the last year in a position to exercise a salutary iufiuence upon 
public aliairs ; and it the empire is not first destroyed by Euro- 
pean complications, I should not despair of a change taking 
place that may restore them to the imperial favor, and enable 
tbem to carry ont tliosc projects of reform which they per- 
ceive to be for the best interests of the country. There is no 
greater mistake than to snppoae that the administrative system 
of Turkey is hopeless, or that there are no able and enlightened 
Turks willing to work in the direction of reform; but they 
must be encouraged and supported by foreign Powers who are 
just and impartial in their sympathies for all races and religions 
in the empire. As things are, it would be no solution of the 
problem, even if it be possible, to eject the governing claaa 
from Europe ; for the misgoverned Moslem and Christian 
would BtJU remain side by side in Asia, and a diacrimination 
of sympathy between the tTfo religions in Asia, on the part of 
foreign nations, would reproduce the evils which have already 
led to the extermination of more than a million of Christiana 
and Moslems in Europe, It is surely in accordance with the 
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higheet dictates of morality that a misgoverned popolatioii, 
■whether it be purely Christian or purely Moslem, or mixed, or 
whether it be in Europe or in Asia, has the same claim upon 
our common humanity. If we have a responsibility in the 
matter of Turkish rule at all, the narrow line of the Bospho- 
ru8 can not relieve ua from it — certainly leas tlian ever now 
that we have come under certain obligations toward the Asi- 
atic population of Turkey by the Cypnis Convention, What- 
ever changes may be in store for Turkey, no matter where the 
Beat of its government may be, the central administration will 
not the less need purification ; while the principles of govern- 
ment must in every case be such as shall apply equally to 
people of all races and religions, for as much diversity of race 
and religion exists in European as in Asiatic Turkey ; and the 
reform which this implies can only bo achieved by the intro- 
duction of rGsponsible government at the capital, and the es- 
tablishment of popular chambers in which all interests and r^ 
ligions shall he fairly represented, 

The mistake which English Governments have made in 
dealing with this question, and which English politicians 
have fallen into in discussing it, haa been to divide the popu- 
lation of Turkey roughly into Christians and Turks, and to 
consider that the antagonistic forces at work in the empire 
were opposed to each other upon the basis of this division. 
Nothing can be more incorrect. There are three main forcca 
at work, more or less in antagonism ; and from the days of 
the Crimean war, our Eastern policy has been defective, 
whether under Cousorvutive or Liberal guidance, in conse- 
quence of this fact having never been clearly recognised. 
There are the Christians, subdivided and weakened by inter* 
nal dissensions on grounds of race and religion ; there are the 
Moslems, of whom the majority arc not Turks, but who are 
united in religious sentiment, and comparatively undiHturbed 
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by racB jealonsiea ; and tliere is the Govemment, which is of 
mixed Moslem and Christian composition, tlie controlling 
power in it being, of course, purely Turkish. It was only to 
be expected thut English politicians, known as philo-Chris- 
tian or anti-Tnxk, should espouse the cause of the conflictbg 
Christian nationalities against the Turkish Ooremment ; but 
what has been unfortunate is, that those known as pro-Turk- 
ish should support the Turkish Government, which is notori- 
ous for corruption and incapacity, instead of espousing the 
cause of the Moslem population, and uniting it with that of 
the Christian against the administrative system. Of the tliree 
factors in the question — the Government, the Christians, and 
the Moslems — the Government and the Christians have both 
had their champions in England ; bnt the most important, 
which is tlie Moslem population, has been ignored. And yet 
they thoroughly sympathize with those Christians who have 
not independent national aspirations in desiring its radical 
reformation. In fact, in its present phase, it is held in equal 
abhorrence and detestation both by Moslem and Christian ;* 
but by perpetually showing a discrimination iu sympathy and 
in measures of reform in favor of the Christian as against the 
Moslem, we produce an antagonism of religion that would not 
exist if our eSorts were characterized by greater justice. For 
it is evident that a policy which favors tho expatriation of 
Moslems from the soil of their fathers, in order that Chris- 
tians may enter into it on the grounds of race or religion, 

• The CoQitnnimopIc oorreapondent t>( the " Daily News," who can not bo 
Buspectcd of pro-Moalem cjiDpathics, writes, alludiog more especlnlly to Asiatic 
Turkey i " An Indlin Muagulmsn of high rank, who hu been TiBJling ConaUatl- 
noplc, states that his poor co-religioulstd an! sufTering, u ha bcticTcs, more than 
the Chrlitlaos [roiu the niUgnTerntiicnt Kliicb eiisti, and ciproasoa hii regret 
that nuch a GoTeniment should be taken as a representative of what a Mussul. 
man Goteraiacut ought to be, . . . Christiana and Turkn ulikc hsrp Riren up 
the pn^seni Gorernrnent as hopeless. The altitude at the whole popubtion la 
ibat of despair."— Oitly Xtm, SSth October, 1S80. 
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must necemarily eicito the strongest animosity against ns on 
the part of a people naturally diapoaed to look to us for pro- 
tection, and drivG them reluctantly and in despair into the 
arms of their own Government, Nothing can be more certain 
than this, that any Christian Power which should undertake 
the reform of the central Government of Turkey in such a 
manner as to secure equal rights to Christian and Moslem, and 
relieve the professors of botli creeds from the oppression and 
misrule under which they are suffering, would earn the grati- 
tude and win the support of the whole Mohammedan pop- 
ulation as well as the Christian, and ac(|uire a preMige that 
would extend tJiroughout Islam ; and this, as I have already 
said, can only be brought about by the introduction o( pop- 
ular institutions — which, as Khaireddin Faaha has so ably 
shown in his pamphlet, dot-s not in any way conflict either 
with the letter or the spirit of the Koran. 

It is in anticipation of this radical administrative change, 
and of the decentralization which must result from it, that I 
think no time should be lost in urging upon the Porte, in its 
own interest, the creation of local autonomy with prorinci^ 
councils, popularly elected under govemora-general, immoT- 
able for a term of years, throughout the empire ; but the tiro 
provinces in Asia which most urgently stand in need of a 
measure of this description are Armenia and Syria. If they 
are to be preserved to the empire at all, it can only be by pur- 
suing the policy which has succeeded bo well in the case of oop 
own colonics, of loosening the bonds that unite them to the 
central Government. It was in the hope that I should be 
able to illustrate this, on a small scale, to the authorities at 
Constantinople, that I proposed the colonization of Eastern 
Palestine ; and the faet thnt the political party then in power 
steadily resisted any measure, even of tite most tentatire 
description, tending to decentralization, when privately sag- 
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gosted, onljf renders it the more incumbent upon tlie Govern- 
ments cliiefly interested in averting eerioua complicationB in 
Asia to take the mutter in hand before it is too iate. Apart 
froni the clause in the Berlin Treaty especially affecting Ar- 
menia, the reafiona which render it desirable that Annenia and 
Syria should be dealt with in the first instance, are to some 
extent identical. Both provinces contain a mixed Christian 
and Moslem population ; in both, the popular discontent 
among Christians and Moslems alike, has reached an acute 
stage; both are chiefly inhabited by races not Turkish, and 
are looking to foreign Powers for reliet—Armenia to Russia, 
SjTia to England, and both intervene between the Russian 
frontier and the Mediterranean. To prevent that political 
interference from without, which, in the European provinces 
of Turkey in a like condition, has prodnoed, fii'st, serious 
political complications, and finally, massacres, war, and vio- 
lent disruption, the concession of a measure of local admin- 
istrative autonomy to both beoomos an imperative necessity — 
and this can not be done in the case of Syria, without forcing 
upon our consideration the special necessities of Palestine, and 
the exceptional and prominent position that it has acquired 
politically under tlie new conditions which have been created 
by the late Russo-Turkish war and the Treaty of Berlin. 

Practically, the Congress of Berlin amonntcd to a European 
coalition against Russian aggression on Turkey iu Europe, 
which must put an end henceforth and for ever to any designs 
on her part on Constantinople. The independence of Rouma- 
nia, the erection of Bulgaria into a principality, the territorial 
intervention of Austria, the creation of Eastern Roumelia, are 
all 80 many barriers interposed between Russia and the Bos- 
phorus, which time will only serve to strengthen. Relieved 
from the burden ot any such design, though she may still 
labor politically to control the Slav States of the Balkan pen- 
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iusula, she can henceforth concentrate her energies on oonqnest 
in Asiatic Turkey, and in accomplialiing even more effectively 
the objects which she hod proposed to herself hy the ucquiai- 
tion of Cooatantinople. For in the daya when the Russian 
policy of aggression on European Turkey was originated, 
Egypt was not, as now, the commercial highway and strategical 
road to India. Nor did the occupation of Coustantinoplc open 
the Mediterranean to her fleets, unless it was complemented 
by the ocenpation of a port in tlie jEgean. Now, boweTer. 
that her frontier has been extended in the direction of Ar- 
menia, she is as near the Mediterranean from her Asiatic oat- 
poats as she ever was from hor European. It is no further 
from her lines beyond Kara to the Bay of Alexandretta, than 
it is from her frontier on the Danube to the Dardanelles, while 
Alexandretta is not half as far from Egj^pt as Constantinople. 
Instead of a Treaty of Berlin, and sundry more or less inde- 
pendent states interi'ening between the Asiatic-Russian fron- 
tier and Alexandretta, there is the Christian nationnlity of I 
Armenia loudly calling for foreign interference, a Moslem r 
of Kurds in a state of more or less chronic insurrection and I 
aspiring to complete independence, and a mixed Christian audi 
Moslem peasantry in a condition of extreme destitution and I 
suppressed discontent. These all constitute invitations rather I 
than obstacles to an advance in this direction. But the temp- 1 
tation to tlie Russian population to embark in a campaign in I 
Asiatic Turkey would not be the prospect of a port on the I 
Mediterranean, or the relief of an oppressed jwpulation, botl 
the fascination of a religious war wliich should have for its ( 
object the con(iuest of the Holy Places at Jerusalem. Every ] 
year about four thousand Russian pilgrims, composed largely I 
of discharged soldiers, make painful and laborious jonmejs to J 
visit the sacred shrines. One comes in contact with them in j 
crowds during the Holy Week, and it is impossible not to be ] 
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atrnck by the air of fanatical auperatitiou which characterizes 
them. Russia at Alexandretta could not stop there ; an ad- 
Tance on Jerasalem wonld be imperatiyely demanded by the 
religious sentiment of the country; and, indeed, to judgo by 
the site which she has chosen for her Hospice, she seems to 
have anticipated tho contingency. Lieutenant Condei-, in his 
"Tent Work in Palestine," says: "Standing on the approxi- 
mate site of the old tower of Psephinns, the Russian Hospice 
commands the whole town [of Jerusalem], and is thought by 
many to be in a position designedly of military strength." 
Wldle a writer in a recent daily pajter justly remarks, in allu- 
eion to Palestine, that "if the conflict between the ciyiliza- 
tion of the West and the autocratic biirbarism of the North 
be ever committed to the arbitratioa of arms, nowhere is the 
coutest so likely to bo decided as in the region which guai'ds 
the two roads from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean."* 
Once in possession of Palestine, she is astride on two seas, for 
Akaba would certainly before Jong be included in her houn- 
dariea. The only way of resisting her advance on tlie Red Sea 
would be by a previous occupation of that port ; but this 
would be attended with great diflSculty and risk. With Rus- 
sian arsenals at Haifa and Akaba, the route to India via Egypt 
would be practically closed, and her strategical position would 
be one that would give her political control of the East ; for 
with Asiatic Turkey thus dominated, tho independence of 
Persia woiild virtually be at end, and the Persian Gulf, no loss 
than tlie Red Sea, would soon bo open to her fleets. The 
rescue of Palestine from this fate, which otherwise appears 
inevitable, can only be accomplished by so strengthening and 
reforming the Turkish empire in Asin., that Russia would be 
deprived of any excuse for invading it, and would feel the 
task too hazardous to bo undertaken lightly. In other words, 
■"St James's Gazette," ICtb September, ISBO. 
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such a, degree of ndminiatrative antonomy must be gnuited to 
Armenia, Syria, and Palestine as shall satisfy their local re- 
quirements and aspirations, and so secore their loyalty to the 
Saltan and their cordial cooperation with the Ottoman troops 
against an invading army. It the Turkish Government re- 
fuses to see that the highest interests of the empire Impose 
this dnty upon it, r policy should, without delay, be adopted 
which should anticijiate the complications that must ineTit- 
ably ere long bo provoked by the enfeebled and disaffected 
condition of these provinces ; and as the point at which such 
complications must ultimately culminate is Jerusalem, it is 
upon Palestine that tliis policy should, in the first instanoe, 
be directed. Wo owe the Crimean war to a dispute which 
arose out of the conflicting pretensions of Europenn Powers xa 
the Holy Places ; and we shall have another war, of which tha 
theatre will bo in their immediate vicinity, unless we toks 
steps to avert the danger by insuring to Palestine a degree of 
independence under tlio rule of the Sultan whicii should carrj 
with it the sympathy and approbation, and therefore the in- 
direct protection, of European Powers, and so prevent it from 
becoming the object of a Russian religious crusade. It would 
probably be found impossible to solve the Eastern problem in 
any other way ; for tho ecclesiastical jealousies involved in tho 
possession of Jerusalem are so violent, and the mistrust at 
European Powers of each other is so profound, that no one of 
them would agree to tho occupation of Palestine by another 
except by right of conquest ; hut none of them would object 
to the creation of a small province, enjoying certain privilegea 
from the Turkish Government, in which the burning qae«.' 
tions of tho " Iloly Places " would remain undisturbed, and 
where, from the conditions of their existence as a race, every 
country in Europe would probably be represented among iti 
inhabitants. 
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The scheme, however, that I propose, docs not therefore 
involve any attack on the integrity of tlie Ottomitn empire ; on 
the contriiry, it was euggested iritli a view of consolidating and 
strengthening an outlying portion of the Sultan's dominions 
over which thore is now no well-defined administrative organi- 
zation. Nor is it one altogether without precedent in our 
dealings with the Porte. The experiment of local administra- 
tive autonomy, under a special statute devised by the Govern- 
ments of England and France, has been in most successful 
operation during the Inst twenty years in the Lebanon ; and 
there is no reason why a form of local government, which has 
answered so well in oue province of Syria, should not bfe applied 
in a form modified to suit the special conditions in another — 
and why the same policy should not be attempted in Palestine, 
either by England alone, or jointly with any Eurojwan Power 
willing to cooperate, which has rendered the Ijebanon the most 
prosperous and contented prorince in the dominions of the 
Sultan. 

It is only within the last few years that the territory to the 
east of tho Jordan has been brought under any control by 
the central authority. And even now this control in the dis- 
tricts adjacent to that proposed for colonization is little better 
than nominal. The establishment of a weU-govomed settle- 
ment in tho Bolka would have an immediate and most bene- 
ficial influence ; to the south, over tlie magnificently fertile 
but turbulent state of Eerak — fo the north and northeast, over 
tho luxuriant pasture and rich arable lands of Jaulan and Hau- 
ran, where the settled population is still liable to Arab incur- 
sions — and to tho west, over the whole of Palestine ; for, in 
addition to the stimulus which would be given to agricultural 
enterprise generally, and the benefits arising from tho employ- 
ment of native labor, the expenditure of capital, and tho intro- 
' duction of a proper system of farming with modem implements. 
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it would afford facilities to the peasantry for borrowing 
at moderate, instead of the present ruinous, rates of interest 
The conatraction of the important lines of ruiliray which 
I haTe suggested would follow as a necessary consequence 
though they should be undertaken by degrees, and with a due 
regard to financial conditions and local requirements. And 
there can be no doubt that the inauguration of such an entcN 
prise would be the first step towurd the restoration of the Holy 
Land generally to the prosperous condition which enabled it in 
olden time to maintain a donee and thriving population. 

In this anticipation I am borne out by the testimony irf 
all intelligent and unprejudiced travelers. Captain Burton, 
whose intimate knowledge of the country entitles his opinion 
to especial weight, says, in hia "Unexplored Syria"; "The 
Holy Land, when provided with railways and tramways, will 
offer the happiest blending of the ancient and modern worlds. 
It will become another Egypt, mth the distinct advantage of s 
superior climate and far nobler races of men." And again: 
"Syria and Palestine, I may safely prophesy, still awaits the 
hour when, the home of a free, a striding, and an energetic 
people, it will again pour forth com and oil, it will flow with 
milk and honey, and it will 'bear,' with proper culture, almost 
al! the good things that have been given to man." 

I could multiply quotations to the same effect from the 
reports of Colonel Warren, Lieutenant Conder, and other 
officers who have surveyed the country on behalf of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, which are fully borne out by the opin- 
ions of old residents, and by the experience of those who have 
already become agriculturists in the country. 

From whatever point of view, then, we regard a project 
that bos for its object the ultimate regeneration of Palestine — 
whether from one of sentiment, as involving the repatriation 
of a nationality which surely has its claims upon us equal to, if 
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' not greater than, those of the Sluv or the Greek ; or from one 
of practical benevolence — for a considerable resident popula- 
tion would immediately benefit, while the snccesa of the experi- 
ment would promote its extension to regions sorely in need of 
development under a like system ; or from one of political 
expediency — for it is only by means of such development that 
the Ottoman empire in Asia can either be preserved and con- 
solidated, or adequate provision made for the contingency of 
its disniption ; it holds out inducements which the public of 
England should be the first to recognize : for as we have spe- 
cial interests, so wc have come under special obligations in 
regard to this quarter of the globe. The population of Pales- 
tine in particular, of which twenty-five thousand belong to the 
Hebrew race, is looking to England for protection and the 
redress of grievances ; and those who see in the relations which 
our own country now occupies toward the Iloly Land the 
hand of Providence, may fairly consider whether they do not 
involve responsibilities which can not lightly be ignored. 




" Si It Mettie tiendiu aou» miiembUr ea Palatine, je le prierai if 
m'offrir Vamhaisade de aa MajetU Judaiqae li Parit !" It b Hncb alt 
observation aa this, of a well-known French banker, wbioh nmkea ooB- 
Jevs ask iis if we still seriously bope for tbe Restoration, and, if itcano, 
whellier we should nccept the positioD and leave tbc coiintriea of ODi 
adoption. It is the old stor; of the Igraelite^ returneil from exile t< 
tboir native land, looKing for the huD|^ng-gardeaa end tho soft, sensa- 
0U9 delights of Babjlon. 'When Jesliurnn waxed fat he kicked, and he 
wanted to remain in his well-stored manger. But there aremanj oftba 
children of Jeshuron who have not waxed fat. and are lean and bnogrf, 
oven as Casaius bimaelf. The proaperoos Jews form but a small portion 
of oor brethren. Those who are comfortable and content are compara- 
tively few. Those, perhaps, wuidd he loath to leave their assured and 
luinrioas homes to find a new country and a new oivilizatlon. Bot 
those who are oppressed and unhappy long for the advantages whioli % 
roconsolidated nationality would give them. Oppression and perwea- 
tion have kept our people, as a body, olive and homogoneona. Tben 
the Jew is dowD-troddeu, the more he clings to the faith of hia fathart 
and its observances. Libernteil and anxious to compete sociallj' n 
his fellow-countrymen, he throws over the restrictions which are d 
respected by those whom ho would conciliate by their abandontnen^ 
with tho simple resnlt of making himself appear contemptible and ^ 
phantio. It is oppression and not prosperity which will lead ns back li 
onr proper place in the Holy Land. 

It can not be donicd that at no period of car modern hbtory havtt. 
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there been so m&ny forces at work which tend directly to the Great 
BestoratioQ, Signs and portents uhoiind, and the air is thick with ru- 
mors. Can these be the precursors of the Event, or are they but evi- 
dence of tlie restless spirit o( advanced civilization 1 "Who ean toll) 
Those who earnestly desire whut is, or should be, inborn in their blood 
can only wait and watch, assisting these mavemcnta to the best of their 
ability. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant's scheme, detailed by a correspondent in our 
last week's issue, contains the most feasible plan that has yet been put 
before tbe world. It is unnecessary to recapitulate particulars which 
have been succinctly set fortb. It is iniposaible, in the present stage, to 
suggest modifications of it before the full details are before ns ; and it is 
strongly to be hoped that the matters that have affected the relatious 
between the Porte snd the British Embassy may nut once more delay 
Hr. Oliphant's progress toward success. At present, tbo matter is a 
purely commercial and adminiHtrative speculation; but the very prac- 
ticability and n on -sentimentality of its character is an assurance of its 
feasibility. Mr. Uliphont has, as we ean avouch from personal knowl- 
edge, selected the very best spot avaiiuhle for the purpose (for who lias 
not heard of the fertility of Giluud and its balms f), and has laid down 
conditions whiob contain the elements of prosperity. At present, the 
only requisite quality which our brethren possess or adequately fulfill, 
is that of the possession of capital, and that they ore asked to give, out 
as a gift, but as remunerative investment. This, to say the least of it, 
is a by no means injudicious way of appealing to our feelings. We can 
place some oi mr prottgit, oar brethren in Palestine, in positions where 
they can be self-support ing, and teach them at the same time the indus- 
try which led to the nen of the nation; for, in the first instance, He- 
braic prosperity took its rise in agricultural power of application and 
technioiil knowledge. The scheme of Jacob and the peeled sticks and 
rods is thought by some to show evidence of acquaintance with the 
bighest forms of animal breeding and physiology ; while others attribute 
it, perhaps with more show of reason, to the miracnious interposition 
of Providence. Wo are an agricoltnral people, and we sliall become so 
again. The enormous eitension of American industry and commerce 
has taken its origin in cultivation and farming, notably doring the pres- 
ent year. A nation always begins by producing food-atuffs, and, pros- 
pering in that, goes on to manufactures. It would be a great elevation 
of tlie Jewish character in the eyes of the world at large, could they 
prore themselves capable of conducting a colony, hannoniouBly and 
reputably, under the present lawless conditions of Ottoman rule. It 
must be a peaceful triumph worthy of the days of the Meswah, when 
all shall be peace. Even now, of tbeir own accord, onr brethren of 
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Palestine are begluning to abon" tbat tlioj appreciate the odi 
be gained from agriuultural indniitry, as the letter of the some eorr«- 
spondent reporting Sir Henry L«yard'» conversation, whioli is in th« 
highest degree interesting and important, amply prove?. 

Without being able to promise Mr. Oliphant oar full snpport QStil 
we are in possession of atl details of government, and of the knoirledp 
of the individuals in wbom tho local government is to be i-est«d, we 
can go 80 far as to say that, up to the present, the scheme rccammeDdi 
itself strongly to the considcrntion of ull earnest and eincere Jews. We 
Blinll watch its completer develojiment with intense interest and watch- 
ful ansiety. 

Almost coincidently with the publication of Mr. Oliphant'a plans 
comes the Bcbeme of Mr, Cazalet, exposed at length in onr leader of tiie 
12tb ult. It seems strange, and ^et most reassuring, that two men of 
caltnre and thought iiave bit opon a similar scheme for the regeneration 
of Palestine and Syria. There are persons who think tbat the Realms- 
tion is to he brought about by a supernatural coup dt thidlre, and that 
it can not be accomplished nitbont the intervention of startling aoil 
directly apparent miraculous means. The ways of Proridence are in- 
■crutabk', and mueh ihat appears to us merely the resnlt of natiira] ero- 
Intion, may be, althongli not clearly visible, the silent working of the 
Great Power. There are many who believe that miracles are daily pcN 
formed, and it nan not be said tliat their theories are utterly nntenable. 
There is no reason why all the prophecies, in which the vast ni^oritj 
of hb devoutly believe, may not be fulGlled in an apparently natnrol and 
consequent manner. It is not our purpose to give any undue importaaoe 
to Mr. Oliphant's scheme. It may be found not to hold water on doee 
examination, but, on the ottiur hand, it may be productive of vasit and 
singular benefit. Ur. Oliphant is nvowcdiy a free-thinlfcr. He hu no 
religions motives. Christionity is to him of as little consequence aa Jn- 
dwam.* He is a politician with a theory to carry out, and nothing laorv. 
Yet the least likely of ns may bo the instrument of Providence, and th* 
least religions be guided by the band of God. Ileavcn may lead a man 
of great intelligence, hnt of little fmth, to become tiie precursor of tb* 
Ueasiah, who is to be, according to our belief, but a roan of marveloaa 
intelligence and power of influence and organization. Exceptionally 
snperior qnalitiea of mind may, not improbably, be the result of tha 
inspiration of God. King Solomon, nnder whose reign only were th« 
Jews completely united, was but a man, even endowed with humia 
failings in tbe highest and most animal degree. May not the Mcasiah, 

• IE the writer means by this tbat I have no religious belief, he labors onder 
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who 19 to noite all mankinil in tbo commoD bood of a anivcrsal method 
of woreliip of the Creator, and thua to bestow peace on the world — for 
tlie mf^oritj of wars and diaaensions are the outcome of religious and 
political diSerence — be but the Strong Man, strong-toindcd and atrong- 
bodied ; the Conning whom Mr. Oarlfle imagined, witli hifl faoltj phi- 
lology but trne hiatoricol insight) Agrioultural coloniea may not bring 
about the Restoration, but thej can not fail to benefit all who suffer 
from want of direction to their labors and from want of aliment. To 
wait for a miracle directly visible to assist in any work which may 
conduce to the groat end, ia to reaemble children who, not strong enough 
to cast oS parental leading- strings and to assist In the father's work, 
wait for hint to give them their daily bread, without doing aught to 
contribute personally to its obtention. To work and to pray is the 
mrest means of accomplishing human aims, but to pray without work is 
to cast onrselves indolently on the mercy of him who has put before 
reel workers earnest and ennobling labor. Zoi^rara et onu-t. 



{From tlia "JcwUh ClironieU,'' Jum 11, 1880.) 

Although Mr, Laurence Oliphont haa returned from Constantinople 
wltliont having obtained the signature of the Sultan to tlie imij^ an- 
thorizing the formation of a company for the purpose of colonizing tbe 
fertile and unoccupied lands to the east of the Jordan wi[h Jews, he by 
no means despairs of ultimate success. The present political situation 
ftt Constantinople is altogether exceptional, and it is ijaite imposmble 
that it con last. The opposition to all reform and to all foreign infla- 
ence oaloulatod to ameliorate the preaeut desperate condition o( the 
Tnrkish empire, emanates from the Sultan and from the fanatical clique 
by whom he is snrroonded at the Palace, and is directed, not against 
Mr. Oliphant's scheme alone, bnt ngainxt every project which has been 
suggested during the past year, either by foreign Governments or indi- 
viduals, no matter how politically or pecuniarily ad van togcoua they may 
bare been. This attitude of t^xed reaistance to foreign inftueoce, ap- 
plied as it haa been to the Treaty obligations of Turkey, has placed the 
English Government, as well as the Governments of ottier European 
Powers, under the necessity of adopting a course of action which must 
sooner or later break down the Palace obstrootivenes.'i, and restore to 
power the Tnrkish statesmen who are willing and able to adopt a liberal 
and enlightened policy. Mr. Ohphant received the most positive assnr- 
1 from the Minister of Foreign Affairs that bis scheme had been 
unanimously approved even by the eiisting Cabinet, and that the 8ul- 
auapicions of all foreign proposals alone prevented it from being 
'Anally adopted, although in an interview which he had with his Majesty 
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the SuliftQ denied thU. Wherever tlto trath may be, th«re can be na 
doabt that the men wbo are destined to come boclt to power aa aoon as 
the Sultan's obstinacy is overcome are strongly committed to it. Among 
tha»e may be mentioned the three former Grand Viziers, Oiwvddiu 
Pa«ha, Hidhat PoBho, and Ualimond Ncdim Paaha, all of whom hare 
expresHod tbeir approral in the most nnequivocal t«rtns, of a projeot 
which, in fact, one of tbein easisted Mr. Olipliant to elaborato. Pra- 
dence suggests, tlierol'ore, that for the moment nothing should be dons 
until a change occurs at Constantinople, and this we trust Mr. GoiicbeD, 
iu concert with the ambassadors of one or more Enropean Powera, 
maj speedily effort. Ui'antime we would strongly deprecate aa agita- 
tion which has been recently eet on foot in London to take sotne actioa 
in the matter, and which seems rather to have its origin in on unreaaoD- 
iog outburst of religiona zeal on the part of those who deiaire to for- 
ward their peculiar theological crotchota, than in any kuowledge of 
facts or appreciation of the existing political or financial conditions in 
the Turkish empire. Mr. Oliphant'a proposal has been recofniized in 
Turkey by those conversant with the position of the Jews in the East, 
and the local oi renin stances generally, as a sound and practical scheme 
containing alt tlie elements of snocess. It has been drawn np at Con- 
stantinople with the assistance both of Jews and Turks Glling official 
positions, and it is not likely that the crude imaj,4ninps of n clique of 
religious fanatics in London would produce anything more likely to be 
aou^ptablv to the Turkish Government. 



Tub Colosuatio^i or FAixsTnra. 

(To the Editor of the "Jaelsh ChronieU.") 



I 



8iB : I have been much interested by a letter which appeared i. 
recent number of the " Jewish Chronicle,'' addressed to you from Bn- 
oharest by a society formed there for the colonization of the Holy Land, 
and signed on behalf of one hundred families by Abraham Wvinfeld, 
the President, and four tnembera. From this it would appear that tha 
nm of £1,000 has already been raised there, and that it is estimated 
ktftfnrthor amnnnt of from iSOO to £1,000 is required to enable the 
inta to meet the first expenses of purchasing the land and fnand- 
n colony. This sum they appeal to the Board of the MontoGora 
tuial Fund Committee to supply. 
(mi not in a position to know what may be the views of tlio Board 
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npon tlie subject, but in cose tliere should be any diffiuolty in providing 
funds from Ibis souroo, I (eel convinoed that a muoh larger sum thou 
that a[>plied fur hj the Roumanlau Aeaociatioa could be eaeilj raiwd 
iD £n)clnnd from eiitraiieoiia soarcos ; and tbut, if the nssociHtion ore 
merely prevenl«d by lack of funds from forming a scheme of emigra- 
tion on a much larger scale, there would be no dilQciilty in finding the 
noceitftary capital in this country. In order, however, to satisfy theni- 
Belvea upcm this point, as well oa to make the necessarj arrange monts, 
it woQJd be desirable for them to send a deputation of one or more 
members of their body to London, properly authorized to moke such 
arrangements. 

The Roumanian Asaociation are probably not aware that by tlio Ot- 
toman Colonization Law they are entitled to take up and cultivate any 
amount of unoccupied land they may desire without purchase, on con- 
dition of becoming Tnrkish sul^ectii; and that there are in the Catmo- 
kamliks of Tiberins and Jenin about two hundred thousand acres of 
most eligible land for this purpose. 

Ilnving just returned from a corefnl examination of the capabilities 
of the Holy Land for cotonizatioD, and having subsequently obtained all 
the informntion bearing npon the subject at CouBtantinoplo, 1 may per- 
haps bo able to offer the Roumanian Association a 
Bdrice which may be of use to them. Should you be 
with them, I would esteem it a favor if you will infonn them that it 
will give mc great pleasure to forward their views by any means in my 
power. Yours obediently, 

LitrHEScE Olipuast, 

LCB, iea Stplanl'tr, 1SS0, 
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(To the Editor of the ''Jewuh ChronkU.") 
Sib : We are duly in receipt of your jonrnal of the 24Ih of Septem- 
ber, containing the kind letter of your correspondent, Mr. Oliphant, in 
answer to our communication inserted in your columns. Your paper 
came to hand on the 2eth Tishri (lat October). We will not describe 
in detail the enthueiaslic joy which the cheering and preciooa words of 
your correspondent caused us — words fiill of confidence and hope, and 
breathing the deepest sentiments o( patriotism. On the holy Sabbath 
n^E'iS^2~^''® SabhatJi on which we begin to recite anew the words 
of the living God from his holy and pare law; in whieh we read the com- 
mon origin of the whole world, and the history of Israel in particular— 
the people that wont forth from hondaire to freedom, and to whom God 
gave the Iloly Land as a good and fruitfid possession, in order that the 
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deacendants of Abraham and the followers of Moses the maa ' 
might dwell therein, oaoh under his ^ine and nnder his fig-tree, eaSit? 
of ita fruit in purity, and enjojing ita goodness with thoiigbts of holi- 
ness — on that Hacred Any, wo, the members of the Societj" for the Colo- 
nixation of the liol? Lund, all assembled st the Beth Hamedrash of the 
late pioaa Bftbbi Meir Lebus Malbin, of blessed niemorjr, for cfirine ser- 
vice. The president of tbe society was coiled to the law and pro- 
nounced a blessing on your esteemed correspondent and on yoa, the 
honored editor of the "Jewish Obronicle," for your ournest cndeaTors 
to benefit your distreitsed brethren who are longing to earn their bread 
in the cultivation of the saored soil of Palestine. The whole sssemUed 
conf^egation raisetl their voices on high, invoking, as a blessing, that 
we might all have the merit of uttering a threefold bleawng on jsni in 
the coming year, in tbe house of God to be raised in our new colony. 
Then will the plower meet the reaper, and the bnsbondmnn and his 
fokeof oxen will together cry Hedl May this be the will of God 1 Amen. 
And now that we have poured forth the powerful sentiments w« 
feel toward you and Mr. Oiiphant, we will return to tbe sultjeot of oar 
petition. We have already described the terrible position which tbe 
Jews occupy in Koumania, and how every day adds its oarse to thos» 
that preceded it. The recent and cruel order issueJ by the Gorerament 
to expel certain Jewish traders from the villages lias spread feorM 
dostitotion amouK thousands of families, who have till now earned their 
livelihood by honest labor, uud in places where these our brethren wei« 
always ready to stretch out a helping hand to tlie oppressed and needy. 
Now, alas! they are fleeing fur bread, the wrinkles gathering on tbeir 
brows, and their children's faces betraying signs of misery, and none of 
them knows whither he shall turn. The cry of distress has reached the 
borders of Roumania, and the prayer of the 6ock of Jacob has ascended 
to heaven. We are infurnied of tbe consternation that has followed 
close on the heels of their cruel edict, in No. 3G of the " Frnternetate '' 
(a paper published in the Roumanian language by our esteetaed and 
learned co-religionistH). And if our geuerous brethren in Great Britain 
do not extend to us a helping bacid — the Jews of Britain, who are di»- 
tinguished by tbe intensity of their love of patriotiBtn — the British 
Jewa, who eicel all our other brethren of the Captivity in their rever- 
ence for the memory of ancient days — if these do not tnrn lo our appeal 
in the time of distress, then indeed may the Roumanian Jews prepar« 
for utter destruction. We have already described onr scheme in detul, 
and have declared that we have no desire to accept a gift from anj 
man, but we seek help in the shape of a loan, to be repaid in a specified 
number of years. The creditors will hold the colony, which the; wajfti 
found, on mortgage. 
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We see from your eoiTcapoD<leBt'a letter that onr words hare, with 
God'a help, met with a warm reception among our brethren tba Jews of 
England. Ho assures us that tbi:re will be no difficulty in providing the 
funds needed for our project, but eiplaios that we should send repre- 
sentatives to London to conter on the various details and preparations 
which require deliberation, Thoogh the sending of a deputation would 
at the present time entail considerable outlay, jet we will not consider 
that, hut are willing to exhaust our last resources in providing the 
necessarv funds for the expenses of the deputies, in addition to tlie four 
hundred franca which each of us bas promised to contribute. We are 
prepared to do our part in the matter as soon as we receive from jou 
the intclligene« that the negotiations are betpin, and tliat steps are taken 
to hasten onr deliverance. We trust to he able, within a montli's time, 
to send our deputies to England ; and we entertain the hope that we 
flhall be able to prevail on our excellent friend, Mr. Elieeer Bokeach, 
to proceed to London. lie is already well known fur tils intense love 
for his people, and for his voluntary undertaking to visit foreign landa 
(or the purpose of obtaining for the poor Jews of Paleatine encourage- 
ment from their benevolent co-religionists io their schemes for the cul- 
tivation of the ground. And it is to liim that we owe the first impulse 
to the project which we have now actively uudertaken. 

Wo venture once more to call your particular attention to the fact 
that, if our generous brethren in London are disposed to lend us their 
valuatile aid, it would he an easy matter to obtain a lease from the 
Turkisli Government for any number of years, and that we should witli- 
out difficulty be able to pay off the loan in ten years. Many other 
cherished designs, which we have in contemplation, are bound up with 
this scheme, for the execution of which wo are in need of necessary 
funds, hut we can not enumerate them in a letter. We fuel sure that 
our representative will lay our proposals before you in detul, and that 
thereupon the wisest and most jirudent measures will be determined on. 

We hove a strong hope, also, that the Montefiore Oommiltee will 
entertain our proposal, and that the Board of Deputies will not hold 
aloof from a scheme which has such great advantages to recommend it. 
The British Jews will, we are confident, set an example in being the first 
to raise the foundation -stone of our national rennion. 

We feel bound once more to express our profound gratitude to your 
esteemed correspondent for his generons encouragement, and not less to 
JOU for lending us the lud of your journal, and mstilliug into the minds 
of Englisli Jewa sentiments of sympathy for their deeply oppressed 
brethren. May the great God of Israel reward each according to his 
merits, and may ihe works ot those who strive for Israel's rostoralion 
he never forgotten I Accept, sir, our fervent and devoted thanks for 



AFPEyDlS. 

linterested timlncss.— We remain. *ir, jonr most olreilieoti 



v,.,^.....^ ^t TH8 Society for ibi 
Cdlosizatiqk or Palsstike. 



(To the Edit^ of thi "JeteUh Chroniefe.") 
Sir : I have read in jour valuable jonrnal of iLe 24tb of Septombei 
letter from Mr. Lanrpnce Olipljant, in which he promises ua aid &t)iD IrOO- 
(!()D for the uoloiiiuicioti of the IIoI; Land. I tlinnk jon for your t 
anae in tbo holj canae, and at tho same time thank Mr. Oliphant for tlw 
eathnaiaHtio proposal which he has published for our benefit. But, 
SToid an^ inisunJerstandiug, we wish it clearly and distioctlj to ba 
understood thai, on account of Roumanian persecution, many Jeiruh 
families hove been deprived of their daily bread, aud that, in c 
qucnce, an association of one hundred families haa been formed, whiob 
wislies to emigrate in a bodj. The meaus of each member amounts 
400 francs, and the total sum on which we can reckon is, tIier«for«, 
40,000 fmno. Our wish, then, is that either tbe Montefiore Testimonial 
Coinmiltee, or some generous Jews in London who have the mea 
their disposnt, will help ns with us rauoh monej aa we reiguire for 
poses of colonization. This raonoy is not to be reprardcd as a gift, but 
as a loan, which we would repay in a few years. In the earnest bi^ 
that your esteemed correspondent, Mr. Oliphant, will honor us with 
eai'ly and full answer, I beg to subscribe myself yours obediently, 

Tns President or the CoMtniTEB roa tux 

CoLOKIZATIOfi or THE IloLT L.U!D. 

BuonuuT, KOi Ot'taftcr, 18S0. 
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Professor WM. KNIGHT, LL. 0., 
Rev. W. IVIclNTOSH, D. D., 
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Rev. ALLAN MENZIES, B.O., 
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From ibc CoBleinpariirr RcileiT. 

' ' Scotcb Sprmom ' il tbe title of a book deRigned (o ila Tor Si,'Olland «b&t 
'Euavs unrl Reriewn' ■ttempted for Eiif^lind tirent; jears ago, liiit wilb more 
cloBrness of stitement, more positive ClirlstiBn teavhtng, uid murp amiy of pur- 
pose. Tnelre ininiftlena have joined to 'gal her together ■ fnv speciiiicns of a 
Blvle of tcnching wblcli iai:r>'a!iingl< premits among the clergy of the Scottish 
Church.' Tlie in^at citoe of Dr. Cuird sutidi at tbeir head, a guarantee both of 
boldneas and of modemtioii ; but be is •rell sapported. Ail the aermong are 
excellent ia style and tone. Their general object loaj perhspa best be gathered 
from the sennons of Mr. M'Parfam on ' Aulborit/,' and on 'Things which cud 
not be Sbiiltpn.' In the flrst of these the authority of Scripture is Bbown to be 
that of a quickening reTflntion to the eonaciencc In contrast with the wooden 
notion of a formal rule of faith and conduct. In the second the whole theology of 
Bin and salvation derived from this iroaden tbeitry is trBVcraud. coniprehendiDg 
(1) the descent of mankind from Adam i (2) the fiil'l of Adnm; (I)) the imputatioii 
of hia guilt ; (4) tbe consequent death of alt men in «in ; (G) the redemption of an 
elect taw; (S) the quiclcening of the elect, whether by hnplism or oonreraioa; (T) 
eternal punidhment. Oroi- against thete are aet the positive oonviction that right- 
eousness is blessedness, the belief in the Fatherhood of God, and in' immortality 
as revealed through Christ, and the hope of unirenal restitution. Tbe rest of the 
volume expands these statements. To show what Chiietian rlf;hl«ousnei8 ie; to 
give to miracles their true subordinate value; (o show how union with Ood must 
aanutify the whole life, domestic, soeial, political ; to expand church life into the 
life of nations and huninnity; to emancipate religion from tlie secondary influence 
oF theology and ecclesiasiicism ; and, tinnlly, to connect and identify eiemal life 
with the higher life of man here, both individual and corporate — ihoe are, In out- 
line, the purpose of the senoDns. The book can hardly fail to have great influence, 
and to mark an epoch in Scottish Iheologr. Whut its reception may be, it is per- 
haps too tinon to estimate. We observe that an attack npon the authors has been 
made in the Presbytery of Qlaaj(ow. But tbe liberal theologiea] movement in 
Scotland has this claim on the confidence of tbe Church and nation, thnt il boa 
had at its fountain-head men of the unquestioned and simple piety of Erakine and 
U'Lcod Campbell, of Story and Norman M'Leod, and Bishop Ewiog." 

For sale t^atl buokrellcra; or»nt hymsll. pait.pa[d, on receipt ol price. 

U. APPLETQN &• CO., Publishers, I, 3, &* S Bond Stmt, Kna York. 



NEW BOOKS. 



Tl:\e Power of Movement ir\ Plants. 

By CniRLEs Dinwis, LL. D„ F. R. S., aasisted bj Fbikcis Darwis. 

llluatrationa. 12mo, 092 pages, cloth, Price, tS.OO. 
" Mr. Dnnrln'* lileit ■IdiIt of ptini-lifa iboxa no abalcttieDt of his potiar of w 

hli lublta of rresh >nd origluu obsemtion. Wa bive Ivirned to expect rrom bin 

■smli, nanr mucti pniliHi(nl, llii i»dIU of (pitdal marck In Ktme bT-patb or olta 
■DbordtiMted to [lis main eoiins af tha blnlotflal (TStein uiodaled with bla nama- taii 
bu baan u nnltiilliis *anrca of iDlcreiit (a aea tb« cantnl Ideu of the erolallun 
cDDllDDltj of Jlni denoloped in deull [broogb ■ aerlei oT ipecUl tmUsea eacb 
Biluiutlva ol Uiu DUIBrUIa aviiUblB for Iti aubJecL"— ^funiav Scvinr. 

A History of Greece. 

From the Earliest Timca to the PrcBent Bj T. T. TiMarxNig. 
Uaps anil ItlustmtionB. 2 toU,, 12aio, cloth. Price, |S.0O. 

■'While I cheprMradtnowlcdeanijobllpilloni to Olbbon and Orate— the oil _ 
lent or maitflm hlstarlitna— a car«rDl_>Iiiil; or llie Qreek whim baa led me in dlA^r tna 



K bat leR a»."—Ej:(racl/Tim Prtf'aee. 

Tl\e Art of School Management. 

A Teit-honh for Nonnul Schools sod Xormal Institutes, ind a Rererenc*- 
book for Teachers, School- officers, and Parents. Bj J. fiu.i>wiH, Presi. 
ilentof tlic State Normal Bcbool, Kirksville, MiBsouri. I2mo, cloth. Price, 



New Toll 



e In 



' IKTERNATIONAI. SCIENTIFIC SERIES." 



Tl\e Atomic Theory. 



By Ad. Wcrtz, Member of the French Institute. Tranflntcd by E Cin- 
iNBHin, M. A., Assistant Muster at Sherborne School. Kiunber mY of 
"The Iiilcmationnl Scientific Series." 12mo, clolh. Price, $1.00. 



Tt^e Heart and its Functions. 

Previously published : " Eiercise and Training " ; " Alcohol : its Use ud 
Abuse"; "The House and ila Surroundings"; "Premalare Death: lU 
Promotion or PreTcnlioa"; "Personal Appearance in Health BOd Dis- 
ease"; "Bnlhs and Bathing"; "The Skin and its Trouliles." Square 
ISmo, cloth, 40 cents each. 
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